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THE WAR 


Tue Past, THE PRESENT, THE FUTURE 


NDER the conditions which prevail for the present in 

this country our wonted freedom in discussing public 
affairs is curtailed alike as regards Past, Present and Future. 
We are under a double restraint. First and foremost there is 
the sense of sensible men which teaches them how wrong 
it would be to enter upon any recrimination or censure, or 
even any avoidable criticism, however blameworthy may have 
been our pastors and masters, lest their efforts for the public 
welfare might be disturbed. That is a sufficient motive for 
reticence, and even the only motive which can act upon 
men of spirit. Another motive there may be which will 
appeal to those of the baser sort, to people who want 
notoriety or who allow the dormant feeling of Party still to 
obscure their minds, or who have so little of the real patriot- 
ism that they cannot see the duty of offering in civil life at 
home an example of self-restraint similar to that which is 
silently practised by our soldiers and sailors every hour of 
the twenty-four. For them the Government has provided a 
machinery which censors the Press, substitutes trial by 
Court Martial for trial by the ordinary Courts of Law, and 
confines us all substantially to that amount of information 
about our vital interests which our temporary rulers think 
it is good for them to let us know. We are in a state of war, 
willing to make any sacrifice for the time being which is 
necessary to save our country from the dangers which beset 
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it, in the confident assurance that in due time we shall be 
able quietly to recur to those habits of life and thought and 
speech which are in ordinary times essential to the national 
well-being. 

Nevertheless it is well that we should realize the pur- 
poses for which these restrictions are warrantable, and the 
necessity of avoiding extravagance in applying them. In 
regard. to the Past, it must be well understood that silence 
at the moment does not imply either approval or disapproval 
of all that was done or was not done before the war com- 
menced. Discussions upon this subject have been for the 
most part completely suspended. There are a few writers 
who have dwelt upon it and a few speakers who have spoken 
upon it, though mostly by way of protest merely, from a 
point of view adverse to Ministers. Upon the whole they 
would be better advised if they refrained from comment 
altogether. Whatever activity they have displayed is partly 
due to the equally ill-advised claims which have been put 
forward by Ministers themselves or by their friends. Human 
nature will not endure that a period of national silence, 
chiefly self-imposed in order to concentrate upon a great 
national effort, should be used to foreclose ulterior criticism 
by prepossessing our minds toward one conclusion. When 
Lord Chatham appealed to his countrymen during the 
Seven Years War, “ Be one People ” was the exhortation by 
which he touched the hearts of men. “‘ Be one People ” is the 
motto which ought to inspire us again to-day. Never mind 
whether this or that Lord or this or that Commoner blun- 
dered in diplomacy or shone like a whole constellation in the 
troubled sky from which this tempest descended upon us. 
Assuredly he will have his reward in the time to come, 
whether by way of triumph or of execration. We can contain 
our souls in patience, provided only that he is upon the 
whole a fit, the fittest available, person to discharge his 
duties now. And we ought not to lose sight of the con- 
ditions. One of them is that you cannot improvise Ministers 
in the middle of a crisis, but must reckon among the qualities 
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necessary for efficiency a knowledge of what has been done 
in a Department and of its capabilities and personnel and 
everything which goes to make it a working machine. We 
must not discredit our instruments unless we are satisfied 
that they are a source of danger or are incompetent. Above 
all we must not allow misgiving about the past to influence 
us unless it inspire us with a real apprehension, such as in 
conscience we are forced to entertain, as to the future. 

In regard to the Present, what chiefly concerns the public 
welfare is that our Fleets and our Armies should be con- 
tinuously supported by a supply of numbers, of equipment, 
of everything that may comfort or encourage them in their 
efforts. Sympathy and admiration they already command to 
the full, and all of us intend that they shall be left to want 
nothing that either wealth or forethought can provide. 
That is the first consideration, and to that everything will 
be subordinate. But when that is secured we must give a 
little heed to our conditions at home. Nothing could be 
more wrong than that any information should be made 
public which can in any way assist our enemies, and there- 
fore every one must be content to remain in ignorance about 
a multitude of things he would like to know for reasons very 
remote from idle curiosity. Even the free expression of 
Opinion may in some instances be properly restrained, where 
it tends to retard the due execution of our task. Such, for 
example, may be the contemptible efforts at discouragement 
of recruiting which have been truly or falsely reported from 
a very few localities. Yet, subject always to these limits, it 
is surely desirable that as much information should be given 
as may be possible, and that honest criticism should be 
facilitated. There is not the very slightest fear that the 
people of this country will be alarmed or lose their heads. 
They are quite cool and self-possessed. Why should they 
not be told beforehand what they are to do if any part of the 
coast is invaded? Telling them what to do in that—it is 
to be trusted—improbable contingency might avert a great 
deal of confusion and make effective resistance more easy. 
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That is an illustration. Criticism, too, has always been very 
valuable in this country. It forms public opinion. Editors 
and speakers in the Press and on the platform and those who 
read or hear them are not disposed to be either pusillani- 
mous or intemperate at such a time as this. Until they prove 
to be so it would be premature to interfere. Better make a 
mistake on the side of freedom than on the side of suppres- 
sion. But there is no need to make mistakes at all, because 
every one, whatever his opinions may be, desires one thing 
above all—a full support of our forces by land and sea and a 
satisfactory ending of this war. In January the House of 
Lords met. There was a plainly perceptible disposition, if 
we can trust to reports, to be more fully informed upon a 
variety of subjects. There was also a good deal of eloquence. 
Without any wish to criticize their Lordships unduly, it may 
be thought that this was out of place. Eloquence is a com- 
modity of which the public is getting rather tired. It has 
done very little for us of late. Provided that a man will train 
himself before the looking-glass or at the expense of public 
meetings, and will devote enough time to the preparation 
of pose and phrase, he can always become an orator after a 
fashion. Nearly every leading man on both sides is so, and 
unfortunately the tradition of the past has made the faculty 
of expression a more effective passport to office than either 
ripe knowledge or sound judgment. All that will be cor- 
rected by time; meanwhile there did appear through the 
mist of words a distinct desire in the only House which met 
last January, for more information, more faith in the natural 
good sense of the community and its self-reliance. 

And now in regard to the future. We, being a self- 
governing nation, naturally expect that when the war comes 
to an end the settlement shall be in accordance with public 
opinion. This is another reason for encouraging rather than 
discouraging the growth and expression of that opinion. 
No man can foresee when and under what conditions the 
settlement will come, and accordingly it would be quite 
useless for the moment to lay down maxims or principles, as 
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some very well-meaning men have done. They have merely 
followed example. A short time ago, quite without any 
apparent occasion, Mr Asquith and Lord Rosebery and Mr 
Balfour rather surprised every one by a joint communication, 
signed by all of them, to The Times, declaring what they 
meant to do in the way of destroying German militarism 
for ever. It was in such general terms as to bind nobody to 
any time and to enlighten nobody about anything. Then Sir 
John Simon tells us of the Kaiser’s dismay on discovering 
(or was it on not discovering?) the “conscience of Eng- 
“land”; and Mr Masterman proclaims that either the 
Kaiser or himself, among others, must be “ crushed.” It is 
no wonder that others also have put in print various schemes 
for buffer States extending from the German Ocean to the 
Mediterranean, or for a reconstruction of Europe upon the 
principle of homogeneous nationalities. If it be not profane 
to say so, it would be better to keep this sort of thing a 
little more to ourselves. We have Allies in Europe and 
Asia. Exact computation is impossible, but it is probable 
that of the men engaged in military operations in the field 
forty-nine out of fifty are not British but foreigners. Per- 
haps twenty-nine out of thirty who are fighting on the same 
side with ourselves are French or Russian or Belgian. What- 
ever is done at the end will have to be done in concert with 
our Allies, and in a spirit of complete loyalty, both in letter 
and in spirit, to the engagements between us and them. Let 
us remember the reproach often levelled against us on the 
Continent that in former wars we reaped the harvest while 
they toiled in the field. It has been an unjust reproach. 
When peace is made, if the position of the Allies enables 
them to dictate terms, let our efforts be principally directed 
to making it a stable peace. Should our Allies require terri- 
torial changes, well and good; but they and not we are the 
proper persons to say what they require, and then, not now, 
is the proper time. 

It is always good to have a working model, and happily 
we have one at the present time in Lord Kitchener. So long 
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as he is in command the country can feel sure that every- 
thing will be fair and square. No rhetoric, but simple and 
short statements read out at the table. No pretension, but 
an unwearied diligence in business. In a word, no nonsense. 
Whenever Lord Kitchener finds difficulties put in his way, 
if ever he does, he has only to say so and this country will 
make short work of those who impede his efforts. When the 
war is over we may return to the graces and grimaces and 
intrigues of our fine old Party system if so disposed. Or we 
may discover that the public is heartily sick of that system 
as brought up to date by its more recent practitioners, and is 
disposed toward something more honest and more efficient. 
May it be so. Meanwhile our duty is plain. 


TAMPERING WITH WAR 


“ They [the Americans] acknowledged 
“and I trust they and all the world will 
‘always be compelled to acknowledge, 
“our right, when at war, to stop mer- 
“‘ chant ships on the high seas, to search 
“them, to ascertain whether they be 
‘bound to our enemy’s port, and, if so, 
“‘ whether they have on board articles 
“contraband of war, that is to say, 
“arms, ammunition, horse-furniture, 
“and other things used in war; and, if 
“bound to a port which we are block- 
“‘ading, if they have provisions on 
“‘ board; and, in such cases, to take out 
“the provisions, to take out the muni- 
“tions of war, to bring the ship into 
“ port for that purpose, in some cases to 
“condemn both ship and cargo; and, in 
** all cases, where the property on board 
“be found to be the property of an 
“enemy, to seize and confiscate that 
‘property. Further, the rights of a 
“belligerent with regard to neutrals ex- 
“tend to a prohibition, after due notice, 
“to enter any port of any enemy of that 
“¢ belligerent which is placed in a state of 
“ efficient blockade.” 

“These are the rights of England 
“upon the seas when she is at war; and 
*‘ these rights she can never give up, and 
*“ can never relax in the enforcement of, 
“without a surrender of her character 
‘and her power.” 

History of the Regency and Reign of King 
George IV, by Wm. Cobbett. Chapter iui, 
cap. 144-145. Published by Cobbett, 1830. 


HAT was in the mind of the Cabinet when in the 


first months of 1906 the fateful decision was taken 
that, in certain eventualities, England would fight with 
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France—not only by sea but also by land—against Germany, 
will never be known. For that decision and the consequent 
consultations between French and English naval and 
military experts, as Sir Edward Grey has told us,* were not 
imparted to the Cabinet then, nor until “ much later on.” 
The decision was, indeed, imparted by the Foreign Sec- 
retary to the German Ambassador, who was thus warned 
what Germany had to fear and to prepare for. It was also 
imparted to the French Ambassador, who was thus made 
aware what France had to hope, while military conversa- 
tions between English and French military experts were 
authorized and carried on, which made manifest to those 
few who knew of them that the hope was not to rest merely 
on a general vague declaration, but on the concrete arrange- 
ments elaborated for sending a British Army to France, 
thus to give its “ material support ” against Germany in 
case war should come. There was, indeed, no threat used 
to Germany and no promise made to France; there was 
only the expression of an opinion to both of them, coupled 
with conversations for definite military action with one of 
them. Moreover, it was stipulated that none of the military 
conversations should either bind or restrict the freedom of 
either the French or the English Government. But they 
were enough without that. They translated the opinion into 
a definite plan of military action involving an English army 
to fight in France. ‘That was calculated to raise the French 
from hope to confidence, as in all probability it did. That 
made it all but impossible for England, when the fateful 
moment should come, to refuse to carry out the plan of 
military action already thus elaborated and settled in 
detail; that made it all but certain that when the moment 
came the plan would be adhered to and that, promise or 
no promise, bound or not bound, restricted or free, England 
must in war give to France that particular kind of material 
support which had been elaborated and settled by the 

* Official Report, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 3rd Aug., 
19I4. 
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military experts in their conversations. ‘The conversations 
clinched the opinion. 

It is to be noted that not only French diplomatists but 
also their confidential German informants and, in the 
opinion of the latter, the German Government as well, 
had all of them been convinced since the end of the 
Algeciras Conference in 1906, that England had the inten- 
tion to send 100,000 men to help France on the Continent 
in case of war. The proof of this is to be found in the 
French Yellow Book, ‘‘ Documents Diplomatiques 1914” 
(page g), strangely and significantly confirmed by the fact 
that in the official English translation there is a mistransla- 
tion which could hardly have been accidental. 

On 2nd April, 1913, M. Etienne, the French Minister for 
War, sent to M. Jonnart, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, an “ official and secret report on the reinforcement 
“of the German army,” received from “a trustworthy 
i source. Lhe report, dated 19th March, 1913, recalls the 
Algeciras Conference as having “‘ removed the last doubts 
“as to the existence of an understanding between France, 
meeland, and Russia,’ and adds): At the end of the 
“conflict, therefore, in the first place the reinforcement of 
“our” (the German) “ coast-defence was taken in hand, 
“and the increase of our ”’ (German) “‘ naval force. To the 
“ English intention (‘ intention’) of sending an expeditionary 
“* force of 100,000 men to the continent, the answer was to be 
“made of a better formation of” (German) “ reserves,” etc. 

In the Foreign Office translation the word “ intention” 
is translated “plan,” as though no settled intention had 
been come to by the Government, but only a plan formed 
by the soldiers. The difference need not be insisted upon. 
It is great. The original French version intimates that at the 
end of the Algeciras Conference in 1906 the English 
Government had already formed the intention of sending 
the expeditionary force, and that this was known to Germans 
and French alike. The English translation deftly avoids the 
word “ intention’ and falsely translates it by “ plan.” 
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To this must be added another most significant fact also 
disclosed by the French Yellow Book, at p. 124. It is that 
on 31st July, 1914—this date must be well borne in mind, 
for it was when Peace and War still hung in the balance— 
M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London, wrote 
to M. René Viviani, President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at Paris, as follows: — 

“* According to your instructions I have taken the neces- 
“sary steps to secure that the autograph letter which the 
“President of the Republic has addressed to his Majesty 
“the King of England shall be given this evening to the 
“ King. This step, which will certainly be communicated 
“to the Prime Minister to-morrow morning, will be, I do 
“not doubt, taken into serious consideration by the British 
“© Cabinet.” 

The significant fact is that the text of this autograph 
letter is entirely omitted from the French Yellow Book, and 
from all the English documents concerning this critical 
step at this critical period. It can only be presumed that the 
autograph letter addressed by the President of the Republic 
to the King of England was a letter setting forth the un- 
doubted and undeniable character of the French claim to 
immediate military assistance byEngland involved in the com- 
mitments to France already made, and that it was a recapi- 
tulation and full establishment of all those commitments, 
whether then published or otherwise; that, in short, it 
was a summons to his Majesty the King of England forth- 
with to fulfil the engagements taken to France by his 
Ministers. It must presumably, in short, have been what 
the French call a mise en demeure of his Majesty the King. 
Not a word of this most important letter has yet been 
published, although communications between Tsar and 
Kaiser have been given to the world. What was in that 
letter; when will it be published? It will assuredly show the 
view taken by the French Government of the obligations 
towards it of the English Government. 

All the steps taken in 1906 to commit England to send 
English troops to France, and the intention formed to do so 
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may have been politic and necessary. It may all have been 
absolutely unavoidable. But it was not told to the Cabinet. 
Germany knew generally in 1906 what she had to fear, 
and began to prepare for it; France, much more particularly, 
what she had to hope and what she now believed she might 
count upon, and she too began to prepare for it. The only 
country that did not then begin to prepare was England. 
For the Cabinet, which alone could initiate, authorize or 
even permit preparation to be begun, was kept ignorant of 
what had been done. This was nine years ago. But the 
Cabinet did not know, either then or until much later on. 
The only persons whom Sir Edward Grey then consulted 
or told were Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (since 
deceased), Mr Asquith and Lord Haldane. These surviving 
Three were the Cabinet within the Cabinet who alone knew, 
what they did not tell their colleagues, of the commitments 
to France begun with the Moroccan crisis of 1906; con- 
tinued on “ precisely the same line that had been taken in 
“906” during “the Agadir crisis—another Morocco 
“crisis ” in July, 1911; and subsequently “in 1912, after 
“discussion and consideration in the Cabinet ” embodied 
in the “ definite understanding in writing ” of 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1912. 

How the Cabinet became minded when the commitments 
to France were first communicated to its members in 
general is not of vast consequence. It was “ much later on” 
than when they had been made; probably several years 
later on, probably only on the occurrence of the Agadir 
crisis of July, 1911, five years after the fateful decision had 
been taken by the Three. We are not told, and we cannot 
tell. But whenever it was, the Cabinet probably felt that 
it had then no choice but to agree with the Three and to 
accept the engagement made by them, and then of long 
subsistence. What is more important is to ask what was in 
the mind of the Three during the period when the commit- 
ment to France was still a secret locked in their own three 
breasts, from 1906 till much later on. They knew that the 
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country might, at a time not of its own choosing but 
because of another crisis arranged so as to be most incon- 
venient to it, be suddenly thrown into war with Germany. 
They knew that it must be a terrible struggle when it came. 
They must assuredly have counted the cost. They must 
assuredly have considered most anxiously the means and 
the methods by which so awful a conflict was to be con- 
ducted. They were well aware of the vast ability for war of 
the nation which Lord Haldane was proud to call his 
“spiritual home,” and of the forces, at least equally vast, 
of which that nation disposed. Certainly they must have 
asked themselves whether our own forces were sufficient 
to meet those that would be arrayed against us; and also 
whether the conditions under which the conflict would be 
joined were for us sufficient thereto. The means were the 
forces, naval and military, we then possessed; the methods 
were the Laws of War, as then existing, under which they 
were to be employed. 

‘The length of the period between January, 1906, when the 
first commitment to France was made, involving in certain 
eventualities war with Germany by land and by sea, and 
the much later time when the clinching conversations there- 
on with France were first communicated to the Cabinet, 
is not exactly known to us. It was a considerable period. 
But whatever it was, during that period the anxious con- 
sideration of means and methods was, after the death of Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman in 1908, confined to the Three. 
During that period they alone of the Cabinet knew of the 
conversations and commitments, and of the risk of war that 
these involved. They knew the danger. They were aware of 
the urgent need for providing means and methods to meet 
it. During a great part, probably during the greater part of 
the period between January, 1906, and August, 1914, they 
alone knew all this; nor was it till the “ much later” 
moment, at present uncertain, that the Cabinet was 
admitted to their confidence and to a share of their con- 
sequent anxieties. 
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For such unreadiness as there was for the war when at 
last it came, the Three appear, therefore, to be primarily 
and mainly, and the Cabinet as a whole secondarily though 
fully responsible. That there was unreadiness is beyond 
dispute. The Army was so unready for the task to which, 
in August, 1914, it was found to be pledged, that when, 
almost as in desperation, Lord Kitchener was at the last 
moment rescued from the continental steamboat already 
on his way back to Egypt, and was asked as a military expert 
to oust Lord Haldane—who, as one of the Three, had been 
already installed at the War Office—and to take over 
the military conduct of the war, he instantly asked for 
another half million of men beyond those already pro- 
vided. The Navy was happily less unready than the Army; 
for the sound sea-sense of the country had required 
and insisted on its adequate maintenance and on its vast 
progressive increase, dictated mainly by the rapid growth of 
the German fleets. The Navy was sufficient, not only in 
numbers but in all that pertained to those numbers. In 
composition it was indeed defective, as naval experts had 
repeatedly and unceasingly pointed out. There were not 
enough cruisers, nor enough destroyers, nor enough sub- 
marines, nor enough provision for mines, either of our own 
or of the enemy’s, to correspond with the number of our 
capital ships or with all the tasks our fleet would have to 
undertake. These criticisms were again and again repeated, 
and they were as often dismissed with that affectation of 
sole wisdom and sole understanding whereby the chance 
political official puts down all suggestions not emanating 
from himself. But they were sound criticisms. Their 
soundness has been shown beyond all doubt by the events 
of the war, and is now tardily recognized by the Admiralty 
itself. Yet, despite this want of auxiliaries, without which 
actions in the North Sea cannot be successfully fought, 
the Navy on the whole was adequate in numbers for any 
enemy it was likely to meet, while in spirit, in skill and in 
courage it was incomparable. The one thing needful at the 
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outbreak of war was to do with it as had been done with 
the Army—to rescue its conduct from the amateur politi- 
clans, and to place it under the control of a professional 
seaman. That was not done. That still remains necessary to 
be done. 

Here then were our means of war. Here was the force 
which the Three of the Inner Cabinet, and subsequently 
the Nineteen of the whole Cabinet, could dispose of. 

What now about the methods? What were to be the rules 
of the ring, once we had flung our hat into it? What were 
to be the Laws of War; what, above all, the Laws of War 
for the Sea, whereon, for us at least, the great and only 
vital issue must be decided? Here we are confronted by a 
history of acts which, on the face of them, appear so 
foolish, so unprovoked in their folly, so contrary to the 
interests of the country in their inception, and so irresolute 
and contradictory in their continuance, that no divination 
can suffice to guess them back to their motives. They were 
the acts of the Second of the Three—of Sir Edward Grey. 

Within three months of the commitment to France of 
January, 1906, described by Sir Edward Grey, and when he 
and his two consorts of the Three must have been anxiously 
considering the means and methods of carrying on the war 
to which those commitments might lead, an invitation 
arrived to the 1907 Peace Conference at the Hague. It was 
dated the 3rd April, and explained that the purpose of the 
Conference was “to give a new development to the 
“humanitarian principles which served for basis” of the 
preceding similar Conference of 1899. Sir Edward Grey 
accepted the invitation. That was proper enough. At such 
a moment it was to be expected that, whatever else he might 
do at the Conference, he would have taken advantage of it 
to affirm and strenuously to defend the maritime rights of 
England, on the full exercise whereof so much might now at 
any moment depend. Instead of that he took the con- 
trary course. After full consideration he issued on the 
12th June, 1907, to Sir Edward Fry, the principal English 
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delegate, instructions which were in effect orders to abandon 
at the Conference some of the most essential and necessary 
points in law, in practice and in tradition held to by all pre- 
ceding British Governments touching war at sea. He stated 
that H.M. Government were “anxious to secure” an “Inter- 
“national Tribunal of appeal from the decision of belliger- 
gene Prize Courts affecting neutrals ”; and, in fact, thus 
instructed his delegates to abandon the British Prize 
Courts and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and to submit their decisions for reversal to any new court 
that might be invented. A statesman anxious to supersede, 
and in effect to destroy, the authority in Prize causes of 
two ancient and dignified courts to which not only his own 
country but the whole world was indebted for the soundest 
and highest-principled exposition of the Law of Nations 
could hardly be expected to stop there. Nor did he. Having 
lightly dismissed the Courts, he as lightly proceeded to 
dismiss the Law of Nations. “ His Majesty’s Government,” 
he said, “‘ were ready and willing for their part, in lieu of 
“endeavouring to frame new and more satisfactory rules 
“for the prevention of contraband trade in the future, #0 
“abandon the principle of contraband of war altogether ”’ ; they 
“would be glad to see the right of search limited in every 
“ practicabie way ”’; they “ would be willing,” if their ready 
and willing abolition of contraband were accepted, to agree 
that “the carriage of belligerent despatches and of persons in 
“the naval and military services of a belligerent’ should be 
allowed as non-contraband, or in other words as lawful 
to a neutral; in order to achieve which, said Sir Edward 
writing to his delegates as on behalf of H.M. Government, 
“ they would welcome and wish you to do all you can to secure 
“an arrangement under which mail packets or bags in transit 
“on board a neutral ship should be inviolable, even though 
“such mails should contain despatches for a bellizerent.” 

Thus, on the 12th June, 1907, having had full time by 
then to consider the commitment to France he had made 
eighteen months earlier, and to realize the possibilities of 
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war which it involved, Sir Edward Grey deliberately set 
about to define anew the methods in which, so far as the 
sea was concerned, that war was to be waged by his country- 
men. He was “anxious” to supersede the ancient and 
honourable English Prize Courts; he was “ready and 
“willing” to abolish the principle of contraband of 
war; to allow and even to welcome the carriage by neutrals 
of enemy despatches and enemy forces military or naval; 
he would be glad to see the right of search limited in every 
practicable way. All this was wholly contrary to English 
traditions; it was to the full as contrary to the Law of 
Nations as up to that date understood, declared and 
enforced not alone by English but by foreign Prize Courts. 
And it was also all in diminution of the naval rights upon 
the exercise whereof England must rely in time of war. 
It was an invitation to neutrals to take a belligerent part 
in wars by providing either or both contending powers 
with Arms and Munitions to be used against each other 
as well as by carrying “ inviolable * despatches, or military 
forces for either or both; and an announcement to them 
that even the right of search and visit to ascertain their 
nationality and neutrality would thenceforth be strictly 
limited and narrowed. It was a vast surrender of the rights 
and powers of the English Navy. 

Provided with these instructions, Sir Edward Fry and his 
consorts went to the Hague to be adjured thus by the 
President of the Conference: —“ Let us then set bravely to 
“work, having, to light our path, the luminous star of 
“peace and universal justice, which we shall never reach, 
“but which will always guide us for the good of humanity.” 
They accordingly bravely worked towards the luminous 
star of peace into the fourteen Hague Conventions of War. 
After which came the London Conference, intended to 
invent new Laws of War for the use of the International 
Prize Court which Sir Edward Grey had been so “ anxious 
“to secure,’ and which had been constituted at the Hague 
Conference by Convention No. 12. New Instructions were 
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now issued on 8th July, 1908 (to Lord Desart, who was 
appointed as British plenipotentiary) which prescribed the 
abandonment of some of the most vital principles of the 
Law of Nations as hitherto affirmed and enforced by 
British Prize Courts; and the acceptance of the contrary 
principles, long advocated by the military Powers of the 
Continent, but always hitherto denied, denounced and 
repudiated—and occasionally even resisted by war—on 
behalf of Great Britain. In general Lord Desart was in- 
structed, whatever else he might do, to agree with the 
foreign delegates. On the most important points he was to 
surrender at once, on others he was to argue, but in the 
end to abandon them for the way of the luminous star. 
In general he and his colleagues were to avoid insisting on 
any belligerent rights at sea; they were to insist, on the 
contrary, upon neutral licence; but whatever they did they 
were to agree to any sacrifices of Sea Power to Soldier 
Power. 

That was the method of War at Sea prepared in 1907 and 
1908. 

How an outburst of popular feeling and a consequent vote 
of the House of Lords defeated the Naval Prize Bill, de- 
stroyed therewith and rendered impossible the erection 
of the anxiously desired International Prize Court, and 
implicitly condemned the Declaration of London which 
expressly invented the special new Law for the special use 
of that new court, need not here be recounted. It is all 
written in the Parliamentary Debates and the Blue-Books 
that nobody reads. Suffice it to say that the Declaration thus 
condemned by Parliament was not and has not to this day 
been ratified by H.M. the King. But it was nevertheless 
kept in a pigeon-hole at the Foreign Office. Parliament had 
refused to sanction the attempt to alter our own Laws and 
the Law of Nations embodied in a secretly-made compact, 
or to subject our fleet to an alien Prize Court empowered to 
apply the new law thus compacted. The Monarch had given 
no sanction to the attempt. For the moment the fleet 
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was saved from being strangled. But the bow-string was 
kept for further use. 

Then came the war. And therewith came instantly the 
knowledge that, for us at least, the issue of the war depended 
on our sea power, and that sea power on the methods 
whereby it was to be exercised. 

At once the fighting men began to bethink themselves 
of the methods of warfare at sea, and to pay attention to 
what the writing and talking men had done with them. 
They saw that what had been done was not good. The 
writing and talking men, with Sir Edward Grey at their 
head, maintained that it was all very good and must not be 
touched. But the seamen so strenuously protested, re- 
monstrated and insisted, that the writing men had to cast 
about for semblances of concessions to them. One concession 
after another they were forced to make. Proclamations and 
Orders in Council succeeded each other, each contradictory 
of its predecessor, each destructive of its predecessor and 
each cutting away huge chunks out of the Declaration of 
London, until at last chaos has been reached, and those very 
neutrals whom it was thought for ever to conciliate have 
burst in with denunciations of the Foreign Office which 
had hoped to be their best friend. What has happened, 
between the determination of the fighting men to be 
relieved from methods which paralysed their fighting and 
the determination of the writing men to save their own 
credit, is so astonishing as hardly to be credible. The rules 
within which our fighting men at sea have to fight depend, 
as the Foreign Office believes and the Privy Council sug- 
gests, on the mind of Sir Edward Grey. And that mind is 
but the final resultant resolution of various forces; 
of Party needs, of political and moral “ views,’ of the 
yearnings and desires of various excellent persons with 
influence in constituencies, of mistakes already made, of 
efforts to escape from them, and of a primary desire to 
save the credit and the face of those who made the mistakes, 
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needs of the Navy. It is the mind of an honest, harried 
gentleman in awful difficulties mainly of his own creation, 
and seeking first one and then another issue from them, 
driven from pillar to post, and finally constrained to affirm 
and to defend principles the precise contrary of those with 
which he started. Like the woman of Samaria he has had 
many minds and that which he now has is not his mind. 


What happened to that mind up to the end of September 
has already been recorded.* What has happened since 
remains to be told. 

The Royal Proclamation of the 4th August had pro- 
claimed a list of contraband differing from that of the 
Declaration of London, by classing aeroplanes and aircraft 
as absolute contraband. 

The Order in Council of 20th August had—despite all 
that had occurred in Parliament—ordered the adoption of 
the unratified Declaration of London by the Admiralty, 
the Fleet and the Prize Court—yet with five “ additions 
“and modifications” quite contrary to the Declaration, 
and basing the Order on the assertion that it was “ desirable 
“that the naval operations of the allied forces should be 
“conducted on similar principles.” This Order showed that 
in the tug of war the fighting seamen had pulled the writing 
clerks five long steps away from their position. 

The Proclamation of the 21st September introduced 
“further modifications”? into the Declaration by pro- 
claiming rubber, hides and iron ores to be conditional 
contraband, very contrary to the Declaration which had 
declared that all these “ may not be declared contraband 
OL war.” 

The Order in Council of the 29th October then came. It 
was monumental. Repealing the Order in Council of 2oth 
August, and thereby—let this be well noted—abandoning 

af EB The Laws of War,” Canpip Quarterty Review, November, 1914, 
FP 909. 
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the pretence that it was desirable that the naval operations 
of the allied forces should be conducted on similar princi- 
ples, this Order cut loose from everything hitherto known. 
(a) It ordered that “a neutral vessel with papers indicating 
“a neutral destination, which notwithstanding the de- 
““stination shown on the papers, proceeds to an enemy 
“port, shall be liable to capture and condemnation if 
“she is encountered before the end of her next voyage.” 
(b) It ordered a new presumption of destination for 
the use of the armed forces or of a government de- 
partment of the enemy. (c) It ordered a new liability 
to capture of conditional contraband “on board a vessel 
“bound for a neutral port if the goods are consigned ‘ to 
order,’ or if the ship’s papers do not show who is the 
“ consignee of the goods, or if they show a consignee of the 
“* goods in territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy.” 
(d) It ordered that in any such case “it shall lie upon the 
“owners of the goods to prove that their destination was 
“innocent.” (e) And finally it expressly gave power to any 
“ one of H.M. Principal Secretaries of State ” to direct that 
** Article 35 of the said Declaration [of London] shall not 
“apply ” to ships bound for a port in a neutral country, 
whenever “‘ it is shown to the satisfaction of ”’ himself, the 
Secretary, “that the enemy government is drawing sup- 
“plies for its armed forces from or through ” that neutral 
country; and that when his, the Secretary of State’s, satis- 
faction has been notified in the London Gazette such ships 
“shall not be immune from capture.” This last was 
nothing less than a substitution of the “‘ showing” by 
somebody or anybody to the Secretary of State, of his own 
sole resulting knowledge—or non-knowledge—and of his 
consequent “ satisfaction,” for the Law of Nations, for the 
Declaration of London, for the Admiralty Prize Court and for 
the Committee of Privy Council. It was a substitution by 
that Secretary of State himself of himself for everything else! 

Here then were five further steps added to the five 
by which the Seamen had pulled over the Clerks. These 
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were now far away from their original base: nay, they had 
abandoned that base for ever. For they had repealed and 
withdrawn the sole reason ever pretended or alleged for 
ordering the adoption of the unratified Declaration of Lon- 
don—namely, that it was desirable that the naval operations 
of the Allies should be conducted on similar principles, and 
had thus left its adoption and themselves without so much 
as a pretence of justification. Here were ten big holes 
knocked in the Declaration of London, and its sole foun- 
dation blown up from under it. Nevertheless, this Order 
continued, like that of the zoth August which it repealed, 
to order that “the Declaration of London shall, subject 
“to the exclusion of the lists of contraband and non- 
“contraband and to the modifications hereinafter set out, 
“be adopted and put in force by H.M. Government.” It 
is as though one should say the play of “ Hamlet ” shall, 
subject to the exclusion of Hamlet and the Ghost and the 
inclusion of Falstaff, be adopted and played by His Majesty’s 
servants. 

On the same day as the Order (29th October) there was 
issued a Royal Proclamation proclaiming another third new 
list of contraband, with additions thereto beyond those 
already made by the Proclamations of the 4th August and 
the 21st September, to the lists in the Declaration of 
London. 

The next Proclamation (of the 23rd December) proclaimed 
yet a fourth list of contraband, no one of the four agreeing 
with that in the Declaration, which constitutes therefore a 
fifth list. To each one of the five, Sir Edward Grey has 
successively pledged himself and his country, and each one, 
except the last, he has successively abandoned. We are 
probably not yet at the end of the additions, modifica- 
tions and alterations, which may yet go to furnish forth 
a sixth or a seventh list. Time will show. 


From all this we must draw the very fearful conclusion 
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that at no time has there been a definite notion of the 
methods whereby we were to make war at sea, or any 
settled determination to stand by any particular kind of 
method. There has nowhere been apparent any such con- 
viction as was entertained in common by Pitt and Fox and 
Nelson, and later on by Disraeli, John Stuart Mill and Lord 
Salisbury, by Mahan and Lord Roberts—that upon the 
maintenance of certain definite principles of the Law of 
Nations depends the whole effectual offensive power of our 
Navy; nor any such resolve as in 1801 both Pitt and Nelson 
declared that, if we would be safe, we must maintain those 
principles. There has rather been a hazy shifting view such as 
that expressed by Count Nelidow when he talked at the 
Hague Conference of “ dreaming of the ideal of universal 
“peace and a fraternity of peoples which are after all but 
“the natural and superior aspirations of the human soul.” 
There has been “ the luminous star of peace and universal 
“‘ Justice which we shall never reach but which will always 
“euide us.” It was dreaming of this kind which brought 
about the Assassination by Mines Convention; it is the 
pursuit of the star of peace by the paths of Conventions and 
Declarations on the Laws of War, and the subsequent 
sudden awakening to War itself, that has led into successive 
quagmires. 

What now has become of the alien tribunal to which Sir 
Edward Grey was anxious to submit our own courts and our 
fleet; what of the abandonment of the principle of contra- 
band which he was ready and willing to make; what of the 
right of search which he would be glad to limit? The court 
has been swept into the limbo of foolish and forgotten 
things, and at the first breath of war we have Sir Edward 
Grey promulgating in the name of the Monarch Proclama- 
tions and Orders in Council, not abolishing but lengthening, 
not once but four times on end, the lists of contraband; 
we have him at each step increasing those restrictions on 
neutral trade which in 1907 it was his object “ to limit as 
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“far as may be possible,” until, in one respect at least, he 
has carried them beyond anything ever before known. 

Indetermination and vacillation could not fail to have 
their inevitable results in breeding more vacillation. 
Sweden complained that having been made to believe in 
August that her iron ore would not be treated as contraband, 
she was suddenly told in September that it would be so 
treated; whereupon it was announced that H.M. Govern- 
ment had decided not to interfere with her exports of that 
ore. Again, the fleet having been ordered not to capture 
belligerents going in neutral vessels to join the forces in 
arms against us, the fighting men remonstrated and the 
order was withdrawn. 

Unhappily that is not the end, nor could be. A “ Note 
“was presented by the American Ambassador to the 
“ Foreign Office yesterday ” (29th December) “where in 
“the absence of Sir Edward Grey it was received by Lord 
“Haldane.” Thus announced The Times of Wednesday, 
30th December. On Thursday, however, it had to print a 
communication issued by the Press Bureau declaring that 
there was no truth in the statement, and that the Note was, 
in fact, only received on the 30th. The Times retorted that, 
on the contrary, there was “‘ no truth ” in the Press Bureau 
correction, and that the Note was, in fact, formally delivered 
on the 29th; whereupon the Foreign Office fired its last shot 
by rejoining that if it had been delivered it had not been 
opened before the 30th! This exchange of passes is not so 
trifling as it seems; for it indicates a deplorable habit of 
shiftiness and childish evasion on the part of the Foreign 
Office, coupled with a very necessary but wholly insufficient 
excuse for the assumption by the Lord Chancellor of the 
conduct of Foreign Affairs during any absence, however 
short, of the Foreign Minister. Of all the Ministers Lord 
Haldane is the least appropriate for such a charge at such a 
moment. He is one of the Three who concealed from their 
colleagues the 1906 commitment to France. His assumption 
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of such an office as that of Foreign Affairs was certain to 
raise discontent, and only too likely to give rise to strange 
rumours, which became immediately current, such as that 
he had given an expression of his own views on the right 
way to deal with copper as contraband wholly at variance 
with those prevailing at the Admiralty, and had only with 
difficulty been induced to abandon them. In any case it 
seems advisable that the Lord Chancellor should stick to 
the Woolsack, and that if he is to meddle with other offices 
than his own, it should neither be, at this time, with the 
War Office nor the Foreign Office. 

The importance of the American Note lies, however, 
neither in the date nor in the person to whom it was de- 
livered. It lies in this, that it recalls Sir Edward Grey’s 
yearnings in 1907 and 1909 for the abolition of contraband, 
the freedom of neutrals from restrictions and the quest of 
the luminous star; and compares them sharply with his 
recent Orders in Council. The Note is perhaps written as 
much for American voters as some of our own solemn 
pronouncements are written for English voters. But it is 
not to be treated lightly. The backings and fillings of the 
Foreign Office afford far too good an array of reasons in 
support of the argument that neutral countries should be 
left free to take part in the war by carrying for our enemies 
the goods these can no longer carry for themselves ; and of the 
argument that the newtrade thus carried on should no longer 
be held contraband—or unlawful—and that the new profits 
to be thus made by neutrals out of assisting one or both belli- 
gerents in the war are profits to which they have a natural 
right. The contrary arguments against these are for- 
tunately to be found in the whole body of Prize Law 
enshrined in the able and luminous decisions of the United 
States’ own courts, and in the practice of the rights of war 
by the United States themselves, as conducted no longer 
ago than during their war with Spain of 1898. 

This is no time for paltering. Fighting as we are for 
existence, we must exercise all the rights of sea-warfare— 
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aye, and not only those which Sir Edward Grey has half- 
heartedly retained, but those he has affected to abandon. 
We have no choice. We must resume all our rights and 
exercise them, or we are lost. We must do it despite all 
and at all costs. It were better to perish in bold defence 
of our rights than to perish through their cowardly abandon- 
ment. 

There are some indications of an attempt to form against 
us a Neutral League for the denial of these rights, and for 
the prevention, by force or the threat of force, of their 
exercise. That need not affright us. The exercise of the 
rights themselves will suffice to defeat the attempt. Twice 
before in our history that very thing happened with that 
very result. 

In 1780, we were infinitely poorer and fewer in numbers 
than now we are. We were at war with our American 
Colonies (not yet become the United States), with France, 
and with Spain, when Russia formed with Prussia, Norway, 
Sweden and Holland the First Armed Neutrality avowedly 
intended to prevent us from exercising our right of capture 
at sea. We continued to exercise the right, and at the out- 
break of the French revolutionary war the Armed Neutra- 
lity disappeared like a ghost at cockcrow. Here is what that 
able jurist, Robert Ward, wrote in 1801 of the English 
action: — 

“¢ Solitary, and abandoned by the whole world; struggling 
“with a fatal schism amongst her own children; opposed, 
“with diminished resources, to all the greatest Maritime 
“Powers of Europe, to the Continent of America, and 
*¢ almost to the Continent of Asia; without a single ally, and 
“‘ before her ancient vigour had shone out under the direc- 
“tion of her favourite admiral, to the dismay of her 
“‘ opponents; nothing could be more firm, or consequently, 


‘in such a situation, more honourable, than the conduct of 
“ Great Britain.”* 


Again in 1800, a second Armed Neutrality was formed 


* Ward’s «Treatise on Maritime Law,” p. 157. Diplomatic Review 
Office, London, 1875. 
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with the same purpose. It had scarcely a year’s existence. 
Mr Pitt, although already at war with France, Spain and 
Holland, did not hesitate. He chose rather to add to his 
enemies Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Denmark—the four 
Powers of the combination—than to surrender the rights 
of war; and he put into the mouth of King George III the 
memorable speech of February, 1801: 


“‘ A convention,” said the King, “‘ has been concluded by 
“that court [of St Petersburg], with those of Copenhagen 
“and Stockholm, the object of which, as avowed by one of 
‘the contracting parties, is to renew their former engage- 
“ments for establishing, by force, a new code of maritime 
“< Jaw, inconsistent with the rights and hostile to the interests of 
“* this country. 

“In this situation, I could not hesitate as to the conduct 
“‘ which it became me to pursue. J have taken the earliest 
“ measures to repel the aggression of this hostile confederacy 
“and to support those principles which are essential to the 
“ maintenance of our naval strength, and which are grounded 
“ on the system of public laws, so long established and recog- 
* nized in Europe.” 


This “hostile confederacy ” led to Nelson’s battle of 
Copenhagen in 1801, which resulted, as Lord Grenville 
wrote, in “‘ separating Denmark by force and definitively 
“from the Armed Neutrality ”’; and as a further conse- 
quence in separating also therefrom its chief member, 
Russia, which by the Convention of June, 1801, formally 
adhered to a reaffirmation of English maritime rights. 


In those days our State affairs were managed by great 
statesmen, and our Sea business by great Seamen, who 
knew that they had better fight at the greatest odds than 
surrender those rights which alone enabled them to fight 
at all. In these days if those who manage our State and sea 
affairs do not know that, we must look for those who do. 
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HENCE or how or by whose fault it came that the 
Great Misadventure of War has fallen upon us, 
nobody can certainly say. Nor will anybody ever be able to 
say. [he final effectual cause is as much hidden from us. We 
know no more of that than of the cause of the eruption of a 
volcano. Causes are indeed alleged, different causes by each 
side, and even by each component part of each side. Facts 
are affirmed, denied, reaffirmed, explained, contradicted. 
No one of them is a fact at all, but only a statement by men 
whose apparent conflict is but part of their common purpose 
to keep the world in ignorance of their doings. Notes, 
Dispatches, Proclamations, Facts alleged and Facts un- 
deniable, Truth and Lies, jostle each other in a chance 
medley, from which the historian, coming at the earliest 
two generations later on, when Chance has betrayed some 
of the concealed things, will seek painfully to trace the true 
course of matters, and to tell mankind—which by that time 
will have ceased to care about it—the true Truth. To whom 
at once will reply another historian with another notion of it 
all and another wholly contrary Truth, now rendered more 
doubtful, less established and less instructive than ever for 
present or future. 
One thing remains which cannot be denied or doubted. 
War is the final failure and breakdown of all that is highest 
prized by Mankind in all its avowed purposes. Churches 
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and Faiths, which teach men to serve and love one another; 
Kings, Kaisers, Emperors and Presidents of Republics, the 
fathers of their people who live only for their good; States- 
men who scorn delights and live laborious days in order to 
ensure for their ignorant fellow subjects the blessings of 
Peace, Prosperity and Safety against the wicked other 
Statesmen across the border; Foreign Ministers especially 
whose business it is to detect and defeat the plans of these 
wicked others, by reason, argument, precedent, or, if need 
be, by armaments, alliances, and loaded protocols; the 
Press, which knows everything, tells everything, and can 
unravel the hardest knots and thread the most complicated 
mazes by the infallible clue of enlightened public opinion— 
as by itself expressed—all these have suddenly failed and 
have become bankrupt. They were there to ensure Peace and 
Security. For that, and no other purpose whatever, they 
were all invented, chosen, appointed, invested with power, 
garbed with dignity and phrases. Yet Peace has flown away 
altogether, or at least to places where they are not nor their 
works known. Despite them all, War, mocking them and 
their efforts, has stalked in, with Murder and Starvation 
and Horror unimaginable. It is a pitiable cataclysm, the 
defeat of the accumulated effort of centuries to secure the 
peoples by means of Rulers and Wiseacres ; the most awful, 
sudden, unexpected catastrophe conceivable of the most 
prudent and complete systems: the ruin of everything in 
which men have most believed and have most reverenced. 
Because of this, Kings and Kaisers, Emperors and Presi- 
dents, conscious that all the conventions had tumbled into 
ruin, forsook the Byzantine language of the courts and began 
to call each other bad names. Because of this, Statesmen and 
Diplomats threw off their distinguished consideration for 
each other and lapsed into home truths. Because of this, 
armies and fleets were mobilized and millions of men, for- 
saking kith and kin, home and livelihood, began to run about 
in Europe in order to kill or at least to wound and maim 
each other, for they knew not what. Because the Men of 
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Words had broken down in their business of keeping Peace, 
the Men of Deeds were called up and let loose to make 
War. 

For long these Men of Deeds had been put down and kept 
down. Laws, Peace, Prisons and Gallows had chained up 
their natural ferocity and repressed, or as some thought had 
altogether destroyed in them, the elemental savage. Now 
the elemental savage was once again sought out and appealed 
to. His secular enemy, the Man of Words, now discovered 
that there was nothing he lovedso much as the Manof Deeds. 
He called him brother, hero, saviour, patriot; promoted 
vulgar cutting, maiming, wounding and the infliction of 
grievous bodily harm erstwhile known as vulgar crimes, 
into the noble peerage of acts of valour in the field; bade all 
Men of Deeds henceforth to be fierce, savage, cruel and 
crafty; and promised for every notable act hitherto pun- 
ished by fine, imprisonment or gallows, rewards and pen- 
sions, and even a few of the ribbons, crosses, orders and 
other noble gewgaws hitherto reserved for Cash and 
Words. 

The poor simple Man of Deeds was noways loath. Con- 
scious of a fighting spirit only too long and too cruelly 
repressed for the benefit of serene, prosperous, flabby men 
whose hands could not keep their head; conscious of his 
own courage and contempt for danger; conscious also of his 
own love for his home country and of a duty thereto, the 
Man of Deeds sprang to the call, with the joy of one who 
was at last to have a free field and a chance to show what he 
was, and instead of his old dull, drab, careful, fearful, 
hunger-haunted life to begin the grand and glorious sport 
of War without other thought than that. The able-bodied 
man of his hands was at last come to his own; and when the 
unable-bodied Men of the Tongue and the Pen served out 
to him the latest and deadliest known contrivances for 
wrecking the other able-bodied good fellows, who for some 
unknown reason were to fight with him, he gleefully went 
forth to battle. If any were sad or sorrowful or doubtful it 
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was not he. Whatever others might be, he was in his plain 
duty and in joy to doit. 

And so for nigh six weary months the Man of Deeds has 
been tramping, fighting cheerfully, suffering abominably and 
dying patiently in marches, in trenches, in hospitals. Summer 
mellowed into Autumn, Autumn chilled into Winter. Still 
the battle continued ever more cruel and bloody, ever 
flinging forth wrecks of poor humanity, yet keeping the 
worst wrecks of all lying dead and unburied between the 
trenches of the opposing armies. 


Suddenly came Christmas Day. The half-sodden, half 
frozen slush of the trenches was manned as usual with men 
sworn and eager to maim and destroy the men in the oppo- 
site trenches. ‘Then a strange thing happened. Nobody quite 
knew how it came about; but “ the private soldiers of one 
“army and the private soldiers of the other arranged an 
“armistice.” On Christmas Day this happened to the 
Queen’s Westminsters: ‘“‘ We were singing to the Germans 
“instead of shooting at them. It started by wishing each 
“other ‘A happy Christmas,’ and after a little while they 
“shouted out, ‘ Englishmen, sing to us.’ We got out our 
“hymn books, stuck candles on the tops of the trenches, 
“and sang, ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ * Abide with me,’ and 
““* While shepherds watched their flocks by night.’ They 
“* gave us three cheers, and we then asked them to sing to us, 
“which they did. Some of our chaps went out as far as the 
“wire entanglements and met some of the Germans, and 
“arranged not to shoot on Christmas Day, which was 
“agreed to. Out came those Germans to wish us a Happy 
“ Day. We went out, told them we were at war with them, 
“and that really they must play the game and pretend to 
“fight; they went back, but again attempted to come 
“ towards us, so we fired over their heads. They fired a shot 
“back to show they understood, and the rest of the day 
“passed quietly in this part of the line. .. . So there you 
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“ are: all this talk of hate, all this fury at each other that has 
“raged since the beginning of the war, quelled and stayed 
“by the magic of Christmas. .... The whole thing is 
“ extraordinary. The men were all so natural and friendly.” 
In another part of the line “ voices called to us * A Merry 
“¢ Christmas,’ and we replied, and as if caught by a sudden 
“ feeling many of us left the trenches, and, clambering over 
“our barbed wire, we went to the half-way line and 
“exchanged compliments and gifts with the enemy.” 
Again, in the trenches of the Essex Regiment, this is what 
happened: “ From our trenches: ‘Good morning, Fritz.’ 
“(No answer.) ‘ Good morning, Fritz.” (Still no answer.) 
““GOOD MORNING, FRITZ’ From the German 
“trenches: ‘Good morning.’ From our trenches: ‘ How 
“are you? —‘ All right..—* Come over here, Fritz.’— 
“ “No, if I come I get shot.’—* No, you wont. Come on.’— 
“*No fear.—‘ Come and get some fags, Fritz.—‘ No, 
“you come half-way, and I meet you.’—‘ All right.’ One 
“of our fellows thereupon filled his pocket with fags and 
“‘ got over the trench. The German got over his trench; 
“and, right enough, they met half-way and shook hands, 
“ Fritz taking the fags and giving chocolate in exchange. It 
“‘was good to see the Germans standing on top of their 
“trenches, and the English, also with caps waving in the 
aim, ll cheering.” 

These things provoked thoughts. “ As I walked slowly 
“back to our own trenches,” writes a Lancashire Fusilier, 
“T thought of Mr Asquith’s sentence about not sheathing 
“the sword until the enemy be finally crushed. It is all very 
“well for Englishmen living comfortably at home to talk 
“in flowing periods, but when you are out here you begin 
* to realize that sustained hatred is impossible.” An infantry 
Colonel remarked, “ If we don’t take care there will be a per- 
“manent peace without Generals or Commanding Officers 
“having any say in the matter.” And an officer in the Rifle 
Brigade adds, “It is a rum show; I believe politicians will 
“be wrong now, and that the war will come to an end be- 
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“cause every one will get fed up and refuse to go on 
“ shooting.” 

Is not all this eloquent? Must it not touch us and teach 
us? Human Nature suddenly tears off all the conventions of 
War, and in the persons of these worn, brave men, told off 
to exterminate each other, irresistibly for one moment 
asserts its own kindly friendly self, contrary to all rules. 
It was there all the time, weighed down by Authority, 
almost crushed out by the Word of Command, but always 
there. And now, on the day of all other days when men who 
had long forgotten it remember the command, “ Love one 
** another,” when home and all it means came back to each 
—now it broke all bonds. ‘Good God,” said the 
soldier to himself, “what have we been doing? Am I 
“for ever to go on trying to kill poor Fritz over there, 
“thirty yards away, and he me? Not to-day, at least. 
“No, not to-day. Peace on earth and goodwill towards 
““men seem far from our anxious minds and_ battered 
“bodies. As we crouch in our mud and ice, watching each 
“other to kill at first sight, it is all War on earth and ill- 
“will towards men. But it shall at least not be so to-day. 
** Fritz, come here.”’ 

Thus the Truce of God was kept. And therewith there 
crept into the mind of some of those brave, forlorn, kindly 
fighting men the thought that, if they only knew how, they 
would make it into a Truce not for a day only but for all 
time—“ Sustained hatred is impossible.” “If we don’t 
“take care there will be a permanent peace without 
“Generals or Commanding Officers having any say in the 
“matter,” says the Infantry officer. “I believe the poli- 
“ticians will be wrong and that the war will come to an end 
“ because every one will get fed up and refuse to go on 
“shooting,” says the Highland officer. 

Alas! no. Such hopes are not to be cherished. In the 
brave, simple heart of the fighting man, indeed, 
sustained hatred is impossible. But to the Men of 
Words it is only too possible. To the true Party Man it is 
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the very breath of his being and the only explanation 
of himself. Neither can the Politicians, the Generals, 
nor the Commanding Officers be lightly set aside. However 
fed up the Fighting Man may be he will not, nor will his 
friend Fritz, refuse to go on shooting. They have been 
assiduously taught that they must go on shooting till they 
are told to stop, and go on they will. Go on, indeed, they did 
when the day’s truce ended. It is so. It will be so. It must 
be. It can be no otherwise until certain definite things are 
done and certain definite men behind Fritz are driven off 
from their prey. 

But now, Men of Words, whose failure brought all this 
about, bethink yourselves. See whether the time is not yet 
at hand when you can again begin Rhetoric and Protocols 
to some purpose. Fritz and I really cannot go on shooting 
each other for ever. When is your turn to come again? 

Give Peace in our time, O Lord! 


THE ENGLISH IN WAR 


ce 


... They were always more sparing than is usually 
“known in Civil Wars, shedding very little Blood after 
“resistance was given over, and having a noble and 
“Christian sense of the lives of their Brethren: insomuch 
““as the Common Men, when they have been pressed by 
“* some fiercer Officer, to follow the execution, have answered, 
“they could not find in their hearts to hurt Men who 
“had nothing in their hands.’ ” 


(Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England. Vol. 111, 
p. 134. Oxford, 1707). 
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A Pura acainsT THE DecLaraTion oF Lonpon, 1909, THE 
Hacue ConvENTIONS, 1907, AND THE DECLARATION OF 
Paris, 1856; AND A DEMAND FOR THEIR REPUDIATION. 

“*... there should be no interference 

“with neutral trade provided the vital 

** interests of Great Britain, which are 

“‘at stake in the present conflict, are 

* adequately maintained. 

“ Any interference by the British Navy 
“‘qs directed not to increase British 
“trade, or to diminish the trade of any 
“neutral foreign country, but solely to 
“prevent goods from reaching the enemy 
“which would increase his power in the 
** War against the British and allied 
> forces.” 

(Mr Asquith in the House of Commons, 

17th November, 1914). 


R ASQUITH’S words are an adequate assertion of 

the principle that the vital interests of Great Britain 
require us to prevent from reaching the enemy by sea goods 
which would increase his power in the war. No principle 
could be more sound. But what now are those goods? They 
are not merely arms and ammunition; they are any goods 
that would increase his power in the war; not those only 
which enable him to fight but also those that enable him to 
live and to levy taxes. Arms may be the least of his wants 
that can be supplied over-sea. Raw Material and Food may 
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be the greatest. It was so in the last great war waged a 
century ago, as we wage this, for our very existence. We 
then forced France, our enemy under Napoleon, to pay 6s. 
and 8s. a pound for the same sugar that could be bought in 
England for 6d. We made Napoleon and his allies pay 
twelve times as much as ourselves, and in many cases more 
than twelve times as much, for all sea-borne goods. That is 
what broke his alliances and ruined him. And that was done 
by the English Navy. Mr Asquith now defines our vital 
interest as William Pitt or Lord Nelson would then have 
defined it. It is the same now as then, the same to-day as, if 
we are to exist, it must be for ever. Nor are the means of 
securing this vital interest different. They too are still the 
same. They are summed up and embodied in the Navy. By 
that and by that alone can our enemy’s sea-borne communi- 
cations be cut; by that and by that alone, can he be pre- 
vented from receiving the goods that would increase his 
power. By that, and by that alone, can he be reduced to the 
distress that will dry up his resources and ensure victory 
to our arms. Nay there is more. By that, and by that alone, 
can we ourselves be ensured against any cutting of our own 
communications or any danger of seeing those goods pre- 
vented from reaching us that increase our own power. The 
Navy will assuredly suffice for both tasks; and, if there is 
anything in the teaching of history, either of to-day or of 
the past, it will do more. It will not merely distress the 
enemy and secure ourselves, but will even enable us to 
increase that oversea traffic by which we live and but for 
which we should be but a sandbank in the North Sea. It 
will both stop the enemy’s trade and increase our own. 
But it must be left free to do so. 

The Navy has already shown what it amounts to. Already 
the German flag has disappeared from the seas, while ours 
continues its trade as before. And since freights are 
rising there is already a certain promise of the number of 
our ships being added to by the war instead of being, as 
some thought would be the case, greatly diminished. That 
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is not because of Lloyd’s, nor because of the Government 
insurance; it is because of the silent protection afforded by 
the Fleet whose predominance in power has so far kept the 
high seas free from German merchant ships, and in almost 
absolute safety for our own. 

So far, however, is but the first phase of the war. In that 
phase Germany has been able to live upon her savings, as it 
were—upon her accumulated stocks of such sea-borne food 
and raw material as in time of peace she had already ob- 
tained from over-seas. The second phase is now approaching 
when, unless her stocks now depleted can be replenished, 
there must begin for her the period when she, like Napoleon 
and his allies, will have to pay twelve or more times as much 
as we pay for all sea-borne goods, and when her distress will 
become great and in the end unbearable. It is now therefore, 
and from now forth, that the importance begins to be 
greatest of so using our sea-power as to prevent her from 
getting the goods that increase her power. For these goods 
will henceforth nor merely add to her fighting power, they 
will, if she can get them, rescue her very means of existence, 
which from henceforth will begin to be in peril. Cut them 
off and she languishes and starves. Distress ensues, resources 
disappear, money vanishes, taxes cease; and the very armies 
on which she relies must fail for want of power to support 
them. Such was, such is and always must be the effect upon 
the land of the exercise to the full of the sea-power of a 
predominant Navy. 

It is, thus, in the second phase of a war—in that phase 
which is now impending—that this stress begins to be felt, 
and it is consequently in that phase that there will begin 
the desperate efforts of the oppressed belligerent to escape 
the pressure of sea-power. Already in Germany copper is 
costing five times as much, and barley three times as much 
as each costs here, while aluminium has trebled and anti- 
mony quadrupled in price there; and if we resume and 
exercise the powers of our Navy, the German prices for 
those and other things will certainly in time rise to the 
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twelve times as much that was achieved in the Napoleonic 
War. To escape that ruin now begins to be Germany’s chief 
object. How is it to be attained? Only in one way—by 
employing if possible the neutral vessel to carry on the trade 
which German vessels are now unable to continue. The 
3,000,000 and more net tons of the German mercantile 
marine are out of business. What then are the neutral 
nations with tonnage to supply their place? Not the United 
States with her 700,000 tons hitherto, and probably hence- 
forward incapable of being added to by the admission of 
foreign-built ships to her register. The United States will 
hardly be able, even if willing, to take over the trade of the 
German Mercantile Marine. But there is Norway with a 
net tonnage of 1,718,000, Sweden with 805,000, Denmark 
with 548,000, and all three together with a net tonnage of 
over 3,000,000, or nearly as much as Germany herself, not 
to mention Holland with a net tonnage of 617,000. To all 
these neutrals Germany will now begin to offer the greatest 
temptations in double freights and triple prices to carry on 
for her the trade she can no longer carry on for herself, and 
thus to save her from ruin. Neutrals cannot claim to do 
that. For to do that is to cease to be neutral. Now there are 
no two ways about it. It 1s now our business and our duty to 
prevent them from carrying on that trade. We must do it, of 
course, with every possible tenderness and consideration 
for our neutral friends. We must do it if possible by per- 
suasion and negotiation. But do it we must, or we fail to 
prevent goods from reaching the enemy which would in- 
crease his power; our Fleet fails in the main, final purpose 
for which it exists; and we fail with it. 

The methods to be employed are evident and simple. 
They consist either in blockading the enemy’s ports against 
the entry of goods—a method which, although less practised 
in these days, has by no means lost its value—or in the more 
general method of the capture of enemy’s property on the 
high seas. For this latter method it is plainly essential to 
exercise the undoubted right of search, or in other words 
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to visit and examine neutral merchant-ships whether under 
convoy or not, to detain them if their examination raises 
suspicion, and to take them in with bulk unbroken for the 
judgment of a Prize Court having full powers to determine 
questions of contraband and of enemy property whether in 
goods or ships. Nothing less will suffice than this. And 
this is a very mild exercise of power, rarely accompanied 
by violence, and always subject to the decision of the Court. 
Yet the right has been so narrowed and the power so 
restricted as almost to be nullified by certain instruments 
most imprudently agreed to by our diplomats. 

It is because by these instruments; by the Declaration 
of London, 1909, the fourteen Hague Conventions, 1907, and 
the Declaration of Paris, 1856; large portions of the right 
and the power to do this have been lightly and inconsider- 
ately surrendered, that it has now become essential for final 
success in this war to demand the resumption of those 
surrendered powers. The predominant Navy we possess. 
But it is shackled in the use of its powers. These shackles 
must be broken and cast away. 


The instruments named are of such length and complica- 


tion that they cannot here be fully described, nor any but 
their more material points mentioned. Those who would 
fully inform themselves thereof must refer to the instru- 
ments themselves, which are to be found in State Papers 
and Blue Books,* and to the numerous published works and 
the debates in Parliament thereon. 

To point out the grave mischiefs effected by the Declara- 
tion of Paris, 1856, the Hague Conventions, 1907, and the 
Declaration of London, 1909; to demonstrate that all those 
instruments have been violated and destroyed ; to show that 
their wreckage is nevertheless still hung about the Fleet; 
and to call, in this hour of need, for the immediate clearing 
away of that wreckage by the denunciation and repudiation 


* For the Declaration of Paris, see Statg Papers 1855-6, pages 136 and 
137, and for English translation, “ Sea Law and Sea Power,”’ p. 228. For the 
Hague Conventions, see Parliamentary Paper Cd. 4,175 of 1908. And for 
the Declaration of London, see Parliamentary Paper Cd. 4,554 of 1909. 
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of all those instruments—that is the purpose here proposed. 
In no other way can the Navy be set free to use its vast 
powers. 

Since the outbreak of the present war four Royal Pro- 
clamations and three Orders in Council have been issued 
dealing with these matters, but most especially with the | 
Declaration of London. Each one destroys part of the | 
Declaration, yet the last of the Orders in Council orders the | 
adoption by the Navy and the Prize Courts of the wreck- 
age thereof that remains. 

The last Order in Council, of 29th October, abandons in 
particular the very ground—nay, the sole ground—on which 
that of zoth August ordered the adoption of the Declaration 
of London—that is to say, because it was then considered 
“ desirable ” that we should act at sea on similar principles 
with France and Russia. It also abandons the direction of 
the former Order that the General Report of the Drafting 
Committee “ shall be considered by all Prize Courts as an 
“authoritative statement of the meaning and intention of 
“ the Declaration.” ‘These are alterations of vast importance 
and of the utmost effect. It is no longer the True Faith that 
the naval powers of England must be exercised similarly to 
and no more than those of France and Russia, or that our 
Fleet must only be allowed to do what theirs can do. It is 
no longer the ‘True Faith that M. Renault’s General Report 
is a divinely inspired and final commentary. That is a great 
advance. It is an advance to the destruction and an invita- 
tion to the repudiation of the whole fabric, ground, com- 
mentary and Declaration together. Having advanced thus 
far we must now advance to the end. 

The modifications made, as well by the four Proclama- 
tions as by the two unrepealed Orders in Council, are all of 
essential importance. All of them indeed are resumptions 
of naval powers surrendered by the Declaration, and there- 
fore reversions to the Law of Nations as it existed before 
the Declaration. Yet none of them redeems the Navy from 
the Declaration. And unless a further advance in the same 
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direction be made by its total denunciation and repudiation, 
the Fleet will still be left under orders which must paralyse 
its action in the gravest conjunctures, and most especially 
at that most important stage of the war on which we are 
now entering—the stage of material and financial stress. 

Each one of the additions and modifications made by 
these Proclamations and Orders in Council is in fact 
destructive of the very Declaration ordered to be adopted. 
For each one materially alters it. Now the Declaration 
cannot be altered at all without destroying it. Article 65 of 
the (only binding) French text says: — 


“* Les dispositions de la présente Déclaration forment un 
“ ensemble indivisible ’’—an “ indivisible whole.” 


And the Report of the Drafting Committee says: — 


* Cet article (65) est trés important et conforme 4 ce qui 
“avait été admis pour la Déclaration de Paris.” 

“Les régles contenues dans la présente Déclaration 
“touchent a des points trés importants et trés différents. 
“ Elles n’ont pas toutes été acceptées avec le méme empresse- 
“ment par toutes les Délégations; des concessions ont été 
“ faites sur un point en vue de concessions obtenues sur un 
“autre. L’ensemble a été, tout balancé, reconnu satisfaisant. 
“* Une attente légitime serait trompée, si une Puissance pouvait 
“faire des réserves a propos dune régle a laquelle une autre 
“ Purssance attache une tmportance particuliére.” 


‘hile Article 66 says: — 


“ Les Puissances Signataires sengagent 4 s’assurer, dans le 
“cas d’une guerre ot les belligérants seraient tous parties 4 
“la présente Déclaration, Dobservation réciproque des régles 
** contenues dans cette Déclaration. Elles donneront, en consé- 
“quence, 4 leurs autorités et @ leurs forces armées les instruc- 
“ tons nécessaires et prendront les mesures qu’il conviendra 
“ pour en garantir Vapplication par leurs tribunaux, spéciale- 
“ ment par leurs tribunaux de prises.” 


Moreover it is recorded in the proceedings of the Im- 
perial Conference of 1st June, 1911, that Sir Edward Grey 
said: — 
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“¢ Of course it is quite true, as Mr Batchelor has pointed 
“out, that there are points in which in our own view the 
“* Declaration of London might be made better than it is if 
“we could get other Powers to agree to them, but the 
“ Declaration of London was the result of a long conference 
“between representatives of the Powers and represents the 
“utmost agreement that could be obtained, and to re-open 
“ points which we discussed at the conference and on which 
“* the provisions of the Declaration represent the utmost amount 
“of agreement that could be obtained would be impracticable 
‘““now. So that our choice is really between ratifying the 
“ Declaration practically as tt stands or withdrawing from it 
* altogether.” 


Sir Edward Grey’s argument in June, 1911, to the Colonial 
delegates was plain and final. Some of the Colonists desired 
even then to make “ additions and modifications ” in the 
Declaration. They were told they could not do it. They 
must take all of it or none; and, persuaded thereto by Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr Asquith, they reluctantly took all. 
And now come the Proclamations and Orders in Council 
doing the very thing which the Colonials were told could 
not be done. Points which it was then declared impracticable 
to re-open are now re-opened. The utmost agreement obtain- 
able is now disagreed with. The indivisible whole is now 
divided. The legitimate expectation is now deceived by one 
Power—and that Power Great Britain—making reserves 
touching a rule to which another Power attaches importance. 
The British signatory Power now breaks the engagement to 
ensure the observation of the rules contained in the Declara- 
tion, and instead of issuing to its armed forces the necessary 
instructions and taking measures to guarantee their applica- 
tion by its Prize Courts, now issues instructions to observe 
other rules and takes measures to guarantee the application 
of those other rules by its Prize Courts. The Colonial 
delegates were persuaded to agree to the Declaration by an 
allegation now wholly abandoned; they were therefore 
completely deceived. And what is more, the indivisible 
Declaration itself being now divided, and part of it taken 
and the other left, some of its provisions adopted and the 
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rest denied and rejected, it is therefore wholly destroyed 
and withdrawn from. 

Yet in the same breath which blows it to the winds our 
Orders in Council order its adoption. 

The “ additions and modifications ” made in the Declara- 
tion by the four Proclamations and the three Orders in 
Council issued since the war, are not mere trifles. They are 
of vast importance—thcy deal with essentials. 

They substitute for evidence or legal presumption, or 
rule of the Declaration, the “ satisfaction’ of a Secretary 
of State (Order in Council of 4th August, 1914, Article 2) 
his “information,” his ‘‘no information,’ or even his 
“opinion ” (Article g and Article 10); and they make either 
of them the ground of a rule for the Admiralty and the 
Navy which these are ordered to act upon. 

They first declare lists of contraband, absolute or 
conditional, differing from those of the Declaration by 
removing aeroplanes and airships from the conditional into 
the absolute list (Order in Council 4th August, schedule, 
Article 11) contrary to Articles 23 and 25 of the Declaration; 
and by adding to the list of conditional contraband, 
among other articles, iron ores, unwrought copper, lead, 
rubber and hides (Proclamation of 21st September). 
And they finally declare those lists “ withdrawn ” (Proclama- 
tion of 29th October); ordain the “ exclusion of the lists 
“of contraband and non-contraband ” contained in “ the 
“provisions of” the Declaration (Order in Council 29th 
October); and set up entirely new lists in lieu thereof. 

They impose (Order in Council zoth August [2]) new 
restrictions and new liabilities (contrary to the Declaration 
Articles 32, 34, 15, 35 and 38) on neutral vessels carrying 
contraband; new inferences of contraband destination 
(Order in Council zoth August [3]); new presumptions of 
the knowledge of a blockade ([4]); new liability to capture 
of conditional contraband ([5]). 

They first justify the adoption of the Declaration by an 
allegation of the necessity for the adoption of similar 
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principles, naval rules and action by the allies, then abandon 
that justification. They first order the adoption of M. 
Renault’s inspired commentary, then abandon that also. 

And they set up (Order in Council 29th October [1] [i] 
the amazing new doctrine that a neutral vessel, even with 
an innocent cargo for an innocent destination, shall be 
liable to capture and condemnation if, with papers showing 
destination to a neutral port, she proceeds to an—even 
unblockaded—enemy port. 

Every one of these changes is a confession that the 
Foreign Office has, with the advent of actual war, become 
aware that the Declaration of London is contrary to the 
Law of Nations and the Laws of War; that it is so contrary 
to what Mr Asquith tells us are the vital interests of Great 
Britain that it should never have been signed; and that if it 
is to be maintained at all it can only be, so to speak, through 
its own destruction. The successive “ additions and modi- 
“fications”? are a tardy but yet altogether insufficient 
admission of repentance of, and attempt to escape from, 
the terrible mistake made by the signature of the Declara- 
tion. 

Unfortunately the escape is not made. In what is left of 
the Declaration by these changes, there remains enough 
most vitally to impair the power of the Navy. 

And here it must be observed that there are certain 
things which H.M. the King has no power to do—nor the 
Foreign Office to do in his name—by Proclamation or Order 
in Council alone, without the assent of Parliament expressed 
in an Act of Parliament. Directions given to the Fleet 
without such assent may be ultra vires and liable to be held 
as having no sufficient authority whenever they come for 
final sanction either before an ordinary Court (as in the case 
of Baird v. Walker) or before a Prize Court, as in the case of 
the ‘‘ Minerva ” and others. This may and probably would 
be the fate of directions, contrary to the Law of Nations 
and to established rules, issued under these Proclamations 


and Orders. That great jurist Calvo, writing in 1872 (p. 690), 
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distinctly says that “ the observation of these prescriptions ” 
(i.e., the prescriptions of Governments) “is nevertheless 
“not obligatory upon the judges except so far as they are 
“in harmony with the general principles of International 
* Law.” So too Halleck, writing in 1878 (p. 433), says “if 
“such ordinances and regulations are in contravention of 
“the established rules of International jurisprudence, 
“prize courts must either violate their duty or entirely 
** disregard them.” So also said Sir James Mackintosh in the 
case of the “ Minerva” (1806), and so equally said Lord 
Stowell in the case of the “ Maria ” (1799), the “‘ Recovery” 
(iee,),;and the ~ Fox” (1811); as also says Phillimore 
(Vol. IIT, p. 654) writing in 1873. 

It is therefore to be remembered that these Proclamations 
and Orders in Council may be, and in all probability must 
be, pronounced of no effect in law, and no more than an 
attempt by Foreign Office officials to impose upon the 
Fleet their own opinions of the moment. 

Nevertheless the executive Government, advising, and 
clothing itself with the authority of, the Monarch, may now, 
as it did at the beginning of the last century, issue directions 
to its Fleet which are contrary to the Law of Nations; 
and although the Prize Court must and will refuse to 
enforce the carrying out of these instructions when so 
contrary, nevertheless the Naval forces of the Crown 
have in the meantime no choice but to obey the order 
issued to them by the Admiralty at the instigation of the 
Foreign Office. Thus quite recently the Admiralty issued 
an order to the Fleet not to capture belligerents in neutral 
vessels on the high seas. This order was held to be necessi- 
tated by, and was in fact an attempt to enforce by “ in- 
“structions,” Article 45 of the Declaration of London. 
And it was only the fortunate and accidental disclosure by 
the Morning Post of the signal to the Fleet and the indigna- 
tion aroused by the order that the Fleet should allow 
thousands of German reservists to join the armies fighting 
against us (presumably on the pretext that they were not 
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“ embodied”) which forced the withdrawal of this in- 
struction to the officers and men of the Fleet to connive at 
the destruction of their brothers in the Army. However 
contrary they are to the Laws of War, and however certain 
to be reversed by the Prize Court, Admiralty orders in 
adoption of the Declaration of London may therefore have 
an immediate effect of the most disastrous character to our 
naval power. 

It was perhaps thought that the Proclamations and 
Orders in Council with their “ additions and modifications ”’ 
would pass unnoticed. In any case it is presumably intended 
and expected that they shall be held good and effectual, and 
that the directions issued thereupon to the Fleet shall by 
that Fleet be carried out. 

If that be so, then the “ additions and modifications ” 
are insufficient. For they leave unmodified some of the pro- 
visions of the Declaration which most grievously shackle 
the British Navy, and which must, should they remain in 
admitted force, most materially impair its action against 
the enemy. The following are instances: — 

1. Breach of Blockade is rendered easier and less perilous 
by Articles 14, 16, 17, 19 and 20 forbidding the right of the 
blockading Power to capture a blockade runner at any time 
to the conclusion of her voyage; as well as by restriction of 
capture to ships of the blockading force alone. 

2. Hard and fast lists of contraband and non-contraband 
are adopted instead of leaving the Prize Court to determine 
what is contraband (which is one thing at one time and place 
and in one set of conditions, and another thing in others) — 
thus rendering it harder for England to stop contraband 
trade with her enemy. (See Articles 22, 23, 24, 25 and 28.) 

3. Condemnation of a ship carrying contraband is re- 
stricted to a case in which the contraband forms more than 
half the cargo. 

4. The destruction of a neutral vessel is permitted to a 
belligerent man-of-war without examination by any Prize 
Court, and the weaker naval belligerent is thus relieved 
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from the duty of bringing the detained vessel, with her 
cargo unembezzled and intact, and without bulk broken, 
into port for judgment. 

5. The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag (see 
Article 55) is presumed valid if effected more than thirty 
days before the outbreak of hostilities. 

6. The settled test of enemy property is (by Article 58) 
materially varied so as to be made wholly uncertain. 

7. Exemption from all search or examination is ordained 
for any neutral vessels, however suspicious, when accom- 
panied by a convoy of the smallest man-of-war of their 
own or their alleged nation. 

In all these cases the effect is to shackle the stronger 
British Navy and to give an advantage to the weaker enemy 
Navy. 

The Declaration of London, be it remembered, was signed 
without the knowledge either of the People or the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; it has never been assented to by 
Parliament; and has never been ratified by H.M. the King. 

To adopt and enforce in such circumstances a Declaration 
so injurious to the British Navy would be of great national 
mischief, and would expose the country to immediate grave 
dangers. 

It is because of this that it is necessary to call for the 
rescission of the two Orders in Council which profess to 
adopt and to enforce the Declaration of London; and thus 
to leave both the Law to be enforced by the Prize Courts, 
and the instructions to be issued by the Admiralty to the 
Fleet, on the same footing as that on which they stood 
before our officials were beguiled into the tamperings with 
the Law of Nations and the Laws of War embodied in the 
Declaration. 

The only way now left is to repudiate the Declaration 
altogether, and to repeal both the Orders in Council of 
2oth August and 29th October. 
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HE surrenders of Naval Power and the shackling of 

the Fleet effected by the Declaration of London were 
vastly added to by the previous Hague Conventions, 1907. 
It was, indeed, in order to carry out one of these Conven- 
tions (No. 12) that the Declaration was invented and ela- 
borated. And, that Convention having been killed and for 
ever buried by Parliament in 1911, the Declaration should 
have been, as Parliament avowedly expected, buried there- 
with. 

Of the fourteen Hague Conventions, thirteen have been 
signed and nine ratified on behalf of Great Britain. They 
call as loudly and as urgently as the Declaration of London 
for repudiation and denunciation. From five of these Con- 
ventions (No. 12, for the creation of an international 
“ Prize Court’; No. 1, “ for the pacific settlement of inter- 
“national disputes”; No. 5, “respecting the rights and 
‘duties of neutral Powers and persons in war on land”’; 
No. ro, “ for the adaptation of the principles of the Geneva 
** Convention to Maritime War”; No. 13, “concerning the 
“rights and duties of neutral Powers in Naval War”) we 
are so far relieved. ‘The first named was killed by the refusal 
of Parliament to pass the Naval Prize Bill; and the last four 
named have failed because, although His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in April last introduced a Bill to make those changes 
in the law without which they could not be ratified, that 
Bill has not been proceeded with. The attempt thus made, 
only four months before the outbreak of war, to impose 
these four upon us is not likely, now that we have learnt 
what war is, to be renewed. From them we have had a 
fortunate escape. 

Of the remaining nine, every one is either nugatory, 
ineffectual or mischievous with an especial and deadly mis- 
chiet to England, and most of them have been already 
violated and broken by our enemy. 
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No. 2, “limiting the employment of force for the 
“recovery of contract debts,” is wholly unreal, hypocritical 
and ineffectual. 

No. 3, “relative to the opening of hostilities,’ and 
requiring a previous declaration of war, has been blown to 
the winds by Germany in this present war. 

No. 4, “ respecting the laws and customs of war on land,” 
authorizes the military commander “to destroy or seize 
“enemy property ” when “ demanded by the necessities of 
“war ”—whereof he himself is the sole judge—to “ collect 
“the taxes, dues and tolls payable to the State ”’; to levy 
“other money contributions ” in the occupied territory, 
and to exact “ requisitions in kind ” and “ services for the 
“needs of the army of occupation.” It authorizes every 
extravagance on land, and the authority thus apparently 
given thereto has been pushed by Germany in the present 
war to such inhuman limits as never were contemplated. 
Only those who would wish to see the unspeakable atrocities 
of Belgium reproduced and bettered in England and 
Scotland can contemplate our continued adherence to it. 

No. 6, “ relative to the status of enemy merchant ships 
“at the outbreak of hostilities,” only indicates as “ desir- 
“able ”’ for enemy merchantmen certain immunities which 
in their nature are especially directed against the naval power 
of England. And this Convention, moreover, has been 
flagrantly violated by Germany in the present war. 

No. 7, “ relative to the conversion of merchant ships into 
“warships” (or in other words, to the use in warlike 
operations of private-owned vessels under a commander to 
whom a belligerent Power has granted a commission) is a 
Convention which authorizes Privateering or “‘ La Course,” 
which was by the first article of the Declaration of Paris, 
1856, declared to be for ever abolished. For the ships thus 
“converted ” are nothing else than Privateers or Corsairs, 
which were also private-owned vessels whose commanders 
were commissioned by the State. The Convention therefore, 
in fact, abolished Article 1 of the Declaration of Paris, which 
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declares that “‘ Privateering is and remains abolished ”; and 
inasmuch as that Declaration was declared at its signature 
to have the quality of indivisibility, and its four Articles to 
be inseparable, the Declaration of Paris, 1856, is in effect 
abolished, and the adherence of Great Britain thereto 
destroyed by this Convention No. 7. Moreover, the Con- 
vention does not disallow, and therefore allows, to those 
weaker naval Powers whose interests are thereby served, the 


\ conversion of a private ship into a Privateer on the high seas 
_ outside the jurisdiction of the converting State; and it has 


| been so acted upon by Germany, as not only to revive 
) Privateering but in fact to cover acts of Piracy by the 


sinking on the high seas of vessels whose character, and the 
_ belligerent or neutral character of whose cargo, had not been 
_ determined by a Prize Court, and whose cargo was moreover 


partly or wholly embezzled by the German capturing 
Privateer. That is worse than Privateering. It is flat Piracy. 
Similar acts of Piracy have been perpetrated indeed as well] 
by Germany’s men-of-war as by her Privateers—and 
especially by the man-of-war the “ Emden.” 

Germany long ago led the way to the breach of the 
Declaration of Paris, by the Prussian Decree of 24th July, 
1870, establishing her “‘ voluntary marine ” consisting most 
strictly of Privateers; and we, as was inevitable, finally 
followed her lead. That, however, does not make the breach 
of the first Article of the Declaration of Paris any the less; 
it does but make that breach all the greater, and the 
destruction therewith of the Declaration all the more 
complete. The final open flagrant repudiation and destruc- 
tion of the Declaration in this respect was, however, 
reserved for the seventh Hague Convention. 

No. 8, “relative to the laying of automatic submarine 
‘contact mines,” authorizes the unrestricted laying of 
mines in the high seas. Yet it could never have been con- 
templated that these mines should be so laid by a belligerent — 
as to amount to a secret assassination, not only of the oppos- 
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ing belligerent but of all neutrals who might pass along the 
trade routes upon their innocent and lawful occasions. It is 
an infamous Convention. 

No. g, “ respecting bombardment by naval forces in time , 
“ of war,” affects to apply to naval war new restrictions not | 
applied to land war. It is full of contradictions and absurdi- | 
ties; it almost nullifies itself; and it has been repeatedly 
violated by Germany in the present war—very notably at 
Yarmouth and Whitby. 

No. 11, *‘ relative to certain restrictions on the exercise of 
“the right of capture at sea ” declares “ the postal corre- 
** spondence of neutrals or belligerents, whatever its official or 
“ private character, found on board a neutral or enemy ship 
“on the high seas, is inviolable,” and requires the captor to 
forward it to its destination “ with the least possible delay.” 
It thus prohibits the capture of enemy’s dispatches, what- 
ever may be their importance, which is wholly contrary to 
the Law of Nations and the Laws and practice of war, and 
of great mischief to the predominant naval Power most able 
to capture such dispatches. 

What adds a striking and almost comic commentary on 
this is that, although Great Britain undertook by the 
Convention to regard her enemy’s dispatches as “ inviol- 
“able ” and herself to forward them without delay to their 
destination whenever she captures them, she is nevertheless 
at this moment, as is shown by the evidence in various 
prosecutions of alleged spies, opening letters in her own 
post-office in order to obtain information of use against the 
enemy or his spies. She extends to enemy dispatches and 
ships an immunity from examination which she nevertheless 
daily denies to the letters of her own subjects in her own 
post-office, and an inviolability which the Postmaster- 
General withdraws from the correspondence committed to 
him for transmission! Absurdity can scarcely further go. 

The Convention also exempts from capture, vessels 
“employed exclusively in coast fisheries,” an exemption 
E2 SI 
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“which has been wholly disregarded in this war by the 


Germans, who have destroyed every kind of fisherman both 
by mines, and by sinking after capture. 

Another Article of this Convention provides that the 
crews of enemy merchant ships when captured are not to be 
made prisoners of war if they engage to abstain from “ any 
“service connected with the operations of the war,” and 
thus would force us to release every merchant seaman or 
officer captured, and to return them to the enemy to be 
engaged in any services to which, by any straining, the term 
“ connected with the operations of the war” could not be 
applied. 

No. 14, Declaration “ prohibiting the discharge of pro- 
“jectiles and explosives from balloons or by other new 
“ similar methods.” This Convention has from the first been 
disregarded by all the belligerents in the present war. It 
was not signed by Germany, nor by Uruguay. 

The character, the history, and the subsequent non- 
observance of these Conventions are such as not only invite 
but cry aloud for the denunciation and repudiation of every 
one of them. 
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HERE remains the Declaration of Paris, 1856. 

Of the four Articles of the Declaration of Paris, the 
third runs thus—“ Neutral merchandise, with the exception 
“ of Contraband of War, is not capturable under the enemy’s 
“ flag,” and the fourth runs thus— Blockades, in order to 
“ be obligatory must be effective—that is to say, maintained 
“ by a force sufficient to really prevent access to the coast 
“ of the enemy.” These two Articles needed no declaring. 
They were as true before the Declaration as they are to this 
day, and although there had been abusive departures from 
the principles they affirm, yet those principles were and are 
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wholly consonant with the Law of Nations as enforced by 
Prize Courts. 

Very different is the case of the first and second Articles. 
The first runs thus—‘Privateering is and remains | 
i _ abolished,” and the second thus—‘ The neutral flag 

‘covers enemy’s merchandise with the exception of 
“ Contraband of War.” The first abolished the Sea Volun-' 
teers, among whom some of the ablest and noblest of Sea 
Commanders had been found—such as the heroic Fortuna- 
tus Wright. But they were ill-considered by regular sea- 
forces, Ministers and Foreign Offices to whom they often 
gave trouble, and, despite their State commission, were 
sometimes by these untruly stigmatized as Pirates. It was 
therefore in 1856 thought by English Ministers that it 
would be of advantage to get rid of the Privateer if all other 
nations would agree to his abolition, and it was solely for 
the sake of this supposed advantage that the undenied, 
undeniable and admittedly vast power of capture was 
sacrificed by the second Article. The advantage indeed was 
never obtained, for the United States forthwith ably 
defended Privateers in some remarkable State Papers and 
refused then, as they have ever since, to part for ever with » 
the right to use them—so that in fact for the United States 
Privateering was not and never has been, nor remains, 
abolished. Thus England had parted with her right and had © 
not got the stipulated price. Nevertheless, neither at the 
time nor since has any English Minister ever been found 
with courage to withdraw from the Declaration, though 
many of them were as well aware, as the late Lord Salisbury 
avowed himself to be, that its signature was a “rash and 
“unwise proceeding.’ For peace continued to prevail, and 
how rash and unwise the proceeding was a long and desperate 
war alone could show. Nay, even that may fail to show it to 
those who look only at the surface and not into the real 
meaning and causes of events. It may be that, after years of 
war which a resumption of capture at sea would have brought 
to an earlier end, our people at large may still be wondering 
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how it is that our predominant fleet has lost its old irresist- 
ible might; why it is that our enemy has not, as of old, been 
reduced by it to unendurable distress and ruin; and whence 
it arises that the war seems still to be an interminable 
stalemate. To those questions even then many will not see 
that it is the surrender of the full right of capture at sea 
that supplies the answer. It will be well that we should 
recognize that much now, before the war has gone further. 
The right to capture enemy goods in a neutral ship, on 
payment to that ship of her freight as though she had com- 
pleted her voyage, and accompanied by her own release, had 
always been successfully maintained by England, from the 
days of Cromwell, against the attempts to procure its 
surrender made by Prussia and other great Land Powers of 
Europe, who knew by experience how completely it put at 
the mercy of a predominant Fleet the populations and the 
armies of the Continent. When last we were at real war the 
right was defended and maintained against armed Neu- 
tralities and other attempts to bring about its surrender, by 
every British statesman, and most passionately of all by 
Nelson, who declared that rather than part with it we must 
sacrifice our last ship, our last man and our last shilling. 
It was the exercise of this right that detached from Napoleon 
his allies (at one time, in 1810, all the Great Powers of 
Europe) who found themselves unable to bear the stress of 
having to pay six shillings a pound for the sugar then sold 
in England at sixpence, and in general from twelve to 
twenty times the English rates of cost for all sea-borne 
goods. The priceless value of the right to England was then 
well known to all; all then knew what war for national 
existence was and how alone it was by us to be won. Nor 
was it till forty years later, when the generation that knew 
all that was worn out, that Lords Clarendon and Cowley 
were guilty of the “rash and unwise proceeding” of 
signing the Declaration of Paris of 1856 whereby the right 
was renounced. They did it secretly without the previous 
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knowledge of Parliament. They did it without full powers, / 
or any powers at all; they avowedly went beyond the limits 
of their attributions. It was no part of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856; it was and is no Treaty at all; it 1s not even a 
Convention; it has never to this day been ratified by any © 
British monarch; it has never yet been acceded to by the 
United States; it has never yet become part of the Law of 
Nations. 

The Declaration of Paris has hitherto escaped notice, 
except by a few, partly because since its signature England 
has been at peace; partly because many good persons sup- 
posed that she would always so remain; partly because some 
had conceived the idea that it would be best to carry on 
War, should it ever come, as though it were Peace; and 
partly because some professed to believe it more barbarous 
and less effectual to capture an enemy’s goods than to blow 
him to pieces. 

“We must see how we are to get rid of this rubbish,” 
said Prince Bismarck, speaking of this very Declaration and 
of its supporters. And we, now once again fighting for our 
existence, owe it to ourselves and our country to ask the 
same question. It is answered as soon as asked. We can get 
rid of it by formal announcement to the signatory Powers 
that we denounce and repudiate it and will not henceforth 
hold ourselves bound by it. Which is what should quite 
manifestly be now done, with such formalities as the pro- 
tocolists may hold due to a document so devoid of authority. 

But there is another ground, provided for us by the 
Hague Convention No. 7 already mentioned. That Con- | 
vention, as previously pointed out, destroys the first 
Article of the Declaration of Paris which abolished Privateer- 
ing; and in doing so, at once violates the express condition 
upon which alone Lords Clarendon and Cowley signed the 
Declaration, and also destroys the Declaration itself. 
Strictly speaking then, if Convention No. 7 exists, then the 
Declaration does not. On the other hand if the Declaration 
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exists, then the Convention does not. They cannot exist 
together. 

For the reasons already given neither should exist. Both 
cry aloud for repudiation. The Declaration of Paris might 
indeed possibly in the present circumstances be set aside 
and disregarded without formality or ceremony, together 
with other “ scraps of paper ”’ of infinitely greater authority. 
But that which Germany holds to suffice for her could not 
suffice for us. The Declaration has been left for over fifty 
years of Peace, unregarded, almost unknown except to a 
few, and unrepudiated. So long as it is thus left England 
cannot honourably refuse to be bound by it. But with due 
and formal notice to all, she may, consistently with the 
nicest scruples of honour, liberate herself from the secret 
and suicidal compact and resume her freedom. 

We cannot safely continue to make War as if it were Peace 
with so ruthless and inhuman an adversary as Germany, or 
when in death-grips with a Nation which despises all the 
laws of God and man, every prompting of mercy and pity, 
and every obligation of faith and Treaty, continue to 
paralyse our Fleet because of the red tape bonds of such 
unauthorized, violated and already destroyed documents 
as those that have been here described. England can only 
resume her strength by resuming her full powers at sea, of 
which powers the most effectual is that of the capture of 
enemy goods wherever and in whatever ship they may at 
‘sea be found. This can only be effected by denouncing and 
withdrawing from the Declaration of Paris, and thus freeing 
the Fleet to exercise that terrible silent stress which now as 
ever must bring unendurable distress to our enemy, and 
now as ever must ensure the triumph of Sea-Power. 

Great Britain would thus revert to the position held at 
this moment by our cousins in kin and in sea-power, the 
United States, which (although several of their Presidents 
and Governments have on various occasions, for political 
reasons, coquetted with it) have never to this day acceded to 
the Declaration of Paris. They thus have retained the right, 
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which it is so urgent that we should resume, of capturing 
enemy property under the neutral flag. Against an enemy 
like Germany it is a right of priceless value; and its exercise 
—let this always be remembered—inflicts no harm whatever 
upon any but the enemy. For the neutral vessel, once the 
enemy property found in her captured and put into safety, 
is herself released, and her freight paid to her as though she 
had completed her voyage. It is hard to conceive of a method 
of warfare which at once brings so much distress to the 
enemy, and yet imposes no loss whatever, and so trifling an 
inconvenience, upon the neutral. 


The foregoing summary of the surrenders of Sea-Power 
so lightly, and with so little authority made by the Declara- 
tion of London, the Hague Conventions and the Declara- 
tion of Paris, is by no means exhaustive. For they contain 
other faults and contradictions, and exemplify other un- 
authorized acts than those cited. Neither does the summary 
of the tame and timid efforts made since the War began to 
recover some of the powers surrendered exhaust the follies, 
the contradictions and the insufficiency of these efforts. 
But these summaries suffice to show the extreme danger to 
which the country has been brought by the series of acts 
done, and the urgent need for undoing them, so as to 
enable the Fleet to enforce Mr Asquith’s principle. 

This can only be completely effected by denouncing, 
repudiating and withdrawing from the Declaration of 
London, the Hague Conventions and the Declaration of 
Paris. The precise means and methods of doing this ade- 
quately and honourably may be left to the formalists. The 
essential is that the Fleet, in this hour of peril, should be 
freed from all these instruments. They are all of them in 
fact dead; what remains of them are but their Ghosts feebly 
raised from the dead to save the face of officials who already 
avow their mistakes. Unless the British Navy, our all in all, 
is to remain stricken with impotence, and we, for want of 
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understanding or courage, to remain deprived of our main 
power and exposed to the malice of our enemies, these 
Ghosts must now be laid for ever. 

This is no time for political debate or for party conflict. 
It is no time for any kind of public contention among our- 
selves in face of the enemy. But it is a time to free the Fleet. 
That is a task which must be faced whatever the contention 
involved. 
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TAKEN FROM THE SEAMAN TO GIVE TO THE BANKER 


“I have seen it openly proclaimed 
“that seamen will fight for fighting’s 
“sake, and without expectation of re- 
“ward. If the propounders of such an 
“opinion were to ask themselves the 
“‘ question whether they engage in pro- 
“ fessional or commercial pursuits from 
“‘ mere patriotism, and without hope of 
‘‘ further remuneration, then their reply 
“would show them the fallacy of 
“ascribing to seamen a want of those 
‘* motives which impel all men to adven- 
“ture and exertion. The result of my 
“own experience is that seamen fight 
*‘ from two leading motives: Ist, prize 
“money; 2nd, from a well-grounded 
‘ belief in their own disciplinary experi- 
“ence, which refuses to be beaten, and 
“‘ is not satisfied with less than conquest. 
“Take away the first motive and we 
“* may find difficulty on an emergency in 
“getting men to accomplish the 
“second.”—Lord Dundonald’s Auto- 
biography of a Seaman. Vol. I, p. 54. 


HE hope of reward is the spring of service. It always 
has been so and always will be so as long as human 
nature remains what it is. Without it, indeed, most men 
will do their duty in their service; but on the whole 
and in most cases it will be a bare duty such as the 
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bargain for service requires and no more, done re- 
signedly, painfully, slackly, unenthusiastically. With it the 
whole duty will be done and far more, and done too with a 
spring, a spirit and a devotion such as hope alone can breed. 
Then the dull, tiresome round of duty, made wearying, 
irksome and grey by use, becomes illumined with a new 
brightness shed upon it by that distant glory, and the 
worn-out servant takes new heart, a new energy, almost a 
new nature, and a new pride in his daily round. 

That this is so has been known to all men from all time; 
and from all time those who looked for whole-hearted, 
ungrudging, man-spending service have held up to the 
servant the hope of reward. To all, indeed, the highest 
rewards can never come; yet to all comes the hope thereof, 
and on all it exercises its stimulating influence. The whole 
of our system, religious, spiritual, material and political is 
organized and kept together by no other means, nor can be 
until Hope is banished from the earth and locked away in a 
new Pandora box. 

To serve our country is the duty of us all. Yet this duty 
would be ill-performed, and by many of the most capable 
not performed at all, were it not for that hope of Power and 
Honour during life, and of Fame after death, which so power- 
fully moves even the noblest minds. Because of this hope, 
which so few of them are to realize, men are found to scorn 
delights and live laborious days in political drudgery and at 
vast pains and cost, as well of honesty as of cash, to enrol 
themselves among the six hundred and seventy whose 
use is totrudge blindly through lobbies at the beck of a Whip, 
himself the blind instrument of a Caucus. The hope of 
Place, of a Knighthood, or a Baronetcy—to be paid for 
though it be by yet more cash—of a Contract, of a Job, or 
of the social distinction brought by membership of the 
National Liberal Club—this it is that makes them give 
unceasingly and ungrudgingly such hard and loathsome 
service. For those few of them who emerge from Hope into 
the fruition of Place the reward is vast. Their cash returns 
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unto them sevenfold, pressed down and running over. For 
them there are salaries such as they could earn in no other 
walk of life, salaries counted by twos and fives of thousands 
or, should they be of the privileged and astute race of law- 
yers, even by tens and twenties of thousands. There are 
pensions, too few and rare perhaps, yet pensions there are. 
There are ribbons, stars, nay even garters. And for nearly 
all there is at least the Privy Councillorship, an honour so 
great that it satisfies the alien most distinguished by birth, 
services, riches and subscriptions. Yet, though these have 
drawn the prizes, the real effectual work has been and con- 
tinues to be done by those who have drawn the blanks. 
The reward must be there, set high on the top of the greasy 
and dirty pole—yet the driving force of all is not the reward, 
but the hope of it. 

And now these Prize drawers, borne by the action of 
this driving force into positions for which but a few of 
them are suited, and in full enjoyment themselves of those 
very rewards for which the rest still hope, have suddenly 
become aware of a very ancient but very terrible abuse, 
which it is a sacred and solemn duty for them to make an 
end of. They are inexpressibly shocked to discover that, 
from time immemorial, the very hopes through which they 
won the help that made them what they are have existed 
in a branch of the public service only inferior in national 
importance to the branches which flower in rhetoric and 
fruit in Place. They find that the Navy has also a Hope 
of Reward, that it is known as Prize Money, and that, ever 
since the Navy began its glorious career, this Prize Money, 
representing the value of captures made from the enemy in 
war, although strictly the property of the Monarch, yet has 
been by every Monarch for many centuries freely abandoned 
to the Navy that won it, and allowed to trickle in modest 
shares from the vast and overflowing coffers of the Crown 
into the small, empty pocket of the Seaman. Most seamen 
got but a drop or two, and that only after fighting their 
capture through the lawyers and the Prize Court and getting 
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a declaration that it was “‘ good prize.” Many of them got 
none at all. But the hope of reward in Prize Money was left 
to all, and in all it bred a spirit that led to exertions such as 
human history had seldom if ever afforded. 

The pursuit of Prize was ever the great training school 
for the Navy. For it was constant, unremitting, carried on 
in every sea, off all coasts, in all weathers, in every part of 
the world where a Prize could float, through incredible 
hardships and sufferings and dangers. This it was that bred 
the matchless seafaring skill, the vast ingenuity, the un- 
fathomable resource and the confident daring of the British 
seaman; this, long and incessantly continued, it was that 
formed him. Great and decisive naval actions came but 
rarely; this came constantly. And when the great action did 
come it was because of the qualities that this had bred in 
their men that our Admirals were always able to go into 
action confident of victory even against odds. In nine years 
between 1802 and 1811 Sir William Parker, as captain of the 
“* Amazon,” captured sixty vessels which gave to him as his 
own personal share of Prize Money £35,211, and to each 
member of his crew a smaller share in proportion to rank. 
That fact was infinitely stimulating to every seaman in 
every ship of the fleet; it filled him with bright hopes; it 
set him figuring out his own probable share of Prize Money 
whenever his ship was in chase of a strange sail; it nerved 
him to superhuman exertions. First Lords of the Admiralty, 
who earn in seven years as much as Parker thus earned in 
eleven, may have nicer feelings and loftier minds than are 
found on the lower deck, or even—so nice do they profess 
to be—on the quarter deck; but they must take the lower 
deck as it is. It is no sufficient consolation to the seaman for 
the loss of Prize Money to have his ship ornamented with 
Brass Plates. 

All this saddened and shocked noble and right honourable 
gentlemen in the position of casual Ministers of State. A 
slovenly, unhandsome corse was felt to pass between the 
wind and their nobility. That the hope of reward out of the 
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sole pockets of their own countrymen, of honours bought 
with cash and of salaries wrung by grinding taxation from 
their own fellow-subjects, that this hope should be left to 
the lobby-trudgers as well as to aliens and other subscribers, 
this was right enough, proper enough, and indeed inevitable 
if noble and right honourable gentlemen were to be got into 
or kept in their places. But that Naval commanders, and 
even common seamen, neither noble nor right honourable, 
that these should have left to them a hope of reward out of 
prize taken, not from the tax-payer, but from the enemy, 
this they felt to be an intolerable scandal and a foul smirch 
upon the good name at once of the Ministers and of the 
Navy under their control. 

His Majesty’s present Government have now been in 
office upwards of nine years. In numbers they have usually 
consisted (for the numbers have varied) of some sixty 
persons all told. Their aggregate salaries (which also vary) 
amount to some {170,000 a year. They have therefore 
received out of the public taxes in the nine years some 
£1,530,000 or thereabouts, besides houses rent free, 
patronage, perquisites, royal bucks, and other unconsidered 
trifles. That is their Prize Money, won in long and desperate 
conflict wherein they endangered not indeed their lives, but 
things more precious to men of honour, their veracity, their 
conscience, their honesty—losing indeed much of all of 
them. This Prize Money is, of course, not to be compared 
in value with the knowledge that they have done their duty 
to their country—and to themselves. It is not to be named 
with the support given to them by the Sovereign People, 
nor with the favour of the Monarch, nor with the pride of 
professing the only sound political principles yet known to 
the world, nor even with so much as a red or blue ribbon or 
a Privy Councillorship. In comparison with these the Prize 
Money does not count. But they keep the Prize Money all 
the same, and with all the more readiness that most of them 
have nothing else to keep, and no capacity whatever for 
earning a living in any other walk of life. Prize Money for 
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Ministers was evidently one of the necessary pillars of the 
State. [fit had not always existed it must have been invented. 
But Prize Money for seamen was the abomination of 
desolation. 

Wherefore, as already recounted,* Mr Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with a salary of £4,500 a year 
and a free house and furniture, proceeded to end the 
abomination. By arguments and for reasons not made public, 
he induced our sailor King to cancel the Proclamation issued 
by His great ancestress the lamented Queen Victoria in 1900, 
and thereby to withdraw from His fellow-sailors the grant 
thereby made to them of Prize Money, in shares as therein 
specified, arising out of captures from the enemy. This was 
done on the 28th August, 1914, three weeks after the war 
began. It was indeed accompanied by a promise to substitute 
for the method and the shares of the cancelled Proclamation 
““a system of Prize bounties or gratuities for more general 
“distribution to the officers and men of your Majesty’s 
“naval forces ”?; but no such scheme has ever yet seen the 
light; and now after nearly five months of war no officer or 
man of the Navy can say whether he will ever get any part 
of any such distribution, or in fact any Prize Money at all. 
What the more general distribution may be when it comes, 
how far it will extend beyond the actual captors of Prize, 
and whether it will in its extension reach the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to whom all our great naval successes and 
none of our naval mishaps are notoriously due—this remains 
to be seen. But meantime we are told by Mr Macnamara, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, replying to a 
question in the House of Commons on 26th November, 1914, 
that “no information as to the prize fund can be given, 
“‘as a great many cases are still under adjudication. The 
“system of award is still under consideration, but the 
“appropriation of the fund will not be determined until the end 
“ of the war.” If so, for all use as an incentive in the war it 
might as well never be determined at all. Very possibly it 

* Canpip Quarterty Review, November, 1914, p. 922. 
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may never be intended to be determined at all. For, as 
will be seen, recent announcements indicate that large 
portions of it at least are intended now to be put to quite 
other purposes than distribution to any officers or men of 
the Navy. 

Meantime then, whatever else may happen, there is, 
during the war, to be no distribution at all, either more 
or less general, of Prize Money to the Navy. The Prize 
Money is there. It is being accumulated in large amounts. 
For capture continues and the Admiralty Prize Court 
continues to condemn captures the proceeds whereof go 
into the Naval Prize Fund. What the total amount of the 
Naval Prize Fund now is we can only guess. Some time ago it 
was estimated to be at least £1,000,000. It is now probably 
£2,000,000 or more, for it comprises the proceeds not only 
of captured ships but of very valuable cargoes, and is daily 
being added to. 

According to all tradition and practice never before 
broken, and whereof Queen Victoria’s Proclamation is the 
exemplar, all this Prize Money, although in law it enures to 
the Crown with power to dispose of it at will, yet in 
equity has always been held to belong to the men and 
officers of the Navy in such respective proportions and 
shares (for the actual captors, the flag, vessels in sight when 
the capture was made and so forth) as the Crown might 
appoint, and as the Crown always at or before the beginning 
of war did in fact appoint, or as was last permanently 
appointed by Queen Victoria’s Proclamation until that was 
cancelled. To cancel that Proclamation, to put no other 
scheme of distribution in its place, and to leave the Prize 
Money meantime to be disposed of at will by the Minister 
without any distribution either to captors or others, is, in 
fact, to filch from the Navy the great traditional reward for 
its exertions and all hope thereof. Such conduct does but 
too painfully suggest that of a trustee who, because of a 
defect or a quibble in the deed of trust, retains and spends 
for himself or gives to his friends the funds entrusted to 
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him for the benefit of others and always hitherto recognized 
as being for their benefit. Queen Victoria’s scheme of distri- 
bution may have been capable of improvement. But to 
abolish it without replacing it by any other at all, improved 
or unimproved, amounts to a breach of faith with the Navy. 

It amounts also to an injury done to the country. For it 
is the withdrawal, at a moment when it is most needed, of 
what has always been recognized as a great incentive to 
those arduous exertions by officers and men whereby 
alone the power of the Navy can be fully developed, and 
a due reward for labours always arduous, perilous and 
wearing. It is mere nonsense to pretend the belief that the 
hope of reward affects the seaman less than the statesman 
and the politician. It affects him more, and in him is more 
creditable. For the Naval Service is, and always has been, a 
poor service. With the rarest exceptions—usually due to a 
lucky marriage, which as usually leads to a desertion of the 
service and has been the ruin of many—every officer 
and man of the Navy is a pcor man. His home is poor. His 
family are poor. He has throughout his career to practise 
the severest and smallest of economies. To him a little 
money means more than any landsman can imagine. He will 
do his duty, of course. But put before him that bag of gold 
which Prize Money represents and he will do so much more 
than his duty as will astonish the world. His share of the 
whole will be but small, perhaps nothing, in any case such 
as his likes ashore would squander without a thought; but 
coming as the one bright and rare hope of his dreary, 
arduous life, it awakes such a feeling in him as renders him 
in daring, resource and perseverance almost superhuman. 
That has been seen a thousand times. Everybody who knows 
the seaman mind knows it. All experience of the seaman 
proves it. It is not alone their native daring, it is especially 
the {1 a trip that makes our gallant beachmen race for a 
place in the lifeboat when the storm is at its height and the 
peril only too well known to them, many of whose own kith 
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That sovereign goes to swell no sordid pile. It goes to feed 
the wife and the children, always feeling the pinch of want 
and sometimes that of hunger. Who shall grudge it? 

In fact nobody does doubt the incentive to extra and 
perilous exertion held out to the seaman by the hope of 
reward. Least of all do My Lords of the Admiralty doubt it; 
for they have offered a reward of {1,000 to any fisherman 
who gives such information as leads to an enemy man-of-war 
being captured or destroyed. The offer is right and politic. 
But with what face can all Prize Money be withdrawn from 
the officers and men who have actually captured or destroyed 
the enemy when so much is given to the fisherman who in- 
formed of him? ‘The most bombastic testimony a First Lord 
could offer to his own abilities and to those of the captors 
or destroyers will not fill up that difference. Nor will a 
mineful of “ Arethusa”’ brass plates fill it up. 

Besides Prize Money representing the net proceeds of 
captured ships and cargoes condemned as good prize, there 
is also to be considered what is called in the Naval Prize Act, 
1864, “Prize Bounty,” which is the bounty thereby 
granted to “such of the officers and crew of any of H.M. 
“ships as are actually present at the taking or destroying 
“of any armed ship of any of H.M. enemies.” This was 
fixed by section 42 of that Act at “‘ five pounds for each 
“person on board the enemy’s ship at the beginning of 
“the engagement.” Now the enemy pirate “Emden” 
which was on the gth November destroyed by H.M.A\S. 
“ Sydney,” had on board at the beginning of the engagement 
369 persons. ‘This would have “ entitled ” her officers and 
crew to have distributed among them as Prize Bounty the 
nice little sum of £1,845. Is that to be withdrawn from 
them? Is Prize Bounty cancelled out together with Prize 
Money? That does not expressly appear from the Admiralty 
Memorial approved by His Majesty on the 28th August— 
yet it seems to be implied. Either way the result is absurd. 
If Prize Bounty is withdrawn together with Prize Money, 
then the officers and crew of the “Sydney” lose their £1,845. 
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If, on the other hand, the “‘ Sydneys ” are to get their well- 
earned reward of Prize Bounty, that will not console them 
for the withdrawal from their fellow-seamen and themselves 
of Prize Money. The destruction of the “ Emden ” wasa 
great service to the country; so, too, was the capture of the 
** Odessa ” with her valuable cargo. If one service is to be 
recognized by a special reward to the destroyers, so, too, 
must be the other by a special reward to the captors. 

Prize Money is withdrawn from the seaman at a time 
when of all others we most need every incentive to the very 
greatest exertion. By an exaggeration (or folly em 
to remain withdrawn until the war is over when it can be 
of no effect. Were that all it would be bad and lamentable 
enough. But there is more that is even more shocking. For 
an announcement is made threatening, not only another 
injustice to the Navy, but also an arrogant attempt to set 
aside the Prize Court and the Parliament, and to substitute 
for both a secret Committee of Foreign Office nominees 
appointed by H.M. Government. 

The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette of the 8th, 14th, 
15th and 21st’ December reports' the \case (onimeme 
** Odessa,” a German barque with a cargo of nitrate, 
captured by H.M.S. “Caronia” on the 19th August, 
and duly brought in for adjudication. As to the ship no 
appearance was entered by the owners, and she was 
condemned as good prize. But as to the cargo it appeared 
that Messrs Schréder & Co., as agents for the Rhederei 
Aktien Gesellschaft of Hamburg, to whom the nitrate 
was consigned, had accepted and paid to the shippers bills 
for £41,153, and that they held the bills of lading for 
the nitrate as pledgees and as security for that sum. The 
principal partner in the firm of Schroder & Co. is Baron von 
Schréder, a German recently naturalized as a British subject 
under circumstances and for reasons equally amazing given 
by Mr Lloyd George to the House of Commons; but that was 
not the point, nor presumably material to the point raised. 
The point was whether Messrs Schréder “ as a British firm” 
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were entitled to claim the cargo as being British subjects 
and the holders for full value of the bills of lading. Mr 
Attorney-General Simon, for the Crown, argued against 
Messrs Schréder that the nitrate was the property of the 
German purchaser and therefore enemy property; that a 
lien thereon was not entitled to recognition; and that, 
despite Messrs Schréder’s character of pledgees, their claim 
must be rejected and the cargo condemned. Sir Samuel 
Evans agreed with Mr Attorney-General, rejected Messrs 
Schréder’s claim and condemned the cargo, together with 
the ship, as good and lawful prize. 

But in the course of the case a strange thing happened. 
Mr Attorney-General was for the Crown and (presumably) 
for the captors. He argued for the rejection of Messrs 
Schréder’s claim, and his argument prevailed. Nevertheless 
he made statements so novel and so important that they 
must be quoted at length. On the 7th December he 


“intimated that a Committee, called the Prize Claims 
“Committee, had been constituted for the purpose of re- 
“ceiving and considering claims which were made by third 
“parties against ships or cargo condemmed in that Court, 
“* in order that the law which his lordship laid down about 
* those having charges over ships not being entitled to come 
“before the Prize Court and claim, might not lead to 
“* suffering in cases where there were claimants of British, 
“neutral, or allied nationality, who were outside the juris- 
“* diction of the court. He desired to make the statement 
“with as much formality and publicity as possible, as he 
** did not wish it to be thought that the Crown desired to 
“take advantage of the position of third parties who might 
“have claims of merit.”—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 
8th December. 


Again, on the 14th December, he said: — 


*“ His statement with regard to the Committee was made 
“merely that, in the public interest, it was not desirable 
“qt should be supposed that that other and subsequent 
“branch of inquiry should be closed which was often re- 
“ferred to as ‘the bounty of the Crown,’ and which might 
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“¢ have to consider a hard case after the Court had given tts 
“€ decision. Nothing could be worse for prize law in this 
** country than that each case should be dealt with in a semi- 
** sentimental way merely because it seemed a hard case for 
** A or B. The thing which had made the prize law of this 
* country the thing of the great repute and authority it was, 
“‘ was that the judges who had to administer it had never 
“done this. They had found the true principle to be 
‘applied, and then applied it fearlessly.”—Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette, 15th December. 


So far as can be gathered from these slightly confused state- 
ments, when pieced together, the Committee is represented 
to have been set up in order to deal with certain cases 
precisely in that “ semi-sentimental way merely because it 
“seemed a hard case for A or B ” which judges of repute 
and authority refuse to adopt. That which such judges have 
never done and cannot be expected to do, is to be done 
for them. The true principle when found is applied, 
we are told, fearlessly by the Court, and that makes 
the Prize Law of this country a thing of great repute 
and authority. And yet now there is to be set up 
a Committee who will, after the Court has handled 
the case in one spirit and decided it in one way, 
proceed to handle it in another spirit and decide it in another 
way. It will deal with cases on the semi-sentimental 
method merely because it seems a hard case for A or B. 
The true principle which the Court has applied fearlessly 
will be replaced by a false principle applied fearfully and 
in such a way as will render the Prize Law of this country a 
thing of small repute and no authority! If Mr Attorney- 
General is accurately reported, this is no unfair paraphrase 
and interpretation of his remarks. So far as a plain man can 
follow them, they seem to throw over all the Law and the 
Prophets together, and the Prize Court and judges there- 
with, and to substitute for all this anew Committee with a 
mission to upset and discredit all and to serve out semi- 
sentimental solaces to A and B at its own sweet will. If Mr 
Attorney-General did not mean this it would be advisable 
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that he should explain more clearly what he did mean. If he 
did mean this, he has announced that which would make 
most of his predecessors tear their parchment cerements 
and turn in their graves. 

A few days after this it was announced that the Committee 
in question had actually been appointed, among its members 
being Lord Desart, Sir Eyre Crowe and Admiral Slade, all 
of them parties to grave surrenders to the foreigner of 
British Naval power made before the withdrawal of Prize 
Money and now to be parties to a similar surrender of 
Prize Money itself. 

It appears then that the judgment of the Prize Court 
which Mr Attorney-General on behalf of the Crown claimed 
and obtained is to be set aside at the bidding of a Com- 
mittee named apparently by the Foreign Office. The only 
known authority for dealing with Prize or Prize Money is 
the Admiralty Prize Court. That is a Court of great dignity 
and of the highest importance. It is, as Lord Stowell said, 
“a Court of the Law of Nations.” To tell such a Court that 
its decisions are to be secretly reviewed by an unlearned 
and unskilled committee pretending to vary or reverse upon 
semi-sentimental grounds the Court’s decisions, is little else 
fhamivan affront to the Court itself. ‘The fact that the 
announcement was made in connexion with Messrs 
Schréder’s claim inevitably suggests that what Mr Attorney- 
General calls “ the bounty of the Crown ” is intended to be 
used in this or similar cases, in order to hand over, whether 
to Messrs Schréder or to other persons in similar case, 
property to which the Court has already decided they are 
not entitled. That, it is respectfully and reverentially sub- 
mitted, would be a gross misuse of the bounty of the Crown, 
not to be justified or even excused by the advice, whatever 
it may be, of any irresponsible committee; but if at 
all; only by the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown itself, known and responsible as such. That the 
bounty of the Crown should be withdrawn from the seamen 
of the fleet in order to be distributed among the Bankers and 
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Bill Brokers of the City seems unimaginable. Yet that and 
no less is suggested. What appears to be intended is to take 
the Naval Prize Fund which Mr Churchill has withdrawn 
from the Navy, and to distribute portions thereof at least, 
or conceivably the whole of it, among persons whose claims 
have been, or certainly would be, rejected by the Prize 
Court; and thus to give to the Banker and the Bill Broker 
what has always been held to be the due reward of the 
Seaman. To do this at all is impolitic and dangerous, for it 
is on the seaman alone that we have to place our reliance. 
But to do it by the secret fiat of an irresponsible committee 
of Foreign Office nominees is to open the door to every kind 
of abuse. 

If Parliament is minded to do its duty, it will make very 
strict inquiry into this intolerable scheme. It affects public 
money to the extent of millions. It especially affects there- 
fore the functions of the House of Commons as the guardian 
of that money. If the Crown (which means the Minister) 
is to accumulate vast sums of cash not demanded of nor 
granted by Parliament, but filched from the Seaman, and is 
then to be left to hold it, to hoard it or to invest it at will, 
and finally without the knowledge or consent of Parliament, 
to hand it over to Bankers or others as may be decided by a 
committee having no authority, no position and no re- 
sponsibility—if all that is to be done, then the whole 
meaning, end and purpose of Supply to the Crown fails; the 
Appropriation Act loses all its intention and its whole 
purpose; and the Public Accounts Committee is ousted 
from its functions and becomes a mockery and a delusion. 
Are these things to be suffered only because Mr Churchill 


has made a great mistake? 
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HEN the Government, as soon as the war began, 
started proposing to Parliament a number of extra- 
ordinary measures, most of which affected intimately the 
life and laws of the people, one would have expected that 
in Parliament, from among the guardians of the people’s 
rights, a note of warning and protest would have been 
heard; but there was neither warning nor protest. When, 
as the weeks drew on, the Government accumulated its 
proposals for restricting citizens’ liberties to such an extent 
as in effect to establish martial law, one thought that 
assuredly then protests would have arisen. Again there were 
none. But when, at the end of November, encouraged by 
the complaisance of our legislators, the Government went 
the extreme length of proposing to hand over the very lives 
of British citizens to military tribunals, then surely Parlia- 
ment would not only have protested, but would have called 
a halt to the Government’s wild career? Even this surmise 
was destined to fail. The proposal went through the 
“people’s ”? house without a murmur, and only evoked a 
protest and elicited a promise in the House of Lords. 
Vainly does the man of commerce proclaim his motto 
—‘‘ Business as Usual.’ Nothing is as usual. Of course 
in such a war as is now in progress much must be unusual. 
Some unusual provisions of law must be enforced, in some 
degrees personal liberty must be abrogated. All that is 
obvious. What should be equally obvious—but is not, to 
the bureaucratic mind—is that the dislocations in civil 
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life induced by war should be minimized, so far as is con- 
sistent with public safety and military requirements. 
Unfortunately our rulers in their various degrees have 
evinced an aptitude in the policy of making war unneces- 
sarily burdensome. Fussy enactments and interferences with 
the normal course of life have appeared to the bureaucratic 
mind to be a greater good than the maintenance of individ- 
ual rights of freedom under the law. This type of mind is 
akin to the non-official type which flutters around with the 
formation of all sorts of superfluous committees for running 
war philanthropy. 

So great, so fundamental, is the extent to which the 
citizen’s rights and liberties have been interfered with, that 
the occasion for a very much more serious criticism than 
that of fussiness has arisen. The country has been handed 
over to martial law, with the incidental accompaniment of 
repealing the right of a man to be tried by his peers and the 
ordinary law of the land. And therewith virtually disappear 
the rights of freedom embodied not only in the Habeas 
Corpus Act, but in the provision of Magna Charta that no 
freeman shall be arrested, imprisoned or punished except 
by the lawful judgment of his peers or the law of the land. 

Now, martial law is unknown to the British Constitution. 
Lord Hale declared it to be in truth no law. And in like 
manner the Duke of Wellington described it to the House of 
Lords in 1851: “ Martial law is neither more nor less than 
“the will of the general who commands the army; in fact, 
“‘ martial law is no law at all.”’ But here it is important to 
bear in mind that the great judge and the great soldier were 
each talking of English law. The English law does not know 
martial law, and so when with us law is superseded by mili- 
tary commands, in so far as that is called martial law, it is 
right to say that it is no law. It is otherwise in other 
countries, where there may be, as there is in fact, a system 
called martial law, definitely recognized by the Constitution. 

Martial law must not be confused (as it often is) with 
military law—a law applicable to military persons, which 
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yet leaves them subject to the common law; nor 
with courts martial—tribunals for administering military 
law, which in England are subject, by “prohibition” 
and “certiorari,” to the ordinary courts of law. Martial 
law properly so-called may be seen in the French 
Declaration of the “‘ State of Siege,” under which the au- 
thority of the civil power passes entirely, but regularly, 
according to the Constitution, to the Army. This State of 
Siege was proclaimed in Paris early in the present war, 
and under it cognizance of crimes, wrongful acts and déitts, 
for example, has passed into the hands of la justice mih- 
taire. The judges are soldiers sitting as a conse1l de guerre, 
and, as a matter of grace and convenience, the civil judges 
from the Tribunal of the Seine are attached simply as 
rapporteurs. Prisoners convicted of civil, as well as military, 
offences are sentenced in their absence, and there is no appeal 
from conseils de guerre. ‘That is an illustration of martial 
iow. provided for, by ‘the French, but impossible 
under the British Constitution. It is impossible, that 
is to say, in the sense that the British Constitution has no 
place for such an institution. In England the law of the 
land—the rule of law—prevails always. So-called martial 
law—the law which with us is no law at all—can only exist 
in this country in the form of a temporary supersession of 
law, brought about by (to speak according to the books) 
the tumult of invasion or revolution closing the Courts, or 
making their process ineffective. But that is, we may take 
it, a rather too restricted method of stating the case. It is 
more than doubtful whether it is necessary that the Courts 
should be actually closed before any form of martial or 
irregular law can be introduced. In times of grave national 
peril other authority—military authority—may step in to 
supplement, as well as to supersede, the normal working of 
Courts of Justice. At such times acts may be done which are 
akin to martial law; but, though different explanations are 
put forward by constitutional lawyers to regularize such 
acts, they can be sufficiently justified, in accordance with 
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Professor Dicey’s explanation, as acts necessarily done in 
order to maintain the King’s peace, the maintenance of 
which, by any means that can be proved necessary for the 
purpose, is a right and a duty within the normal law of the 
land. Therefore, though our Constitution knows nothing of 
martial law, the proper end of martial law can be attained 
without it. In time of national peril common law rights and, 
so far as possible, the courts to enforce them, remain theo- 
retically untouched, actually also untouched except where 
necessity puts them more or less in abeyance; but where 
the necessity arises, and strictly within the bounds of that 
necessity, anything may be done, whether by commanders 
of armies or by private citizens, to maintain the paramount 
aim of all law—the King’s peace. The position, then, is 
exactly on a par with acts done in self-defence by a private 
person. In law you have no right to strike a man. But if a 
robber threatens you with violence, and it is necessary to 
strike him in order to protect yourself, you may do so. ‘The 
law against assault remains, but the necessity of your posi- 
tion suspends its operation, up to the point of necessity— 
no farther. This right of individual self-defence is not only 
analogous to national self-defence; the latter, in the eye of 
the law, is but another aspect of the former. 

Since, then, this right and duty exist, and will, as matter of 
course, be duly enforced by those responsible for the coun- 
try’s safety, as occasion arises, there is obviously no need 
for the legislature, the guardian of law, the representative 
of the people’s rights, to set to work to pull the Common Law 
to pieces, and scatter citizens’ liberties—the most funda- 
mental of them—to the winds, in order to help the 
military authorities to do what they can do quite well 
without help. The business of Parliament in such a case, 
if it feels prompted to exercise its activities at all 
upon the subject, is rather to keep a jealous eye upon the 
maintenance of such liberties as military exigencies do not 
necessarily infringe; to see to it that the military power is 
not exercised beyond what is necessary, to the abrogation of 
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harmless rights, and to protect the enforcement of these 
rights by the ordinary process of law. 

But what has happened? In effect a “‘ panic-stricken ”’ and 
unconsidered foisting of this foreign product of martial law 
in its most extreme form upon the British Constitution. 
That is the meaning of the series of statutes which the 
Government introduced, and Parliament rushed through 
all their stages, with such “‘ commendable celerity ” (to 
quote the unconscious humour of a legal journal), during 
August and September, 1914, and, without much more 
consideration—though after time for consideration—con- 
solidated and most seriously extended in further legislation 
in November. There was, however, a slight improvement 
in the attitude of legislators when the Defence of the 
Realm Consolidation Bill was in Parliament in that month. 
It was provoked in the House of Commons by the out- 
cry against the methods of the Press Bureau. On the 
second reading Lord Robert Cecil called attention to the 
danger of giving the Government power to prevent the 
spread of reports likely to cause not only disaffection, but 
alarm; and as the result of this criticism the words “ or 
“¢ alarm,” which had been included in the regulations issued 
under the first Defence of the Realm Act, have disappeared 
from the new regulations. 

Again, when the same Bill came before the House of 
Lords weighty criticism was levelled against it on a more 
serious ground—on the ground that under it a British 
citizen might be tried for his life by a court martial, 
excluded from the law of the land and a trial by jury 
and all the precious safeguards which accompany such a 
trial, and are absent from a trial by court martial. Lord 
Loreburn endeavoured to remove this monstrosity by an 
amendment giving a civilian of British nationality the 
right to demand a trial before judge and jury if charged 
with an offence under the Defence of the Realm Con- 
solidation Act; but the Government, on the plea that 
there was no time for amendment, induced him to with- 
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draw by giving him a formal undertaking that at least no 
British subject should be executed under the sentence of 
any court martial before Parliament again met. This un- 
dertaking was on the 7th January amplified into a promise 
that the Government will themselves introduce a Bill to 
secure Lord Loreburn’s demand. This much has been 
saved. Merci du peu. 

Apparently our newspapers did not think the matter of 
sufficient importance to be worth a decent report of the 
proceedings in the House of Lords. Yet surely words like 
these from the mouth of an ex-Lord Chancellor should have 
caught the attention even of a sub-editor harried by the 
censor. “ The proposal here is,” said Lord Loreburn, “ that 
“when Courts of Law—cither magistrates or quarter 
“sessions or a judge and jury—are available, when they 
“may be sitting within fifty yards and have all the juris- 
** diction and all the power to inflict capital punishment or 
“any other punishment according to their discretion, they 
“should be superseded, not in all cases, but according to 
“the discretion of the Government.... This Bill proposes 
“to place the life of the British subject at the mercy of a 
“military court martial, even though the Court of Assize 
“may be sitting within fifty yards.” 

Then this aspect of the destruction of our Constitutional 
rights was pleaded by Lord Bryce. “ If it were a case of 
“invasion or of civil war then of course the Courts would 
“not be available: but while the Courts are available surely 
“some further reason should be given us than has been 
* given for such an extraordinary departure from all histori- 
‘cal precedent.”’ Another Liberal Peer—Lord Weardale— 
was even more emphatic. “I submit that it is a monstrous 
“ thing—I can use no other expression—to sweep away one 
“of the most valuable privileges of a British subject at a 
“moment like this.” And what did Lord Crewe offer as the 
Government’s apology? The sheep-like acquiescence of a 
democratic House of Commons which is supposed to exist to 
guard the people’s rights! “It surely is a significant fact 
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“that this measure should have passed the House of Com- 
“mons in this form, without, so far as I know, any protest 
“ having been raised from any quarter in that House, that 
“House being supposed—I daresay your Lordships would 
“not admit it—to be more especially the guardian of 
“popular liberties even than we are ourselves.”’ So—shall 
we say it?—with his tongue in his cheek, the Government’s 
representative in the House of Lords carried upon the 
Statute Book the most despotic and dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional proposal which any Government has ever dared 
to submit to Parliament. Now, however, we have a verbal 
promise to undo the very worst part of the mischief at 
some unnamed date in the future, when it suits the conve- 
nience of the Government to attend to such matters. 

Yet our legislators have not consciously introduced martial 
law; they have merely added to the normal atrophy of 
thought which distinguishes the modern Parliamentarian a 
fussy determination to “do something”’—it does not much 
matter what, as long as it is something. Just as they were ready 
in the days before the war to back any foolish scheme of social 
reform which indicated that they were doing something for 
the masses; so when the war began they passed, with scarce 
a word of discussion, the various Bills for destroying the 
liberty of the subject and establishing martial law as pro- 
posed to them by the Government. This heedless, open- 
mouthed acceptance of anything put before them was aided 
by the damping-down of controversy which had been very 
properly arranged between parties when the great crisis 
came; but it was a woeful misinterpretation of that agree- 
ment to extend it to any foolish or dangerous interference 
with the citizen’s freedom which harassed and perturbed 
Ministers might propose. 

Another explanation of the Government’s introduction 
of the chief of these measures, the Defence of the Realm 
Bills, may perhaps be found in a suspicion on the part of 
Ministers that the Defence of the Realm Proclamation of 
the 4th of August went beyond Constitutional right. That 
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Proclamation, after quite properly reciting the duty of the 
King and his subjects “ to take all such measures as may be 
“‘ necessary for securing the public safety and the Defence 
“‘of Our Realm,” strictly commanded and enjoined obedi- 
ence “to all instructions and regulations which may be 
“issued by us or our Admiralty or Army Council, or any 
“officer of Our Navy or Army, or any other person acting 
“in Our behalf for securing the objects aforesaid.” This was 
too wide. Neither Crown nor subject can upset the people’s 
legal rights, except so far as may be necessary—and the 
necessity can be challenged, at the time, or afterwards, in the 
civil courts. If the Proclamation (by the change of a word or 
two) had been more carefully framed, it would have avoided 
any colour of need for an Act of Parliament. But, in point of 
fact, as we have seen, neither proclamation nor statute was 
wanted for the purpose of giving the military and civil 
executive power to do anything that the necessities of 
national defence demanded. And, it may be added, there is 
no room to plead that the statutes and the orders made 
under them, by regularizing these extraordinary powers, 
limited their extent, and so prevented excess; because if the 
authorities want to exercise some power not given them by 
this emergency legislation, they will exercise it just the same 
—and rightly, because the one governing factor is necessity. 

The above criticisms are not intended to apply to all the 
war emergency legislation—though they may not unjustly 
comprehend the attitude of Parliament to the proposals 
generally. Some of the measures which the Government 
introduced were good, and even necessary—the aliens 
legislation, for example; and this paper will not be cum- 
bered by a discussion of those Acts. It is with the others 
—the merely foolish and fussy, the dangerous and Consti- 
tution-breaking laws—that we are now concerned. 

Let us now look at the new state of the law in some detail, 
that the reader may be apprised of his present position, and 
may realize how complete is his relegation to the despotic 
mercies of martial law. 
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The chief of the offending statutes are the Defence of the 
Realm Acts—and it may be noted in passing as character- 
istic of the war emergency legislation that though one 
Defence of the Realm Act, giving the Executive extraordin- 
arily wide powers to make regulations, was passed on the 
8th of August, it was nevertheless deemed necessary to 
extend these powers by a No. 2 Act three weeks later; the 
reason for the new Act being the legalization of some 
supplementary regulations which had been hastily issued 
under the first Act, but which, as it was afterwards found, 
went beyond even the wide field allowed by that Act. 
And by November the Government (with Parliament’s 
submissive acquiescence) were of opinion that a still further 
and far more serious attempt on the people’s liberties was 
needed—that which is known as the Consolidation Act. 

The Consolidation Act gives power to the King in Coun- 
cil during the continuance of the war to issue regulations 
for securing the public safety and defence of the Realm; 
it authorizes the trial and punishment by court martial 
(by courts of summary jurisdiction in the case of minor 
offences) of persons contravening the regulations, as if 
such persons were “subject to military law [which the civil 
“population is not] and had on active service committed 
“an offence under Section 5 of the Army Act,’’—meaning 
thereby power to inflict penal servitude, with capital pun- 
ishment for certain offences added. 

So we turn to the regulations. There has been a series of 
them—an original output, three amending issues, and 
another publication, consolidating, changing and extending 
the earlier issues. We will, of course, follow this last-named 
document. 

It leads off with the comforting assurance that “ the ordin- 
“ary avocations of life and the enjoyment of property will 
“be interfered with as little as may be permitted by the 
“exigencies of the measures required to be taken for se- 
“curing the public safety and the defence of the Realm, 
“and ordinary civil offences will be dealt with by the civil 
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“tribunals in the ordinary course of law.” It is a little 
grandiloquent, and threats lurk implicit under the explicit 
assurances of the platitudinous phrases. The reader natur- 
ally hurries on. 

The pith of the regulations may be stated thus: Let the 
citizen (we will call him Jones) bear in mind that (r. 2) 
anyone acting under military or naval authority (which 
means the authority of any field officer in the army, 
or a lieutenant-commander in the navy) may take possession 
of his land, his house and any other buildings belonging to 
him, may cut down any trees, hedges or fences on his 
property, and destroy his house and any other buildings 
found on it, and take possession of any arms or “ warlike 
“stores”? (widely interpreted) found on the premises. 
Jones may thus return one night to find his home clean gone, 
and access to its site denied to him. Even the paths and 
roads leading thereto may be closed against him, and rights 
of access to a shore may be taken away, without previous 
notice to the locality or the offer of opportunity to state 
objections (rr. 4, 5 and 17). 

With regard to movables, the same military person may 
order the removal out of the district of any vehicles or boats, 
any live stock, food-stuffs or fuel, any tools or implements of 
whatever description, which Jones may possess, under the 
penalties attaching to “‘an offence against these regulations ” 
if the order be not obeyed (r. 6); and in order that the authori- 
ties may not miss their chance through lackof knowledge, they 
may order Jones and all his neighbours to furnish returns of 
all goods, animals and other commodities in their possession 
or under their control (r. 15). The penalties for “‘ an offence 
“against these regulations,” it may be said now, are de- 
scribed in a later regulation with terrifying vagueness and 
comprehensiveness, as “ penal servitude for life or any less 
“punishment,” of asimple offence—for which death may be 
substituted if the Court finds that the offence was com- 
mitted with the intention of assisting the enemy. The goods 
in respect of which the offence is committed may also be 
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confiscated (r. 57). There are, however, certain excepted 
offences, in respect of which six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, with which may be coupled a fine of £100, is 
the maximum penalty (r. 58); but a breach of the last-named 
regulation is not one of them. Jones’s future has a cloud 
upon it. 

If Jones has a factory or workshop containing any warlike 
stores or equipment or any articles used in the production 
thereof (it is not easy to set a limit to this category: red 
tape—not white—is about the only exception that occurs 
to one), he must hold them at the disposal of the Admiralty 
and Army Council, ready to hand them over in such quanti- 
ties and at such times as may be ordered; and a High Court 
judge will decide what is a reasonable price (r. 7) to be paid. 
Jones may not think Mr Justice Darling an expert valuer 
of woollen yarns and steel billets; but as penal servitude 
for life is the alternative to doing business, he will doubt- 
less prefer to trade with that eminent judge. Or the naval 
or military authoritiy may prefer to take charge of the 
workshop, and run the business itself; Jones’s function will 
then be to assist, and obey orders (r. 8). 

If Jones runs a wharf, or gas or water or electric power 
works, or anything of that sort, he may also have to qualify 
as a Sapper, and prepare a scheme for destroying the place 
G@s16): 

Jones and his family, or Jones’s family apart from Jones, 
may be ordered to leave their home and neighbourhood— 
to practise the arts of the refugee (r. 9). 

If Jones is the licensee of a public-house he is in a bad 
case. Not only has the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
moved a large part of his custom; not only have the Licens- 
ing Justices very probably curtailed his hours of business 
(under an Act to be referred to later); but the military despot 
may also order the house to be closed at such times as may 
please him (r. 10)—a power which he is in fact wielding 
profusely and with bewildering variety as to hours. 

Jones must be careful, by the way, to answer promptly 
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the questions of any military gentleman—officer, non- 
commissioned officer or man. Penal servitude may follow 
reticence (r. 43), and, naturally, the same applies to untrue 
answers (r. 44). 

If Jones favours walking exercise, he must take it briskly. 
Loitering under or near a railway bridge is forbidden; and 
he would be wise carefully to examine the ground before 
resting, because the prohibition extends also to culverts 
(r. 28), a thing which he perhaps does not know, has never 
seen, and could not recognize. 

He must not mind a visit from a soldier to search his 
house (r. 51), and he must be ready to pull up when driving, 
so that a policeman or sentry may inspect the contents of his 
trap or car. Suspicious articles will, of course, be seized 
(ex52): 

And, for goodness sake, let Jones avoid eccentricities of 
manner. A policeman, a Customs Officer, or anybody else 
who can plead military or naval authority, may arrest Jones 
without warrant if his behaviour “‘ is of such a nature as to 
“ sive reasonable grounds for suspecting that he has acted or 
“is acting or is about to act in a manner prejudicial to the 
“public safety or the defence of the Realm,” or if there be 
found upon him “any article, book, letter or other document, 
“the possession of which gives grounds for such a sus- 
“picion ”; or if he “is suspected of having committed an 
“ offence against these regulations.”” And when the special 
or other constable has arrested him, Jones may find himself, 
not before a magistrate, but sent out of hand to be tried 
by a court martial (r. 55). The width and the possible 
ramifications of this regulation leave the imagination 
breathless. 

Some of the regulations are specially designed to prevent 
persons communicating with the enemy—and Jones, as a 
true-born Briton, and loyal to the core, may be inclined to 
pass them by, as outside his concern. Yet he would do well 
to note one or two of them. If a journalist, he must be care- 
ful not to publish anything which might be useful to the 
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enemy, even indirectly; and, of course, Jones would never 
wittingly do any such thing. But he must not satisfy even 
his own desire for knowledge. “‘ Without lawful authority ”’ 
it is an offence to “‘ collect, record, or attempt to elicit any 
“information with respect to the movement, numbers, 
“ description, condition, or disposition of any of the forces, 
“ships or war materials of His Majesty or any of His 
“ Majesty’s Allies, or with respect to the plans or conduct, 
“or supposed plans or conduct, of any naval or military 
“‘ operations by such forces or ships. . . . or any other in- 
“‘ formation,” not only if the intention is to communicate 
the information to the enemy, but also if it is “‘ of such a 
“‘ nature as is calculated to be, or might be, directly or in- 
“ directly, useful to the enemy ”; and it is equally an offence 
“if he has in his possession any document containing such 
“information ” (r. 18). Let Jones, then, beware of asking 
the amateur strategist at his club what French is really 
doing; and when his friend who knows everything writes 
him about the latest consignment of Cossacks, let him burn 
the letter promptly: such knowledge is dearly bought at the 
price of penal servitude. 

Jones may perhaps beguile his leisure moments with 
photography; in that case let him beware of loosing off his 
camera at any naval or military work, or dock or harbour 
work (r. 19). As such works abound, and to have photographic 
apparatus on his person in their vicinity may necessitate 
explanations, he will find it safer to leave his camera at home, 
and confine himself to watching drill or football. But he may 
be prohibited from going near any camp or work (r. 29). And 
(though it is not a very likely offence) he must not, without 
a permit, store celluloid or cinematograph films exceeding a 
prescribed amount; a policeman may search his premises 
to ascertain whether this rule has been infringed, and may 
destroy the offending articles, if he finds them (r. 35), 
besides getting Jones six months’ hard labour. 

If Jones wishes to retain his revolver for the purpose of 
defending his home, whether against German or ordinary 
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burglars, he must be careful to get permission from “ the 
‘“* competent naval or military authority ” (r. 32). 

Of course, Jones is by this time aware that his boys must 
not keep pigeons without a permit (r. 21). The Regulation 
says: “‘ carrier or homing pigeons,” but the police take a 
broader view, and embrace all breeds, and are not oppressed 
by the fact that the pigeons are flying about the premises 
quite at home, and so are obviously useless as message 
carriers to Germany. Naturally the possession of wireless 
telegraph apparatus is forbidden (r. 16a). 

Jones will remember not to stand treat to any soldier on 
duty (r. 40). 

If Jones is a poor shot he had better bear regulation 32 
in mind: “If any person, by the discharge of firearms or 
“ otherwise, endangers the safety of any member of His 
“‘ Majesty’s forces, he shall be guilty of an offence against 
** these regulations.” 

A provision which is more likely to affect Jones is the 
following: “‘ No person shall by word of mouth, or in writ- 
“ing, or in any newspaper, periodical, book, circular, or other 
“printed publication, spread false reports, or make false 
“statements or reports or statements likely to cause dis- 
“affection to His Majesty, or... . or spread reports 
“or make statements [whether true or false] likely to preju- 
“dice the recruiting, training, discipline or administration 
“of any of His Majesty’s forces ” (r. 27). 

It seems to have been borrowed from the French martial 
law; but it goes farther, for the French prohibition is con- 
fined to the press. Read with the other Regulations, it is 
seen that it can be acted upon by all sorts of officials: a 
police constable or a Customs Officer may, without warrant, 
arrest anyone even suspected of an offence against the Regu- 
lations. And how delimit the words of this regulation? 
Jones, discussing a glass of toddy in the bar of an hotel 
which has not been closed, demurs to the wisdom of Mr 
McKenna’s darkening of the London streets, or conceives 
aloud that the Press Bureau is a public nuisance, or tells 
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gloomy stories of lads dying of pneumonia in training camps. 
Fie’) may be arrested, and haled before a court martial, 
and if the presiding officer is of opinion that the words 
were likely “to create disaffection,’ or to prejudice a 
War Office practice of putting recruits into wet huts, 
Jones may be condemned to durance vile—six months’ 
hard labour—even though he prove innocence of inten- 
tion to excite disaffection or prejudice recruiting. This 
has already driven all newspaper editors into mortal terror 
and slavish compliance with anything required of them. 

All lights visible outside the house may by order of a 
naval or military authority be extinguished (r. 12) and all 
lights of any sort may be extinguished or obscured by the 
order of the Home Secretary, or any person authorized by 
him (r. 11). 

And Jones’s constitutional in the dark (or in the light, 
for that matter) may be cut short by an order from a “ field 
“officer” that he is to remain indoors (r. 13)—six months 
is the period of punishment for venturing outside his 
house when such an order is in operation. 

A burden is laid upon Jones’s hospitality. If he knows, or 
“has reasonable grounds for supposing,” that any of his 
neighbours has contravened the Regulations, and “ har- 
“bours ” such person, he is himself “ guilty of an offence 
“against these Regulations” (r. 48). It is on the contrary 
Jones’s duty to be a Sherlock Holmes, and to inform the 
authorities when he learns that a neighbour is breaking one 
of the Regulations (r. 49). This is worse than spying for 
spies ! 

The trial of offences against the Regulations may be either 
by court martial or before a court of summary jurisdiction, 
usually at the option of the naval or military authority; and 
if the case is sent to the court of summary jurisdiction, the 
defendant, it should be noted, is without the customary 
right to trial by jury (r. 56). 

Attention to the needlessness of the Regulations is drawn 
by the Regulations themselves; for No. 59 points out that 
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“the powers conferred by these Regulations are in addition 
“to and not in derogation of any powers exercisable by 
“members of His Majesty’s naval and military forces and 
“‘ other persons to take such steps as may be necessary for 
** securing the public safety and the defence of the Realm.” 
Then, as these other powers were ample, why not have so 
left them, instead of dragging through Parliament and the 
Privy Council these superfluous Regulations? There is only 
one hypothesis upon which the adjective superfluous would 
be inapplicable to them: it is that, in so far as the restrictions 
of individual liberty which they enforce are not necessary 
to the defence of the Realm, they are by the Act and 
Regulations legalized. But that is the very point of our 
complaint. Soldiers and policemen may with impunity 
inflict upon the public all the disabilities and penalties set 
forth in these Regulations, whether they are necessary to 
the national defence or not—that is to say, martial law is 
established and ordinary law disestablished ; and in addition 
they may do what is necessary for the national defence, 
subject to the risk of showing that they have not gone 
beyond necessity. 

The Defence of the Realm Acts are not the only statutes 
which have virtually landed the country in martial law. An 
equally unnecessary piece of legislation is the Intoxicating 
Liquor (Temporary Restriction) Act. The reason for this 
meddling statute passes the wit of man to imagine. Before 
its introduction by Mr McKenna the Regulations under the 
Defence of the Realm Act had been published, and they 
contained a regulation enabling the local representative of 
the naval or military authorities, if he chooses, to close 
altogether any public-house within any defended harbour; 
and about the same time as the passing of the Bill the scope 
of the Regulations was extended to any training or concen- 
tration camp. The proposal to restrict beyond the statutory 
hours the keeping open of public-houses apart from these 
special districts can only be traced either to fussiness or 
else to the promptings of the political teetotallers, who, 
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troversy, have announced their intention to use the war for 
all it is worth as an engine of their propaganda. 

The Act provides that licensing justices may, upon the 
recommendation of the chief officer of police that it is 
desirable for the maintenance of order or the suppression of 
drunkenness, order the sale or supply or consumption of 
intoxicating liquor at any public-house or club to be sus- 
pended during such hours and subject to such conditions as 
they may specify, except that they may not make the closing 
hour earlier than nine o’clock without the permission of the 
Home Office—meaning Mr McKenna himself or one of his 
clerks. A fine of £50 may be imposed for the breach of any 
such order, and the Act is to remain in force throughout the 
war, and for a month afterwards. The Act has been enforced 
in a large number of places (most of them places where there 
has been no increased drunkenness, and all of them free 
from disorder), though there are also important towns 
where the Chief Constable has been proof against the threats 
and entreaties of the Nonconformist Conscience, and has 
declined to put into motion this latest attack upon a much 
harassed trade, which involves also an inconvenience to the 
public, an unnecessary restriction upon reasonable liberty, 
and a slur upon the discipline of the men who are preparing 
to fight for the nation’s life.* 

The proceedings on this Bill illustrate the functions which 
Parliament might exercise, but has not exercised, in regard 
to other war-emergency legislation. The Bill was not allowed 
to go through without amendments; the provision that no 
action should be taken by the licensing justices (a body 
upon which the local prohibitionists almost invariably 
crowd) without the previous motion of the Chief Constable 
is the result of the amending hand, and is some mitigation 


* In order to bring these recalcitrant Chief Constables to heel the Home 
Office issued a circular to magistrates stating that Mr McKenna “is of 
“opinion that there is scope for a fuller use of the Act,” and that he “ has 
“asked all Chief Constables to review carefully the circumstances of their 
“district in consultation with the local military authorities, and to make 
“recommendations to the justices in all proper cases.” Is pressure of this 
sort within the proper functions of the Home Office? 
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of a bad Bill. The same kind of work might have been put 
into the other Bills, had Members been alive to their 
duties (one other instance has already been given). But 
this particular Bill need never have been passed at all. 
By agreement between parties no controversial measures 
were to be pushed through the House. This Bill could 
have been stopped by an announcement that it was 
considered by the Opposition to be controversial, and 
there was an expectation that that would happen; but 
apparently certain interested Members were so afraid of 
lack of support that they did “a deal” with the Govern- 
ment by withdrawing opposition in exchange for amend- 
ments. The Bill is therefore still an illustration of the care- 
lessness of legislators, whose first duty is to protect the 
citizen’s liberties, and also of their loose interpretation of 
the self-denying ordinance not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment with hostile criticism. 

A glance at one or two other statutes will be in place here, 
in order to apprise the citizen of the extent to which his 
ordinary rights have been abstracted since the war began. 
We are not necessarily criticizing these enactments, but 
rather tabulating them, in order to make the picture more 
complete. It is as well then (to return to our average man) 
that Jones should know that not only may the Government 
requisition his carriages, his horses, his vessels and his 
aircraft (such power was already in the Army Act), but also, 
under the Army (Supply of Food, Forage and Stores) Act, 
his “ food, forage and stores of every description ”’—in a 
word, anything that is his. But of course Jones will be paid, 
and if the price offered does not seem good enough, he may 
go to the county court for redress; that was provided for in 
the pre-martial-law days when the Army Act was passed. 
The Army Act, too, gives him a right to hale before the 
magistrate any officer or soldier who does not pay for what 
he gets, or in any other way misbehaves himself. On the 
other hand, Jones must carefully eschew obstructiveness or 
the refusal of lists of his belongings, as well as the offering 
of bribes to be spared a requisition. 
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One more statute may be noted—the Articles of Com- 
merce (Returns, etc.) Act. It takes the place of another war 
emergency Act passed a few weeks earlier, under the title of 
the Unreasonable Withholding of Foodstuffs Act, and deals 
with a similar topic. The new Act gives power to the Board 
of Trade to require from any person a return of any article 
of commerce of which he is the owner, but, to check possible 
inaccuracy, empowers the Board’s officers to enter premises 
and take stock for themselves—and the discovery of in- 
accuracy is likely to lead to a fine of {100. Then, in the light 
of such return, or of any other source of information, the 
Board, if convinced that the possessor of the articles is 
unreasonably withholding them from the market, may take 
possession of them, paying the deprived owner such price 
as, in default of agreement, may be decided to be reasonable 
by a judge. His Majesty’s Proclamation is an essential 
preliminary to the putting in force of this drastic inter- 
ferencé with property and trade; and the Proclamation has 
been duly issued. The Act is to remain in force during the 
war, and for six months afterwards. It is to be hoped that 
such a revival of mediaeval socialism will not be regarded as a 
precedent for peace time; and its operation during the war, 
though it may be beneficial (mainly, we hope, as a warning), 
will need watchfulness; for there is no part of this war 
legislation more capable of abuse. 

This last mentioned Act will remind the reader of the 
scale of prices for certain articles of food which the Govern- 
ment announces from time to time. The remarkable point 
about this interference with the market is that the Govern- 
ment appears to have acted here without any Act of Parlia- 
ment at all. In view of the amplitude of statutory authority 
taken in other matters the omission is strange. The maxi- 
mum price is no more a part of the ordinary law of England 
than is the minimum wage, and apart from statutory 
authority, it cannot be enforced. It could, however, be 
enforced in a roundabout way by holding the Articles of 
Commerce Act over the head of any trade affected. Or—and 
this brings us back to our main position—if a particular 
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course is necessary to maintain the peace and defend the 
country, that course may and should be taken by anyone in 
whose province it is to take it; and enabling statutes are 
superfluous. 

And so we come again to the gravamen of our charge: we 
have been trapped by Parliament into the adoption of 
martial law. It is martial law under which we are living, 
though martial law has been hitherto unknown to this 
country’s Constitution. It has been introduced by a series of 
unnecessary and unconsidered Acts of Parliament, passed 
in a hurry and a time of excitement, and it has gone to the 
length of putting a man’s very life in peril without the 
constitutional safeguard of a trial by jury and proper pro- 
cess of law. Surely it would have been better that the 
law should have remained as it was, leaving it to the 
Government and the military authorities to take from 
time to time whatever action for the national defence the 
circumstances might demand. The public would have 
submitted with just as good a grace to any restrictions 
and invasions of rights so imposed—with a better grace 
indeed, because such acts would have arisen out of the 
obvious necessities of the moment, instead of being part 
of the theorizings in advance of politicians as to what 
might be desirable. The restrictions would in fact have 
been fewer; and if they had been greater (and they will be 
greater, if need arises, in spite of the limitations of statutes 
and orders) the public would have put up with them 
cheerfully, in so far as they were shown to be necessary. If 
they exceeded necessity, the citizen would have retained his 
remedy at law; he would have been in a position to complain 
against any unnecessary infraction of his rights, and efforts 
after redress would not have been met with the non possumus 
which is the result of the introduction of martial law; and 
the liberty of the subject —the triumph of age-long struggles 
—would not (to quote from Lord Halsbury’s criticism of the _ 
Defence of the Realm Act) have been “ swept away in a 
“moment because some of us are in a panic.” 
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HE Finance Act, 1914 (Session 2), became law on 27th 

November. It was hustled through as an Emergency 
measure practically undiscussed. The taxation proposals 
made by Mr Lloyd George, which lay an additional 
£65,000,000 yearly on the taxpayer’s back, were cheerfully 
accepted after a growl from Sir George Younger, the 
brewers’ spokesman in the House. Curiously enough—and 
shamefully enough—no suggestion was made for any reduc- 
tion of expenditure in any branch of the service of the Crown. 
Nevertheless the Income Tax and Super-Tax are doubled, 
an increase of fivepence a pound is added to the Tea Duty, 
and an additional duty of seventeen shillings and threepence 
a barrel to beer. The doubled Income Tax will only be paid 
proportionately for the unexpired four months of the current 
financial year, which, however, makes an immediate addition 
of 334 per cent to the rate sanctioned by the Finance Act, 
1914; while for a short time certain rebates are to be allowed 
to the brewer on his beer, and there is to be a rebate of 
licence duty to any licence holder who can show that the 
early-closing orders have affected his sales. This rebate will 
be based on the number of hours during which his house has 
remained closed, when ordinarily it would have been open, 
and will be deducted from the normal licence duty. In re- 
spect of Income Tax there is to be one important concession 
which partly reinstates section 133 of the Income Tax Act, 
1842, and section 6 of the Revenue Act, 1865, the repeal 
whereof by section 24 of the Finance Act of 1907 has been a 
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standing injustice. The taxpayer will be entitled to a reduc- 
tion of assessment or a repayment of duty should he claim 
relief on the ground that the diminution of his profits and 
gains is due to circumstances attributable directly or in- 
directly to the present war, whether these circumstances are 
a specific cause of the diminution of income within the 
meaning of section 134 of the Income Tax Act of 1842 
or not. 

There is a further concession to the Super-T ax payer, that 
especial victim of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s finance, 
which may be read as a belated repentance for the reckless 
abuse he has been accustomed to fling at all those whom 
fortune has placed in a position to give employment 
or to finance enterprise. If the actual income from all sources 
ofany individual charged to Super-Tax for the current Income 
Tax year is or will be less than two-thirds of the income on 
which he is liable to be charged, he shall be entitled not to 
escape altogether, as he should, but only to postpone the 
payment of so much of the Super-Tax payable by him as 
represents the difference between the tax payable on the 
income on which he is liable to be assessed, and the tax 
which would have been payable by him if he had been 
assessed on his actual income. But that postponed tax is to 
be, and probably will be, collected on the first of January, 
1916. So the respite is only short. 

The wording of the section embodying this small con- 
cession is instructive, for it throws a flood of light upon the 
chief of the many iniquities of our Income\ Tax system. 
Fairly and equitably levied upon all classes of the population 
there can be no better or sounder tax than the tax on profits 
and gains. For it permits profits and gains to be made 
freed from the hampering interferences of indirect taxation 
and the restrictions which such taxation imposes both on 
labour and raw material. But the present taxing system 
makes no such fair levy. Why should anyone have to pay 
tax or to be liable to pay tax on an income which he has 
not received? The doctrine of the average of three years, 
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which often forces a taxpayer to pay tax in respect of a 
year during which he has gained no profit whatever, 
the practice of collection at the source, without which 
it is assumed thirty per cent of the tax would be lost, 
and the penalization of economies by taxing the full income 
from wasting securities, although a large proportion of such 
income is in truth only a refund of Capital invested, have 
made the Income Tax detestable, and the officials engaged 
in its collection modern Empsons and Dudleys, whose 
arbitrary methods, backed up by the might of the State, 
terrify their victims into humble submission. It is true, 
indeed, that a recent action at law stopped the improper 
collection of the tax without previous parliamentary 
sanction, and that a mere resolution of the House of 
Commons in Committee of Ways and Means is now only 
of avail for a short period. But the pain and surprise with 
which the officials were overcome when Lord Parker 
declared that they too must observe the law of the land 
was partially relieved by a happy thought of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs (as he then was) which fructified into one of those 
numerous Acts of Parliament framed to deprive Parliament, 
and especially the House of Commons, of its lawful powers; 
which have been so common and so dangerous under Mr 
Asquith’s Ministry. 

The short fact is that the Income Tax Laws need com- 
plete revision and codification, and unless that revision is 
based on some method of levying on the taxpayer in the 
year X + 1 the exact tax payable in respect of his profits 
and gains in the year X, the anomalies will continue till 
public indignation is provoked too far by some foolish act 
of official despotism. 

A further concession worth noting was made by the Act 
4 & 5, Geo. §, Chapter 76, passed on 31st August, which 
granted a remission of Death Duties in the case of persons 
of limited estate killed in war, thereby extending the con- 
cessions in such a case contained in the Finance Act, 1900. 
But a still further concession will be necessary if equity is 
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to be observed, for it has already happened that the sickle 
of war cut off together the holder of an estate, his successor 
and his successor’s successor in three short months; so that 
the sacrifice of their lives for the country made by these 
gallant men has resulted in a treble imposition on those 
left to survive and sorrow. Further relief will be made only 
if the Opposition realize that the support which they give 
to the Government as against a foreign enemy, and in 
presence of a national danger, does not relieve them of 
the duty of legitimate criticism of that Government’s 
proposals. Nor ought they to debar themselves from 
endeavouring to assist the Government to pursue a wise 
and statesmanlike course. That two heads are better than 
one is an old saying. Much that has been done would have 
been better done if two heads had been applied to doing it. 
Lord St Aldwyn, who is a banker and banker-minded, and 
Mr Austen Chamberlain, who is official-minded, are said 
to have given some secret assistance. But it is public assis- 
tance that is needed, with its reasons given to the world in 
Parliament, not whispered to Sir Rufus Isaacs (Lord 
Reading) and a few stockbrokers in privacy. 

In short, the hastily passed Finance Act, 1914 (Session 2), 
cannot represent any collective or considered thought on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Treasury 
or the Inland Revenue. In this crisis of our country’s exis- 
tence the work of the Treasury, though by no means 
satisfactory, if judged by results, has been more strenuous 
than ever before, and therefore this second Budget, which 
imposes some {65,000,000 of additional annual taxation on 
existing taxable entities cannot conceivably represent the 
last word in the adjustment of taxation to the new con- 
ditions in which we live. It is not every Chancellor who has 
to budget for a deficiency of {321,321,000 four months 
ahead of him, even after allowing for (18,250,000 additional 
taxation which he hopes to raise in that short interval. 
It is not every Chancellor who would want to. 

For he has to consider much more than the necessity of 
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making immediate provision for the war. It may be that the 
War Loan already raised will be sufficient to carry us through 
to the conclusion of peace, or it may be that the war may 
last another year from June next, in which case another 
£350,000,000 may have to be borrowed on slightly more 
onerous terms. But the situation is one which a really great 
constructive statesman would seize for a complete revision 
of our schemes of direct and indirect taxation. They have 
become totally inadequate to spread the immense burdens 
which recent legislation, quite apart from the war emergency, 
has thrown upon the country. There should be the less 
difficulty on the score because the leader of the Labour Party 
in the course of the November discussion accepted the prin- 
ciple of an Income Tax on wages. All wage-earners under 
£160 yearly income and all manual labourers earning larger 
sums are nowadays compulsorily insured against sickness and 
have a card which is their label and their passport. Without it 
they cannot get work, and with it they are liable to penaliza- 
tion if a ring of masters in a particular industry decide ona 
secret marking to indicate character or dismissal. But, from 
an Exchequer point of view, that card is a ready-made means 
of collecting at the source an Income Tax on their wages. It 
is only necessary for employers to stamp them at the rate, 
say, of sixpence in the pound on the wages the man receives 
to bring into the Exchequer a sum which cannot be less than 
£25,000,000 yearly. It is not our business to invent fresh 
taxes for Mr Lloyd George. But there are many sources of 
taxation which have never been touched in this country. 
They will all be needed. For instance, the country is deter- 
mined to give substantial pensions to dependents of those 
killed in this war, as well as to those maimed and disabled 
from work through wounds, or sickness, caused by the war. 

The Actuary of the Insurance Commission, Sir A. W. 
Watson, has worked out an official report as to the cost 
of such pensions. He estimates the amount as equivalent 
to a capital expenditure of {£99,000,000, if the war lasts 
one year and there are § per cent of deaths and 6 per 
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cent of disablement on the 2,000,000 men assumed to 
be engaged, increasing to £202,000,000, if the war lasts two 
years and Io per cent are killed and 12 per cent injured. 
In the first case, the expenditure in the first year would be 
£22,650,000, the maximum yearly expenditure after would 
be £4,630,000, diminishing of course as time goes on, but 
amounting in all to the sum set out above. In the second 
and more probable case, the expenditure in the first two 
years would be £55,740,000, and, after the war, {8,240,000 
yearly until the {202,000,000 in all had been disbursed. 
The proposal is that these pensions should vary in amount 
according to number of dependents. Widows with four 
children would get 20s. weekly, widows with one child 
12s. 6d., and there may be extra claims in any case if the 
local Old Age Pension Committees think additional income 
necessary. Motherless children are to be allowed five 
shillings weekly each for the first three, and four shillings 
for each above that number in one family. These allowances 
for children are to continue until the boys are 14—if at 
school, 16—and the girls 16. On remarriage of a widow the 
pension ceases, but the woman is to take a gratuity of {39 
as a kind of commutation. For the first 26 weeks after death 
the widow is to receive the full separation allowance and 
allotment as if the husband were still alive; after this period 
the pension will commence and endure till death or re- 
marriage. 

It is proposed in the case of disablement pensions to 
Soldiers and Sailors that the rate should vary from a 
minimum of 16s. 6d. a week up to 23s. a week, depending 
on the number of the injured man’s family, and in addition, 
in total disablement cases, there will be, under the Insurance 
Act, los. a week payable to him for the first six months and 
5s. a week till the age of 70, when the normal old age pension 
begins. 

It is significant that these proposals made by the 
Admiralty and the Army Council have been pronounced 
inadequate by the Labour Party and that the whole subject 
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has been referred to a Committee of both political parties 
to arrive at a figure lest one party might be tempted to bid 
higher than the other. 

It may be that the enormous sums payable in the first 
year, as computed by Sir A. W. Watson, will be paid out 
of the funds, loans or taxes available for the war. Large as 
they are they are calculated as if the proposed payments 
were only to be made to the lower ranks; and they are there- 
fore underestimated. The Chancellor of the future will have 
to budget for an annual charge on this head of at least 
{10,000,000 for many years, and for at least {15,000,000 
yearly interest and sinking fund on the present addition to 
the National Debt. If a new War Loan be raised then a 
further annual sum will fall to be paid. 

These are liabilities in immediate view. What are we to 
say of the colossal liabilities assumed under the Government 
War Obligations Act? They fall into five distinct classes, 
and if the principle of State intervention, thus admitted, is 
followed to the bitter end, there may be five more before 
the war is over. 

Those we have to face at present are obligations incurred 
in connexion with the present war in respect of— 


1. Guarantees given to the Bank of England in con- 
nexion with— 
(a) The discount of bills of exchange; 
(b) Advances to acceptors of bills of exchange; 
(c) Advances in connexion with loans made to 
members of the Stock Exchange; 

2. Guarantees given in connexion with bills of ex- 
change drawn by traders having debts due from 
abroad which are not immediately recoverable, 
and in connexion with advances to traders to 
enable them to meet liabilities under contracts 
entered into before the outbreak of war; 

3. Payments on contracts of insurance or re-insurance 
against war risks of ships or cargo or for the relief 
of dependents of persons on insured ships so far 
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as provision is not made for those payments by 
the application of premiums or otherwise; 

4. Any loan raised by any of the powers allied in the 
present war or by the Government of Egypt or 
by the Government of any of His Majesty’s 
Dominions or any British Possession or Pro- 
tectorate ; 

5. The maintenance or assistance, in connexion with 
the present war, of food supply, trade, industry, 
business, or communications in the United 
Kingdom or in any other country, for the relief of 
distress in the United Kingdom or in any other 
country. 


The circumstances under which these obligations have 
been assumed are so extraordinary that there is no standard 
of criticism which can be applied to judge them. It is quite 
certain that no one at the Treasury, or in the House of 
Commons, or, least of all, Mr Lloyd George, understands 
the full extent of the liability that has been contracted. On 
27th November, in the House, the Chancellor justified his 
action on the ground that he had saved the credit system 
of the nation from complete collapse, and that no matter 
what sum these obligations ultimately totalled, the salvation 
thus assured was cheap at the price. He went on in his 
flamboyant way to speak of the estimated value of our assets 
in this country as £13,000,000,000, and our assets abroad 
at £4,000,000,000, which he added together and made into 
£18,000,000,000, a mistake which does not appear in 
Hansard. But that little error is so typical of the man that 
it deserves to be recorded. He has no conception of a million, 
or of any figure much over one thousand. When he talks, 
as he does, of “say four hundred or five hundred or six 
‘hundred millions,” what he has in his mind is the difference 
between four, five and six. But he held the attention of the 
House of Commons whilst he sang the pean of his action 
in the City, and members listened in stricken awe to 
the tale of all these millions, and millions, and millions, 
as it tripped off the Welshman’s tongue. From all this 
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glory he turned to a case of palpable injustice, a cruel 
attempt to crush a comparatively small financier, which 
Sir A. B. Markham had laid before the House in an un- 
answerable speech, greeted with approving cheers from all 
quarters. In an equivocal reply he sheltered himself behind 
the Lord Chief Justice of England—temporarily taken from 
the Bench to contrive financial rescues for bankers and 
brokers—whilst making a pitiable attack upon the small 
financier in question on information supplied to him by the 
very persons accused. ‘The impression made was so un- 
satisfactory that for the rest of the speech members trickled 
out to the lobbies to discuss what motives underlay the 
action by the Bank of England of which the member for the 
Mansfield Division complained, so quickly does a personal 
question arrest the attention and interest of the House of 
Commons. The general feeling left was that if the small 
financier wants future accommodation at the Bank of 
England he will get it, notwithstanding the opposition of 
his trade competitors. It was an unsavoury affair, and is 
only here alluded to in order to point out an undoubted 
danger to individuals in times like these, when ordinary com- 
metcial principles are thrown to the winds in the search for 
a solution of questions arising in a great emergency. 
No solution has yet been found. There has been postpone- 
ment at the national expense and hazard so that breathing 
time may be gained. But the ultimate sum total of obliga- 
tions which the State will have to meet under the five heads 
set out in the Act of Parliament quoted above, will be not 
less than £100,000,000, whilst it may easily be more. The 
future cost will be measured in terms of extra borrowing 
and extra taxation to meet it. 

The country has a right to be told at an early date what 
steps are being taken to reduce these unprecedented war 
obligations. It cannot be sound to postpone their considera- 
tion until the first anniversary of the signing of peace. 
The House of Commons ought to know, and to know on its 
reassembling, what is the total amount of the obligations 
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left in being in respect of bills of exchange taken in by the 
Bank on the nation’s guarantee. It is said that many of 
these bills have been taken up in due course. How many? 
And for what amount? 

Mr Lloyd George believes that his guarantees will never 
cost the State a shilling. We must hope not. But it is 
impossible to believe it. We remember Mr Chamberlain 
who told us that he had arranged a contribution of 
£30,000,000 cash from the mine-owners of the Transvaal 
towards the cost of the Boer war. It never came to hand, 
and, as business men with this precedent before us, we 
cannot rely on the Chancellor’s sanguine hopes. We 
want to know that the Treasury is watching these 
guarantees day by day, and making itself ready for the 
date when no more postponement is possible, and when 
the burden of taxation, increased as we have shown by 
pension charges and loan charges, will, we fear, entail 
the permanency of the Income Tax at 2s. 6d.) thems 
to meet the liabilities which we know have already been 
incurred. How much more are the five heads of guarantee 
going to add to this appalling burden on future trade and 
industry? 

This consideration brings us to one more matter which 
needs attention if the Treasury is to act in its true function 
of watch-dog, and to abandon even for a time the spend- 
thrift ways of Mr Lloyd George and his second self, Sir John 
Bradbury, K.C.B. What economies on our present normal 
expenditure are going to be notified in the discussion of the 
year’s Budget? Nothing certainly on either the Army or the 
Navy, which for the time being are outside Treasury control 
altogether. We have before us a volume of 628 pages, the 
Civil Service Estimates for 1914-5, voted by the House of 
Commons in Supply, for the most part without discussion. 
They fall into seven classes and reach the vast sum of 
£57,065,816. Their growth is phenomenal in its rapidity, as 
the following figures show: — 
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£ 
1907-8 29,924,900 Audited Expenditure 
1908-9 32,538,952 » 
1909-10 39,870,696 a5 
IQIO-II 43,050,359 9 
IQII—I2 45,833,346 2» 
1912-13 51,433,548 


1Q13-14 55,566,873 (Granted in Appropria- 
tion Act, 1913) 
1914-15 57,065,816 Estimates 


In eight years there has been an increase of go per cent 
in the amount raised by taxation for the purpose of these 
votes, without taking into account the Appropriations in 
Aid which are still hidden and concealed in a tangle of 
figures, although their sum total must be added to the 
Estimates so that true accounting may be attained. These 
Appropriations in Aid in the Estimates before us alone 
amount to {£2,555,095, which is not voted by Parliament 
at all. 

It is equally interesting to note the growth of expenditure 
in the Revenue Departments for the cost of collection of the 
Customs, the Inland Revenue, and the Post Office. We need 
not give the figures in full, but in 1907-8 the audited ex- 
penditure of these Departments was {19,730,813, and in 
1914-5 it has risen to an estimated sum of £30,847,915, an 
increase of more than 50 per cent in seven years, of which 
the bulk has gone in increased salaries and wages conceded to 
the agitation of the Labour Party. 

Of course the bulk of the increase in the Civil Service 
Estimates to which we call attention is due to the so-called 
Social Reforms, which the Government carried through at 
the cost of the State, although the shadow of war stared 
us all in the face ever since Mr Lloyd George’s speech of 1911. 
In 1907-8 the expenditure under this particular item was 
limited to finding £143,593 for Savings Banks deficiencies, 
and £148,143 under the Unemployed Workmen Act of the 
Balfour Government, or {291,736 in all. In 1914-5 the 
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estimated expenditure in the same class reaches {21,036,650, 
of which {12,710,000 is for Old Age Pensions, a sum 
continually increasing as people grow older and live longer, 
and {7,677,735 as the State contribution to make up the 
National Insurance Act’s many actuarial defects and short- 
comings, including of course {1,038,123 included for the 
purpose of Part II of the Act and the Labour Exchanges 
which work it. 

It seems to us that, for the time being, the safety of the 
State demands a reduction of every expense added to the 
cost of the Insurance scheme by supplementary legislation 
passed since 1911. A saving of about £3,000,000 would be 
made under this head. Old Age Pensions could be cut down 
by a fourth, which would save another {£3,000,000. The 
expenditure of the Board of Education, which is estimated 
for 1914-5 as {18,918,170, could be readily set back to the 
£16,696,353, at which it stood in 1907-8, a saving of 
£2,300,000, mostly expended on superfluities. A great many 
approved building schemes for new offices for the Public 
Service could be postponed at a saving of at least £500,000 
out of the estimate of £851,950. As all the Royal Engineers 
are at the war, we might save {200,000 on the annual vote 
for the Ordnance Survey. The suspension of the payment 
of Members of the House of Commons until times are better 
will replace £240,000 in the National Exchequer from which 
it ought never to have been abstracted. Of the (4,690,433 
estimated expenditure under Class II of the votes it should 
be possible next year to save £1,000,000. Things will not be 
so well done, but they would be as well done as they were 
only a few years ago before the Treasury became a spending 
Department. The whole of the taxation now handed over 
to the Development Fund and to the Road Board ought to 
be brought back to the General Account. It is quite clear 
that as necessity makes an end of luxury in private life, so it 
should in public affairs. If the Treasury sets its mind on 
necessary economies the public service may not be quite so 
efficient, but a mere cursory examination of the various 
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heads of expenditure as set out in the Estimates makes it 
clear that, at a moderate computation, no less a sum than 
£12,000,000 could be struck off the Civil Service Estimates 
for 1915-6 without seriously diminishing the efficiency of 
the public service. Such a step would require courage on 
the part of the Treasury. Is there no successor to the great 
men who fought the taxpayer’s battle with such intelligence 
and vigour in the days of Harcourt and Gladstone? Have 
their memories vanished in the profligacy of to-day? 

It is with no feeling of pleasure that we ask our readers to 
set their minds even now on the future obligations that the 
figures we have quoted seem to indicate. But we look upon 
it as the act of a bad citizen to throw a gloss over the present 
situation, which is the most critical, from the point of view 
of Credit and Finance, that the country has ever had to face. 
The situation can only be rendered easier if it be faced with 
courage and above all with knowledge. This is a time for 
Retrenchment in public and in private life, and for prepara- 
tion to meet the added burdens with a cheerful heart and 
a confident spirit. A year after the war will be too late. 
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3 HAT did thy foolish Pilots ail, 
“To lay the compass quite aside? 
* Without a Law or Rule to Sail, 
“And rather take the Winds than Heavens to be their 
* Guide? ” 


Abraham Cowley, 4 Discourse by Way 
of Vision, concerning the Government 


of Oliver Cromwell. 
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THE TREASURY AND THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


HE serious difficulties of the position into which the 

interference of the Treasury and the Lord Chief 
Justice of England has brought the London Stock Exchange 
cannot be ignored. No one knows why the Lord Chief 
Justice was dragged into the matter. His own career as a 
Member of the Stock Exchange is one over which it is best 
to draw a veil of pity and regret. His success as a speculator 
with inside knowledge, as for instance in Marconis, was 
never such as to suggest any especial capacity for Finance 
as distinct from Fluttering, although all must willingly 
admit his pleasant personal manner and consummate gifts 
as a lawyer and cross-examiner. Mr Lloyd George, speaking 
on 27th November in the House of Commons, told us that 
the Lord Chief Justice had practically given the whole of 
his time during the last three or four months to the per- 
manent Committee set up to advise the Government on 
Finance, and had acted, with Treasury assistance, as a 
Court of Appeal from the Banks. But the Lord Chief 
Justice draws a vast salary from the State for attending to 
the administration of Justice. We have not so far noticed 
any return to the Exchequer of a proportionate part of this 
income accrued during the three or four months spent in 
meddling in City affairs. 

In dealing with the Stock Exchange the Government had 
the assistance not only of the Lord Chief Justice, but also 
of the Treasury. The Treasury for this purpose means Sir 
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John Bradbury, that erratic genius who obtained such a 
control over Mr Lloyd George, that, at a time when every 
diplomatist knew war was not very distant, when the 
Agadir incident had gone so far that Mr Lloyd George 
himself made an earthquaking speech at the Mansion House 
to the assembled Bankers, he induced the Chancellor to tie 
on the country’s back the infamous National Insurance Act, 
which costs the taxpayer, the specially taxed employer, and 
the specially taxed employee, £30,000,000 yearly. ‘That 
thirty millions would have been sufficient to serve a War 
Loan of {600,000,000 at four per cent and provide a 
Sinking Fund as well. If Sir John Bradbury had been a 
Treasury-minded man, instead of an inventor of burdens 
on our National resources, he would have pressed his Chief 
to postpone his mad Insurance Scheme until the termina- 
tion of the War, then looming in sight, enabled a national 
stocktaking to be made. To nominate such a man to be 
joint arbiter of the business, the destinies, and the welfare 
of the London Stock Exchange and of some five thousand 
members and thirty thousand clerks employed therein was 
one of those irredeemable blunders which seem to be exclu- 
sively reserved for Statesmen. 

Turn to the Stock Exchange Committee. The Economist 
has recently published a communication from a correspon- 
dent who defends them at some length, on the double 
ground that they are not remunerated for their services, 
and that they were never chosen to deal with such a crisis. 
Like the pianist in the Rocky Mountains saloon they were 
“ doing their best.” That is not the true defence. The fact 
is that the ordinary routine work of the Committee is best 
done by elderly gentlemen who have made in their time 
substantial fortunes, who enjoy comparative leisure, and 
to whom the occupation of dropping in at the Committee 
meetings is a pleasant way of meeting old friends and, 
after some perhaps natural resentment at their presence, 
making the best of newcomers. There are thirty members of 
this Committee. Seventeen of these were admitted to the 
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Stock Exchange before the end of 1880, seven before the end 
of 1890, and the remainder at later dates, the baby dating 
from 1904. Resolutions of the Committee may therefore be 
carried by a majority of four, composed of seventeen men 
averaging over forty years’ membership, against thirteen of 
shorter membership, including, however, seven averaging 
thirty years. Such a Committee, from its very construction, 
is out of touch with the needs and methods of the vast 
majority of the House whose average membership does not 
exceed twenty years. Moreover, the interests of many 
Committeemen, so far as they are Stock Exchange interests, 
do not lie in the daily traffic of broker, jobber, and client, 
but in lending their fortunes from account to account for 
the purposes of the fortnightly settlements, or, more often 
perhaps, in interposing their fortunes as a guarantee to the 
lending Banks that the margins on which those Banks lend 
from account to account will be maintained even should 
the price of the pawned securities fall. No organization could 
have been less capable of handling a crisis unparalleled in 
history and requiring complete disinterestedness on the part 
of those searching for a solution acceptable to all alike. 

This array of Committee talent decided at an early date 
to call to their councils a certain Mr Louis Fleischmann, 
who, despite his name, is nevertheless a British subject, and 
a member of the Stock Exchange. This gentleman, together 
with Mr William Maurice Koch and the Chairman, Sir 
Robert Inglis, are said to have formed the deputation which 
carried on the negotiations with the Treasury. 

In the last issue of this Review we dwelt at some length 
with the paroxysm of terror which overwhelmed our 
Bankers in the week ending 1st August, 1914. We referred 
to their threat to call in their loans from the Discount 
Houses which nearly brought Banks and Discount Houses 
down in the same catastrophe. They made a similar most 
foolish attempt to call in their loans to Stockbrokers and 
private lenders on Stock Exchange securities. This action 
helped the Stock Exchange panic, which was already very 
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serious, to become cataclysmal. Prices, already falling, fell 
faster than ever. Margins were wiped out in a moment. 
Men who were wealthy on the Monday were beggars by the 
following Thursday. The Stock Exchange Committee 
surrendered to the pressure to close the doors, and on 31st 
July, 1914—a day of woe in its history—the Stock Exchange 
was closed. The moratorium of 4th August gave time to 
consider the position—and to search the wreckage. The old 
gentlemen of the Committee desisted from any further 
effort for another three weeks. 

It will always be a matter of doubt and dispute as to 
whether this closing was absolutely necessary for the safety 
of members as a whole. It was no doubt necessary for the 
salvation of any members of the Committee or outside it 
who had used their own capital, or, with the assistance of 
their own capital, had borrowed money from the Banks 
for the purposes of account-to-account loans. It was possibly 
equally necessary for the salvation of the Banks, who were 
shivering whilst they watched the express speed at which 
the values of the class of securities they usually take in pawn 
diminished hour by hour under the pressure of sales from 
every part of the world. If, for instance, any member of the 
Committee bad borrowed from his Bankers 80 or go per cent 
of several millions of a foreign Government issue, at a 
time when that security stood at a premium, with what 
terror must he have watched the price fall to 60, and his 
Bankers demanding perhaps a million in cash to maintain 
their margin. Still the account open speculatively at this time 
was less than it had been for years. Very few brokers were 
in any difficulty through the default of clients, and if there 
had been a crash and the ruin of even five hundred members, 
true values would have rapidly asserted themselves, since 
there was but little inclination on the part of genuine 
investors to throw away their securities at a ruinous price. 
Under such conditions bear re-purchases steady the market. 
Unfortunately an open market was not regarded as desirable 
by those who would have been the heaviest sufferers by 
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the fall of securities to a true level. Elaborate attempts 
therefore ensued to keep them artificially at an artificial 
level. 

A definite course—closing—was adopted here as in Paris 
and New York and elsewhere, and we have to consider the 
consequences. 

For the first two or three weeks of August members and 
clerks spent all their time examining their position, and 
more particularly the amount of money owing by them and 
their clients on securities pawned with lenders. The mora- 
torium prevented the lenders from taking action to call in 
loans, and gave time for the reduction or repayment of 
loans raised by clients and for the settlement of numbers 
of accounts with those clients who, when pressed, were able 
to take up and pay for part or the whole of the stock for which 
they had made themselves liable. All this time the outside 
walls of the deserted building were placarded daily with 
new and revised regulations for the conduct of business. 
Honest folk who wanted to find buyers for their securities 
were unable to do so, and the Banks, who, as usual, behaved 
ill considering the aid they had themselves accepted from 
the Government, refused to make fresh loans on anysecurity. 
There are few harder cases in the world than that of the 
man who, holding valuable security and wanting cash, is 
debarred from realizing or borrowing. _ 

An examination made of the loan accounts of members 
for their clients disclosed that about {80,000,000 was owing 
to the Banks by borrowers on security, and that any attempt 
to sell at a fair price the pawned securities, good, bad or 
indifferent, would be hopeless while the crisis lasted. It is 
said that a further sum of about {12,000,000 was due by 
brokers, acting for clients, to private lenders. So the position 
involved less than {100,000,000 sterling, a sum barely 
equal to one day’s transactions in really busy times. 

It would serve no useful purpose to go into the history of 
the various interviews between the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee, the Bankers, and the Treasury aided by the Lord 
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Chief Justice. It may suffice to say that the Treasury paid 
no attention to any consideration other than that of 
artificially holding up prices until such time as the War Loan 
had been issued, that the Bankers kept their eye first and 
last on their 31st December Balance Sheets in this and 
succeeding years, and that the Stock Exchange Committee 
were resolute that outstanding loans should remain out- 
standing even after the moratorium had come to an end. 
It is impossible to find in the Committee resolutions any 
reasonable consideration for the genuine investor or creditor. 
On the other hand the speculator, the life and soul of the 
London Stock Exchange, has been swept aside with a 
ruthlessness worthy of Liége and Louvain. 

It is to the speculator that we owe the fact that the 
London Stock Exchange has been the freest and grandest 
institution of the kind in the world. If it provides a free 
market for thousands of various securities it is because there 
is always some one willing to test his luck by gambling on 
the rise or fall, and because there is always the jobber ready 
to accommodate him, be he buyer or be he seller. Of course 
if Stock Exchange business were for investment only, and 
if there were no speculators, it might be much more 
respectable; but it would have no special importance, for 
every Broker commissioned to buy or sell a given security 
would have to declare himself a buyer or seller; and, if the 
first, he would find prices firm against him, if the second, 
prices too low to consider. The jobber who makes every 
time a double price at which he is willing either to buy or to 
sell, as the case may be, is the corner stone of the London 
system. But the Committee and the Treasury have blown 
him out of the edifice. 

It is necessary to make this remark because it accounts 
for the fact that all the other Stock Exchanges were eventually 
bound to come to London to undo their bargains. It is 
difficult to estimate the effect on business of making the 
broker declare his order, and no one who has ever seen a 
transfer of 1,000 Chartered Shares can tell how a jobber 
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who tries to sell them can conceivably fill in with accuracy 
the various Forms, A, B, C, D, and so on, which may now 
be bought at any City Stationer’s, and which have Treasury 
distrust and red tape written all over them. The essence of 
the Stock Exchange is that hitherto in sales or purchases 
members have been accustomed to trust each other to 
fulfil the verbal bargain. There are to be no more verbal 
bargains if Sir John Bradbury can help it. 

We have said that the first aim of the Committee was to 
keep the Bank loans to members in full vigour and value. 
In carrying out this they entirely lost sight of the necessity 
for pressing members to force their clients to the utmost 
limit to take up speculative Stock they had open, or 
greatly to reduce the margin by payments on account. In 
August and September such a measure would have had an 
unhesitating response. However, nothing was done to carry 
on as usual. On the contrary, the effect of all the Committee 
have done has been to destroy “ business as usual.” They 
have made the fundamental mistake of attempting to hold 
up prices of securities to a nominal minimum value at 
which there are no buyers, instead of searching for means 
of slowly reducing their nominal values to a value at which 
dealing becomes possible. What is the use of expelling 
members who deal in Consols at less than 684? Everybody 
knows that Consols are no better security than the new 
War Loan. To get the same interest out of Consols on the 
investment of a given sum of money as can be obtained for 
a similar sum invested in the War Loan, Consols should be 
sold at 634, and, outside the Stock Exchange, they are being 
sold at 633 by private firms. As brokers occupy a fiduciary 
position we should like to know how they can justify to 
their clients the prices they are now paying if they deal for 
them in the House. 

Minimum prices have been fixed in this way for some 600 
securities, a list greatly increased in number on 4th January. 
The reason is worthy of Cloud Cuckooland. It is that if you 
-say a thing often enough, it is so, and, if it is so, then you 
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may act upon it. So the Banks may, if they choose, write all 
their Consols in their Balance Sheets as being worth (which 
they are not) 684, and may use that figure not only for 
the pawned stock, but for the stock held by them as absolute 
owners. Meantime as we have said Consols are 634 in the 
street, and at present they are not worth more. What they 
should be, or what they will be later on, is quite another 
question. 

The cessation of the moratorium forced the Committee 
to order a Settlement. The impossibility in certain cases— 
probably not many—of immediately repaying the Bank 
account-to-account loans threw them on to the tender 
mercies of the Treasury; and the Treasury, like amateur 
actors who are sure that all will be right on the night, 
brought pressure on the Banks (who were deeply involved 
in a moral obligation to the Treasury for saving them in 
August) to continue their loans at the same time authoriz- 
ing them to relieve the pressure by passing the bulk of them 
on to the Bank of England. The Committee having secured 
this arrangement, directed all members to continue all the 
loans they had until twelve months after the conclusion of 
peace, or until the expiration of the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1914, whichever is the sooner. This extension 
of time to repay is made obligatory so long as the borrower 
pays fortnightly the special rate of interest imposed. On 
the other hand so long as the debtor does pay the loan 
interest fortnightly he is entitled to draw his coupons and 
dividends and to do what he likes with them. ‘Thus in the 
case of a South African mine whose life cannot extend be- 
yond four years, but which is paying at present colossal 
dividends, the lender will get a moderate rate of interest on 
his loan whilst the speculative borrower will get the 
enormous dividends intact, although at the end of four years 
the security will be worthless, the mine will be closed, and 
the lender must trust to luck to get his money. 

We need not follow all the Emergency Rules designed to 
put through a Settlement on 18th November without first 
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arriving at true market values. Provision was, however, taken 
authorizing lenders whose margin had run off before 27th 
July, owing to the fall, to ask for a deposit of five per cent 
on certain classes of securities and ten per cent on others; 
but it was left to the borrower to offer, instead of the margin 
requested, a higher rate of interest to be fixed by the Com- 
mittee from time to time. Naturally borrowers find it easier 
to pay higher interest than to find more money for margin, 
and hardly any new margin has been provided. 

The net result of all this is that the whole speculative 
account open on 27th July is carried over from the 
18th November and 1st December last to a date twelve 
months after the conclusion of peace. The market is thus 
cleared for the time being of all floating stock, whilst persons 
who lend money upon stock are holding it in the meantime at 
fictitious values. ‘Their hope is that on that day of doom, the 
first anniversary, whenever it may be, of the day of the signa- 
ture of Peace, the whole matter will be re-opened under cir- 
cumstances much more favourable than exist to-day. But the 
circumstances may be worse, because that same fatal day 
is fixed for the payment of the Bills of Exchange hung up 
ad interim in the Bank of England, and also for the redemp- 
tion of a number of other Government guarantees as set 
out in the Government War Obligation Act, 1914. 

It has puzzled many people why this particular date has 
been selected to clear up all present troubles. Presumably 
the Lord Chief Justice, whose temperament as a Stock 
Exchange speculator is sanguine, hopes that there will be a 
rising market after the war, and that things may right 
themselves. Why not indeed? Or why? It is just the gam- 
bler’s toss of a coin. But all previous experience tends to 
show that after a short flutter on the news of a war being at 
an end, the solid facts of the situation become apparent; 
and those will be that the world’s savings have been 
absorbed, that there will be little or no money forthcoming 
for investment, and that prices will fall, and fall until real 
buyers are found. Certainly the fact that this vast account 
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is hanging over markets will not tend to strengthen them. 
Prudence would rather suggest to all concerned that, not- 
withstanding the apparent advantage of running the new 
type of moratorium to an end, no opportunity should be lost 
of reducing indebtedness. The day of reckoning is only 
postponed. People will be surprised when it comes to hand 
to find that the interval has been so short. Wherefore every 
one concerned, Banks, Brokers and Speculators, should take 
the position in hand at once. Friendly representations now 
may succeed better than threats later. 

So much for the first blunder of the Stock Exchange 
Committee, aided and abetted by the Treasury, the Lord 
Chief Justice and Sir John Bradbury. We are left with 
practically all the floating stock, on which the Stock 
Exchange daily transactions are based, taken off the market 
at a fictitious and unreasonable price fixed on that of a date 
before the war, and having no regard to the necessary 
realizations of savings which the majority of investors will 
have to make to meet the charges of the war. Let us now 
consider the second and more foolish mistake. 

The first anxiety of every member of the Stock Exchange 
who had been turned out of his gorgeous marble hall, 
replete with every convenience, into the gutters of Throg- 
morton Street, was to know how soon he would get back 
into shelter. The fine weather of August, September and 
October was succeeded by the fogs and chills of the second 
fortnight in November and the record rains of December, 
until at last the Street and the alleys and courts adjoining 
became known as the “‘ trenches.” In the “ trenches ” were 
to be found, pushing and crushing, millionaire Jews and 
semi-pauper Christians, searching for buyers and sellers 
of odd parcels of Stock and only occasionally completing 
bargains and so making enough to pay for their lunch and 
their afternoon tea at Lyons’ coffee house. There could 
have been no valid objection to re-admitting these good 
folk to the building for the use of whose amenities they pay 
forty guineas per head per annum. Even the cellars would 
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Justice Isaacs thought there was an objection; and, since 
under the arrangement made to assist the 18th November 
Settlement these gentlemen were in control, the life in the 
mud, sleet and rain had to be continued until the 4th January, 
1915, when the Stock Exchange was at last permitted to 
offer to its owners the shelter of their own roof. These have 
accepted the conditions in a patriotic spirit, but they have 
less liberty of action than they enjoyed in the flooded streets 
outside. No doubt the patriotic acceptance is due to the 
feeling, so truly British, that, once a start is made, the 
rest will follow after trial and error, coupled with that 
cheerful desire to make the best of things which is the chief 
characteristic of our race. 

The more one studies the new regulations for re-opening 
the more clear does it become that the Treasury looks upon 
every member of the House as a man who is not only willing, 
but anxious, to trade with the enemy and to accommodate 
him with cash at the risk of penal servitude and total ruin. 
That is what we may call the Treasury spirit as displayed 
in the penal clauses of the Insurance Act. For the rest the 
attack is on the right of any member of the public to sell 
his securities for the best figure he can get if he should 
employ as Broker a member of the Stock Exchange. There 
is nothing to prevent him putting them up for public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder, which has already been success- 
fully done, and nothing to prevent him from taking what 
price he likes if he employs a Provincial Stock Broker or 
other agent to find him a buyer. But, in his own Stock 
Exchange, he and his securities are manacled to the mini- 
mum price. 

Although the Stock Exchange has had to stoop to a dis- 
honouring surrender of its freedom, no attempt has been 
made to secure for it any return. It is to have no monopoly 
of its own class of business and no Charter of Incorporation. 
Indeed the only boon conferred is the exclusion of certain 
naturalized German members and clerks unless they also 
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happen to have their letters of denationalization from 
Germany—which most of them have been careful to obtain. 
So the House is not even cleared of its Germans—who, if 
they deal at all, will have to deal in securities of German 
origin even if their journey here is broken at Amsterdam or 
New York or both. Practically all International Securities 
are bonds to Bearer. What is to prevent a German wishing 
to sell Brazilian bonds stamped in Germany from exchang- 
ing them for an equivalent lot at Amsterdam or New York 
without German stamping, and arranging for the Amster- 
dam dealer to sell the lot in London as part of the issue 
subscribed in Amsterdam? There are many simple ways in 
which the new rule can be evaded if it is felt that the rule is 
unfair. There is no way in which it can be evaded if it be 
left to the honour of the dealers in the Foreign Market to 
keep careful watch on all their transactions, and it is just 
this appeal to honour which those who have settled these 
conditions are unable to understand. 

Every day that passes discloses some ridiculous blunder 
or omission in the Treasury regulations. They refuse to 
allow stocks to be quoted ex dividend, so that Consols cum 
dividend of 125. 6d. per cent are quoted 684, and after the 
owner has deducted his dividend they are still 684! No 
restrictions have been put on outside brokers or 
middlemen or Auctioneers who can buy or sell as 
they please. The regulations have entirely destroyed our 
free market and ruined some two thousand dealers who 
had made the London Stock Exchange up to 1st August, 
1914, the firmest and proudest market in the world. No one 
can claim that in return for the sacrifice it has imposed on 
these good citizens and taxpayers the Treasury has gained 
any advantage for the community. It has merely postponed 
the bankruptcy of a good many of the worst type of Stock 
Exchange member, the man who habitually trades beyond 
the sums justified by the capital he commands. | 
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“ And that it was great pity, so it was, 
“That villainous saltpetre should be 
“ digg’d 
“Out of the bowels of the harmless 
“earth. 
“Which many a good tall fellow had 
“ destroy’d 
“So cowardly; and, but for these vile 
‘* suns, 
‘¢ He would himself have been a soldier.” 
King Henry the Fourth (Part I), 
Act Ty Se. ti 
N explosive, in one respect, resembles righteousness: 
we all know what it is, but it is vastly difficult to define. 
One of the chief authorities on the subject tells us that an 
explosion is ‘‘a chemical reaction causing the sudden or 
“extremely rapid formation of a very great volume of 
“highly expanded (or heated) gas.” This definition cer- 
tainly applies to the majority of explosions. In a gas ex- 
plosion, for instance, coal-gas or fire-damp is inflamed and 
unites with oxygen; the great heat generated by this reaction 
causes a corresponding increase in volume with sufficient 
suddenness to produce disastrous results. The same thing 
may be said of the dust explosions which sometimes occur 
in coal mines and flour mills, when the fine combustible 
dust floating in the air suddenly takes fire and unites with 
atmospheric oxygen to form an equal volume of carbonic 
acid gas (or carbon dioxide): again it is the heat generated, 
causing a sudden expansion of this gas and so exerting violent 
pressure upon the surrounding walls, which sometimes blows 
away the buildings from the top of a mine shaft as if it were 
the barrel of a Brobdingnagian gun. What we ordinarily call 
explosives—such as gunpowder in a fowling-piece, cordite or 
nitro-cellulose powder in a rifle, dynamite in a miner’s drill 
hole, lyddite in a high explosive shell, or trinitro-toluene in a 
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torpedo—act, in all cases, by the sudden evolution in similar 
fashion of a great mass of intensely heated and powerfully 
compressed gas. But a boiler explosion is caused in different 
fashion, by a crack in the boiler giving rise to a sudden 
relief of pressure which permits a great mass of super-heated 
water to flash into steam with a disruptive increase of 
volume. And our definition equally fails to account for 
the explosion of a Prince Rupert’s drop, the familiar toy of 
hardened glass which flies into powder when its tail is 
scratched with a file or broken off, or for the lightning- 
flash and the rather mysterious explosion which recently 
brought nearly the whole of the electrical tramway system 
in London to a stand. Nor does it cover the “ explosion ” of 
an air-gun, or of the pneumatic gun which has been used in 
the United States for projecting huge shells loaded with 
dynamite, since the sudden expansion of compressed air 
can in no sense be described as a chemical reaction, and, far 
from giving rise to heat, it actually cools the expanding gas. 
Perhaps the most widely satisfactory definition is that of 
Dr H. Brunswig, according to which an explosive “is in 
“general to be considered as an unstable system which 
“undergoes spontaneous transformation within an almost 
“ infinitely small period of time.” 

The object of the present paper is to give a brief account 
of the explosives which are to-day being used for military 
purposes, and of the scientific principles on which their de- 
structive effects are based. ‘These explosives are all unstable 
systems—not, indeed, in the sense that they are liable to 
spontaneous decomposition, which would make them as 
dangerous to those who employ them as to the enemy. 
Sometimes it is only sad experience, as in the case of the 
explosion on the French battleship “ Liberté” at Toulon, 
in 1911, which proves that this danger has unwittingly been 
incurred: it will be remembered that such an accident was 
amongst the possible causes assigned for the loss of the 
“ Bulwark ” at Sheerness. When we call a military explosive 
an unstable system, we mean that a comparatively small 
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cause, and one easy to apply with regulated certainty, will 
give birth to a reaction which spreads with great speed 
through the whole of its substance, as when we touch a heap 
of gunpowder with a red-hot wire, or ignite the fuse of a 
dynamite cartridge. In addition, this reaction must set up 
so sudden and violent a pressure in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood that considerable masses of matter may thereby 
be set in rapid motion. In practice, this secondary or 
induced motion is utilized in two entirely distinct ways— 
for the discharge of a projectile, or for the destruction of the 
surrounding substances, be they the walls of forts or the 
bodies and limbs of soldiers. 

Modern military explosives may be conveniently classified 
by their effects under three heads. In the first class we may 
place propellants, or ‘‘ low explosives,” the action of which 
can be regulated with considerable nicety: these are used 
for flinging missiles at a distant enemy. The second class 
consists of disruptives, or “ high explosives,”’ which produce 
such sudden and violent pressures that they destroy every 
solid object within a moderate radius of the explosion, and 
may even reduce steel and granite to an impalpable dust in 
the immediate focus of their titanic energy. ‘The third class 
is that of detonators, which are used to bring about the 
most violent explosion possible in much larger quantities 
of explosives of the second, or disruptive, class, or to 
initiate the action of a propellant. 

Before the discovery of gunpowder, missile weapons had 
long been in use. But the energy required to inflict serious 
damage on an enemy beyond the reach of sword-play or 
spear-thrust was obtained from less recondite sources than 
“villainous saltpetre.” The earliest propellant was the 
strength of the human muscles—or rather of the muscles of 
our “ probably arboreal ”’ ancestors, since even to-day we 
see that irritated apes will fling stones and sticks at their 
assailants. The throwing-flints of palaeolithic man, the 
boomerang of the modern Australian black fellow, and the 
pilum of the Roman legionary did indeed derive their 
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malicious speed from a chemical reaction, no less than the 
nickel-covered bullet of the Mauser and the Lee-Metford. 
But it was the chemical reaction which is constantly taking 
place within our human bodies, there storing up muscular 
energy provided by the combustion of our food. The long- 
bow derived the power that drove its arrowy sleet from the 
same source, through the intermediary of the tension pro- 
duced in its tough yew fibres, whilst the cross-bow and the 
catapult, the onager and the ballista, with all their deriva- 
tives and congeners, which supplied the artillery of civilized 
armies from the days of Czsar and Alexander to those of 
William the Norman and Simon of Montfort, were but 
machines for storing up human energy and applying it on a 
grander scale. It is a curious thought that the world may 
again see artillery of this nature used in European warfare, 
if the ‘‘ F rays,” about which so many strange statements 
were made a year or two ago, with their alleged power of 
blowing up magazines of cordite or picric acid at any dis- 
tance, should ever become a proved fact of science, which at 
present they most assuredly are not. 

For about six hundred years ordinary gunpowder—the 
black mixture of charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre which has 
often been said to have revolutionized warfare, but which 
perhaps did less than the modern explosives to modify its 
essential features—was the sole representative of both the 
first and second class of explosives, whilst it rendered the 
third unnecessary. Gunpowder proved itself to be a veritable 
military maid-of-all-work. By suitable variations in the 
methods of its preparation and application, it could be used 
—though with less effectiveness—for all the purposes to 
which specialized explosives of differing type and composi- 
tion are applied to-day. Its first use was solely as a propellant, 
or agent for casting missiles to a distance, when the hand- 
gun displaced the long-bow and arbalast, and the cannon, 
saker or falconet undertook the duties of the catapult and 
the battering-ram. Next it was used in the mine, the petard 
and the hand-grenade, as the forerunner of our modern high 
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explosives. Lastly came the invention of the shell, filled at 
first with gunpowder alone to scatter its fragments amongst 
hostile troops, and then also with bullets in 1803 by Henry 
Shrapnel, whose name is still attached to the supreme 
“‘ man-killer ” of modern warfare. No detonator was neces- 
sary for gunpowder, and when the percussion cap was 
invented (about a century ago), it was intended simply as an 
improvement on the clumsiness and uncertainty of the old 
flintlock, which was on more than one historic occasion 
rendered totally unusable by prolonged and heavy rain. 
Practically all the explosives which are at present used in 
warfare depend for their effect upon the rapid conversion of 
a solid substance into gas. A solid body exerts no pressure, 
beyond that due to its weight, upon the bottom or sides of 
the vessel which contains it, whereas the fundamental law 
of existence of a gas is that it does continually exert such 
pressure in all directions. The kinetic theory of gases, 
now accepted by all students of physics, regards a gas as a 
cloud or congeries of exceedingly small but yet massive 
molecules, which are constantly moving in straight lines 
with very high velocities, rising, in the case of hydrogen at 
the temperature of freezing water, to more than a mile per 
second. The pressure of a gas upon the walls of the vessel 
which contains it is directly due to the countless millions 
of tiny impacts with which these molecules strike upon 
these walls in a single second of time. Although the weight 
of a single molecule is exceedingly small, the number 
of such molecules in a cubic inch of gas is inconceivably 
vast. In order to express the approximate number of mole- 
cules in a single cubic inch of gas at normal temperature and 
pressure, we have to write down the figures 336, followed 
by no less than eighteen zeros—we may call it 336 trillions 
if that helps us. It is the blows struck by such a number of 
infinitely tiny molecules against the sides of a balloon which 
produce a pressure equivalent to the weight of our atmo- 
sphere, and so keep the balloon distended; this pressure is 
therefore defined as one atmosphere, or fifteen pounds to 
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the square inch. This normal pressure may be increased 
either by compressing or by heating the gas which gives 
rise to it. If the gas be compressed into half its original 
volume, there will now be found twice as many molecules 
within a given space; and, as the pressure is solely due to 
the impacts of these molecules on the containing walls, and 
the number of molecules, and therefore of impacts, is now 
doubled, it follows that the pressure will also be doubled; 
in other words, we obtain Boyle’s Law, that “ the pressure 
“ of a gas is inversely proportional to its volume.” Secondly, 
it is known by experiment and theory that any increase in 
the temperature of a gas leads to a corresponding increase 
in the velocity with which its molecules are moving. The 
faster a body is travelling, the harder is the blow which it 
strikes against any resisting object. Hence, if a gas be heated 
without being allowed to expand, the force with which each 
molecule strikes against the walls of the containing vessel 
and the number of such impacts in a given time will alike be 
increased ; or, in the words of Dalton’s Law, “‘ the pressure 
“‘of a gas increases in direct proportion to the rise in its 
“temperature.” A familiar illustration of this well-known 
fact is provided by the swelling out of a shrunken toy 
balloon when it is held in front of a fire. 

The destructive or propelling effect of all military ex- 
plosives is due to the aforesaid properties of gases. To the 
eye of the philosopher, all guns are, in a perfectly true sense, 
air-guns. The pellet of the toy air-gun is driven on its brief 
journey by the spring of the air which has already been com- 
pressed by the small owner’s muscular effort. When this 
compressed air is released, by means of the trigger, it flows 
into the little chamber formed by the base and sides of the 
barrel and closed by the pellet in position for firing. The 
molecules of which the air is composed strike violently 
against all the surrounding bodies, with an energy which is 
proportionate to the quantity of work that has been done 
in compressing them. The barrel is fixed, but the pellet is 
free to move. It is therefore projected forward by the pres- 
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sure on its base, and is driven along the barrel with a con- 
stantly increasing speed, which becomes adequate, by the 
time it leaves the muzzle, to carry it with fair accuracy to a 
target as much as fifty yards away. 

Precisely the same action takes place, so far as essential 
principles are concerned, when a charge of gunpowder or 
cordite is fired in the chamber of a °303 rifle or a fifteen-inch 
naval gun. The explosive substance may be regarded as a 
reservoir of compressed gas, which is released, not indeed by 
opening a mechanical valve, but by initiating a chemical re- 
action which suddenly converts the solid substance of the _ 
explosive into a large quantity of highly compressed and 
extremely hot gas. The molecules of this gas are moving with 
far greater velocity, by reason alike of its compression and 
its heat, than any which we can impress on the molecules 
of air by such mechanical appliances as are at our disposal; 
the American pneumatic gun never gave its dynamite shell 
anything like the velocity or range of the most powerful 
guns carried by modern battleships. When the charge is 
ignited or detonated, and is thus converted into gas, an 
immense pressure is set up in the bore of the gun, which 
acts on the base of the projectile—the only boundary of the 
containing chamber which is free to move—and drives it 
along the barrel with increasing speed, whilst the grooves 
of the rifling give it the rotation which keeps it point fore- 
most during its long trajectory. A large department of the 
modern science of artillery is taken up with the fit appor- 
tionment of the charge to the gun in which it is used and the 
bullet or shell which it projects,so that the whole force of the 
gas produced by the discharge may be smoothly given up 
to the projectile. Artillerists have learned by experience 
that a propellant which burns too swiftly may produce 
pressures in the bore so high that the gun will burst before 
the projectile can fly clear of the muzzle, whilst that which 
burns too slowly wastes some of its energy after the shell 
has left the barrel and can no longer be affected. The ideal 
propellant is one which continues evenly to increase the 
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pressure on the base of the projectile up to the instant at 
which it leaves the barrel, and which is at that moment 
completely consumed. When Guncotton was invented, it 
was thought that it would provide an admirable material 
for filling cartridges, because it was free from the smoke 
produced by the explosion of ordinary gunpowder; but its 
speed of combustion, and the consequent evolution of gas 
at high pressure, were so rapid that its most usual effect 
was to burst the gun barrel before the bullet emerged from 
it. High explosives in general are even more rapid in their 
action, so as to be quite useless for propellant purposes; 
no gun ever made could stand the strain which picric acid 
or nitro-glycerine would set up in its bore. Gunpowder, 
however, by the nature of its composition as a mixture of 
substances whose proportions can be varied at will— 
whereas those of the elements which combine to build up a 
chemical compound like guncotton are definitely fixed and 
the same in every sample—and also by the method of its 
manufacture, can be very readily modified so as to evolve 
gas at any desired rate. 

As we are here concerned with explosives and not with 
the other problems of artillery, it will be sufficient to say 
that the speed with which gunpowder burns is largely 
dependent on the size of the grains into which it is moulded 
in the process of manufacture. The fine-grained powders, 
which were used for rifle cartridges before the introduction 
of Cordite, burnt with great rapidity, simply because each 
grain was so small as to take fire promptly from its neigh- 
bour and to evolve its supply of compressed gas with practical 
instantaneousness. ‘This property of rapid combustion was 
very suitable for a small charge placed in the barrel of a 
rifle and acting upon a bullet weighing less than an ounce 
and easy to set in motion. But it would have been fatal to 
use a proportionately large quantity of the same powder in 
the bore of the old hundred-ton gun. The 450 pounds of 
powder required would have generated their vast store of 
heated gas with the same speed as in the rifle. But a pro- 
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jectile weighing 2,000 pounds—little short of a ton—cannot 
be set in motion so promptly as a rifle bullet weighing less 
than an ounce. The strain thus set up before the shot was 
fairly moving, and so relieving the pressure on the breech 
of the gun, would have been too great for any metal ever 
forged at Woolwich or Essen to endure without fracture. 
Consequently the powder for big guns was moulded into 
much coarser grains; it was hence known as slow-burning, 
pebble or prismatic powder. For the largest guns and heavi- 
est projectiles, the separate prisms of powder were some- 
times more than an inch in diameter. For the same reason, 
to modify the rapidity of the production of gas, the cordite 
which is now used as a propellant in all British guns and 
small arms is moulded into strands of varying thickness. 
Although the old-fashioned black gunpowder has now 
been almost entirely abandoned by civilized armies, some 
account must be given of its discovery and its development 
during the six centuries in which it played all the parts 
which are now assigned to more specialized and powerful 
explosives. The numerous attempts which have been made 
to show that gunpowder was known to the ancient world 
are based on misconceptions of the historical evidence. The 
various allusions to “ fire-arms ” before the thirteenth 
century undoubtedly refer to missile weapons, which carried 
fire and destruction among the enemy, but were not pro- 
pelled from guns. It is likely enough that darts tipped with 
some combustible material were flung into a hostile camp, 
or a besieged city, in very early times. Such an idea would 
naturally occur to any ingenious prehistoric general, 
especially in the dry countries of the East, where tents and 
houses, long untouched by rain, would burn like tinder as 
soon as they were ignited. The famous Greek fire, so effective 
and terror-striking a weapon in Byzantine sieges and sea- 
fights, from the age of Constantine Pogonatus to that of 
Joinville, was a lineal descendant of the wildfire, a mixture 
of sulphur, pitch, charcoal and tow, which the Greek sailors 
of the fourth century B.c. flung on the decks of the enemy’s 
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ships. The Greek fire was discharged from catapults or 
pumped through copper tubes; it had the valuable property, 
for naval use, of taking fire spontaneously when wetted, like 
the calcium light which is attached to modern lifebuoys ; this 
property was due, it is supposed, to an admixture of quick- 
lime with the sulphur and naphtha of which the Greek fire 
was mainly composed. Rockets were certainly known at 
Constantinople towards the end of the ninth century, but 
five hundred years were still to elapse before the gun made 
its appearance on the ridge of war. 

The earliest definite mention of the mixture which was 
long called by the specific name of gunpowder is to be found 
in Roger Bacon’s treatise concerning the marvellous potency 
of art and nature (probably written in the year 1242), where 
that ingenious monk refers to an explosive mixture which 
dilettanti chemists were wont to employ for their diversion, 
to produce “ a noise like thunder and flashes like lightning.” 
Elsewhere, veiling his meaning in a difficult anagram, 
Bacon explains that this mixture consisted of saltpetre, 
charcoal and sulphur. It is a singular thing that we do not 
in the least know who was the first man to discover that gun- 
powder could be used for the one great purpose which its 
name implies; the German legend of Berthold Schwartz may 
be set aside as an obvious fabrication, and Bacon does not 
seem to have had any conception of the use of gunpowder as 
a propellant. “ He knew that it exploded,” says one of the 
highest authorities on the subject, “and that perhaps 
“ people might be blown up or frightened by it; more cannot 
Cube said. 

The first authentic reference to the use of guns in Europe 
is in the document, still in existence, by which the Govern- 
ment of Florence was empowered, in the year 1326, to 
appoint persons to superintend the manufacture of brass 
cannon and iron balls for the defence of the Republic. There 
is a good deal of evidence that by that date the use of gun- 
powder in cannon was generally known; but not an iota of 
trustworthy indication as to its discoverer. Barbour’s 
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Bruce, written about 1375, speaks of Edward III as employ- 
ing “‘ crakys of war,” which were clearly cannon of a sort, 
in the invasion of Scotland in 1327, though the accounts of 
the expenditure in that war, still preserved in the Record 
Office, make no mention of these “ crakys.” The first notice 
of gunpowder in our records is in 1338, when it appears, 
without explanation, amongst the stores in the Tower. 
There is good evidence to show that the Germans employed 
guns at the siege of the Italian city of Cividale, in 1331. 
The English army at Crecy in 1346 is said to have been the 
first to employ guns in the open field; and, whether this be 
true or not—historians are divided as to the fact—it is 
certain that the Record Office contains accounts, dating 
from 1345, of the purchase of ingredients for making powder, 
and of the shipping of cannon to France. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the use of both field and siege artillery 
had become general, and hand-guns or small arms were just 
being introduced. From this time down to the adoption of 
a nitro-cellulose explosive by the French Government in 1887, 
gunpowder continued to rule the fortunes of campaigns. 
The original gunpowder, as described in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, was a loose mixture of saltpetre, 
charcoal and sulphur, in the proportion by weight of 6, 2 
and 1. These ingredients were never changed until the 
introduction of the new nitro-explosives, but the relative 
proportions and methods of manufacture varied greatly 
in different ages and countries. Shortly before the period of 
the Napoleonic wars, the gunpowders of all the nations had 
attained a more or less uniform composition, which was 
practically the same as that used in our own service down 
to the adoption of cordite, and consisted of 75 parts by 
weight of saltpetre, 15 of charcoal, and 10 of sulphur. 
The first great change was made in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, by the introduction of the brown, 
cocoa or slow-burning powders for use in big guns. These 
were characterized by the use of a much smaller proportion 
of sulphur and the employment of brown charcoal, made 
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not from wood but from straw: a typical formula being that 
of the British S.B.C., or “‘slow-burning cocoa powder,” 
which contained 79 parts of saltpetre, 18 of charcoal and 
3 of sulphur. Rifle cartridges and those for field guns con- 
tinued to be filled with the ordinary black powder, varying 
only in the size of the grains. 

The explosive action of gunpowder, whether as a pro- 
pellant in cannon and small arms, or as a disruptive in 
shells and mines, is based on the principles already stated. 
When it is ignited, whether by a match or hot wire, as in the 
earliest ordnance, or by a spark from a flint-lock or per- 
cussion cap, as in later models, it burns with explosive 
rapidity to form a very large volume of gas. The combustion 
gives rise to intense heat, which increases the already con- 
siderable pressure of the gas thus evolved; and it is this 
pressure, acting outwards in all directions, which drives 
the bullet or bursts the shell. (A loaded gun, of course, 
may be regarded as a charged shell of which one side—the 
projectile—is movable, and the explosion naturally takes 
the direction of least resistance.) Gunpowder differs from 
the later types of explosive in that it is a mixture of three 
substances, none of which is in itself an explosive. Charcoal, 
which is in the main pure carbon with a small admixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen left from the organic substance 
of the original wood or straw, burns quietly in air to produce 
two gases, carbon dioxide (the well-known carbonic acid gas 
which is a product of respiration) and the poisonous and 
inflammable carbon monoxide. Sulphur similarly burns in air 
with the production of sulphur dioxide, the gas which is used 
largely in bleaching, and whose characteristic smell used 
to prevail over the numerous odours of the Underground 
Railway in the days before electric traction was introduced. 
The important fact in the combustion of gunpowder, 
however, is that—like all explosives of practical usefulness, 
either in war or peace—it is independent of the oxygen of - 
the air, and can burn or explode in a closed chamber; 
it is this fact alone which gives it its explosive properties. 
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The third ingredient, saltpetre or nitre—scientifically 
described as potassium nitrate—contains a large quantity 
of oxygen, amounting to nearly half its weight, with which 
it readily parts under the influence of heat. 

When a grain of gunpowder is heated by the application 
of a flame or spark, the saltpetre parts with its oxygen, on 
which the charcoal and sulphur seize with avidity, giving 
out a large additional quantity of heat in doing so—for com- 
bustion, or the union of suitable substances with oxygen, 
has long been the world’s chief practical source of heat— 
and this heat brings about a similar reaction in the neigh- 
bouring grains, until it has spread, with incredible rapidity, 
through the whole mass of gunpowder. The final result of 
this reaction, which is much more complicated than this 
brief sketch can express without the help of chemical formu- 
le, is that some of the gunpowder is suddenly converted 
into a highly compressed and intensely hot volume of gases 
—usually a mixture of nitrogen with a large quantity of 
carbon dioxide and a small quantity of carbon monoxide— 
whilst the remainder is left behind as certain salts of 
potassium—the carbonate, sulphate and sulphide—part of 
which is expelled from the gun, together with any unburnt 
charcoal and a certain quantity of steam, in the form of 
dense smoke, whilst part remains clinging to the bore as 
“ fouling.” If the explosion be allowed to take place in the 
open air, so that the newly-formed gases can escape freely, 
it is more in the nature of a “ puff ” than of a violent ex- 
plosion; but if even a small quantity of powder be confined, 
as in a drill hole, in a shell or in the bore of a gun, the pres- 
sure of the gases constitutes a true explosion, rending stone 
or iron to pieces or driving a heavy projectile to a distance 
of several miles, according to the circumstances of their 
confinement. It has been shown by the experiments of 
Sir Andrew Noble and others that the pressure exerted by 
gunpowder, exploded under favourable conditions in a closed 
chamber which it completely fills, is no less than 6,400 
atmospheres, or forty-two tons to the square inch. It may 
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be noted that the pressure caused by an explosion of fire- 
damp is only about one-hundredth part of this, whereas 
nitro-glycerine, guncotton and picric acid are capable of 
creating pressures five or six times as great, or more than 
two hundred tons to the square inch. It is to these vast 
pressures, set up within a small fraction of a second, that 
the frightfully destructive effects of the “ high explosives ” 
are due. 

Ordinary black gunpowder had so many good features as a 
Service explosive that it held its own down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. Its ingredients are easily 
obtained and comparatively cheap. Charcoal can be produced 
in any required quantity wherever there are trees available. 
Saltpetre is a natural product found in the surface layers of 
the soil surrounding cowhouses and other places where 
nitrogenous organic matter comes in contact with alkaline 
matters in the presence of a nitrifying organism. This action 
occurs more readily in hot and dry climates; the saltpetre 
used in the manufacture of British gunpowder has always 
been imported from India. The Charter of the East India 
Company, as renewed in 1693, contained a special clause 
providing for the annual supply of 500 tons of saltpetre to 
the Ordnance factories. The strict blockade kept up on 
French ports by the British Navy during the Napoleonic 
wars prevented the importation of saltpetre into France, 
and it was then artificially manufactured for military pur- 
poses. Heaps of decaying organic matter, of animal or vege- 
table origin, were mixed with lime or wood ashes, and from 
time to time moistened with stable drainage and exposed 
to the air. After standing thus for many months, the outer 
layers were removed and treated with water, which dissolved 
out the crude saltpetre in sufficient quantities to keep the 
French armies adequately supplied with gunpowder. The 
nitrate beds of Chile supply large quantities of sodium nitrate, 
which can be readily converted into saltpetre by treatment 
with potassium chloride, a salt found in large quantities 
at Stassfurt in Saxony. The modern process of manufactur- 
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ing nitrates by causing the nitrogen and oxygen of the air to 
combine directly under the influence of a powerful electric 
arc—as has long been done at Nitodden in Norway, and 
other places where cheap water-power is readily procurable— 
would probably be utilized for the supply of saltpetre if it 
were still a material of first importance in warlike oper- 
ations; but this is no longer the case, as the modern nitro- 
explosives have superseded gunpowder, though Chile salt- 
petre is largely employed for the production of the nitric 
acid which plays a vital part in their manufacture. 

It was recently stated by a correspondent of The Times 
that Germany was running short of her supply of Chile salt- 
petre. But, as the great Badische Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik 
has long been engaged in the manufacture of nitric acid from 
the atmosphere, and there is no limit except that of the 
supply of electric energy to the extension of its plant, we 
need not build too much confidence on this pleasing instance 
of our fleet’s utility. 

It only remains to add that the third ingredient of gun- 
powder, sulphur, is found as a natural product in all vol- 
canic districts—the romantic tale of the Spanish conquista- 
dores who boldly descended into the crator of Cotopaxi to 
obtain a fresh supply for the arquebuses of their followers 
has often been told. It is also obtained nowadays as a by- 
product in alkali manufacture by the reduction of calcium 
sulphide; but British artillerists always considered that only 
native sulphur usually imported from Sicily was fit to use 
for making gunpowder. 

Amongst the other advantages of the old gunpowder is the 
fact that its rate of combustion is gradual, and that, by 
altering the proportions of the ingredients and varying 
the mechanical processes of manufacture, its explosive 
properties can be modified to suit all the needs of warfare, 
for muskets, big guns, common shell or shrapnel. It is also, 
with proper precautions, safe in manufacture, in store and 
transport; and it keeps well, without either losing its ex- 
plosive vigour or showing any tendency to decomposition 
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and spontaneous combustion. Its almost complete super- 
session by modern explosives within the last thirty years is 
due in part to the greater relative power of the latter, 
which permits the adoption of lighter charges to obtain 
equal effect, or gives, with equal charges, a greater ballistic 
efficiency. Thus, to give asingle instance, the 12-inch gun of 
1890, with a charge of 295 lb. of brown powder, would pene- 
trate 24 inches of wrought iron at the muzzle; whilst the 
12-inch gun of 1910, with a charge of 309 lb. of cordite, 
would penetrate 51 inches. The other advantage of modern 
propellants is that they are almost entirely free from smoke, 
which was produced in thick clouds by gunpowder, so that 
a battery, after firing a few rounds on a still day, found its 
target totally obscured, and had to wait till the smoke 
cleared away before it could go on firing successfully, At the 
same time these clouds of smoke revealed the position of the 
guns with great precision, and made it useless to think of 
concealing them from the enemy. As early as 1756, experi- 
ments were made in France with the view of obtaining a 
smokeless powder, but it was clearly impossible to solve 
this problem by the aid of an explosive which produced so 
large an amount of solid matter as a product of combustion. 
A smokeless powder for shot-guns was introduced in 1865 
by Colonel Schultze, but it did not prove adaptable to mili- 
tary purposes, and it was not until 1887 that the adoption 
by the French Government of the comparatively smokeless 
nitro-cellulose powder invented by Paul Vieille caused the 
general abandonment of the old gunpowder for use in rifles 
and cannon. 

The earlier gunpowder, in all its forms, was essentially 
a mixture of one or more combustible substances with 
another which supplied the necessary oxygen for their com- 
bustion. The modern explosives used in warfare are not 
mixtures but true chemical compounds, which derive the 
energy of their explosion not from external combustion, but 
from a rearrangement of their constituent atoms. In both 
cases the effects of the explosion are equally due to the 
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sudden evolution of great volumes of intensely heated and 
highly compressed gas. Modern propellants are smokeless 
because they are completely converted into various gases, 
and no solid residue is left as in the case of gunpowder; the 
faint puff of haze, rapidly clearing off, which is visible when 
a modern gun is fired is due to the production of a certain 
amount of steam and the volatilization of organic or mineral 
substances which are mixed with the explosive, like the 
vaseline in cordite, for convenience in manufacture; and 
although no known propellant is absolutely smokeless, the 
smoke is so slight as to cause none of the inconvenience due 
to that of gunpowder; it is very difficult to “ spot” a line 
of rifles firing in the distance, unless the flash can be picked 
up. The high explosives used in shells, such as Lyddite, are 
by no means smokeless, nor is it desirable that they should 
be so, because it is of vital importance to the gunner that he 
should be able to tell where his shell bursts. The greenish- 
yellow smoke often seen to rise from a lyddite shell is due 
to imperfect detonation, being coloured by particles of 
unconsumed picric acid. The black smoke of a fully deton- 
ated lyddite or T.N.T. shell is probably due to finely 
divided carbon. 

All self-contained explosives belong to a peculiar class of 
chemical compounds which are known as “ endothermic.” 
By this term it is meant that energy, usually in the form of 
heat, has been taken up in the act of formation, and can be 
given out again when the compound is dissociated. An 
endothermic body, in fact, is an accumulator of energy, like 
an electrical storage battery or a reservoir with a good head 
of water. Ifit is to be a useful explosive, it must be able 
to liberate the whole of this stored energy in a very brief 
space of time, and to apply it for moving surrounding 
objects—either by propelling or rending them—through the 
sudden application of pressure: this pressure, as has already 
been said, being invariably derived from the impacts of the 
countless and rapidly moving molecules of a compressed 
and heated gas. It is a common error to suppose that 
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explosive substances have a specially high content of energy. 
This is not necessarily the case: dynamite in exploding, for 
instance, liberates only about one-tenth as much energy 
as an equal weight of petroleum in the act of burning; the 
disruptive effect of the dynamite is due to the far greater 
rapidity with which it gives up its energy. “‘ As a fact, ex- 
‘plosives are unproductive and costly sources of energy.” 
But they enable us, with some precision, to apply an immense 
force to the spot at which it is needed, and thus to produce 
results which could not be achieved by a hundred times 
the same amount of energy working in slower ways. 

A military explosive may now, for practical purposes, be 
defined as a substance of which each molecule contains 
atoms of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions 
necessary to form carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and 
steam when a process of rearrangement or “ internal com- 
“‘bustion ” is initiated by the suitable impulse supplied by 
a fuse or detonator. Further, it is necessary that the chemical 
bonds which normally hold these atoms together should be 
weak enough to be easily torn asunder and thus permit of 
their sudden rearrangement into the vibrating molecules of 
gas. ‘This quality is usually regarded as due to the presence 
in the compound of what is called a ‘‘ weak-binding radical,” 
which is united with the other molecules in so unstable a 
fashion that the whole system may be readily persuaded to 
go to pieces; yet this instability must not be so marked that 
spontaneous decomposition will occur. 

The two earliest explosives of this class which were 
turned to practical account were Guncotton and Nitro- 
glycerine, both of which were discovered in the same year— 
1846. Guncotton was discovered by C. F. Schénbein of 
Basel, who prepared it by immersing carded cotton wool 
in concentrated nitric acid, and then carefully washing it. 
Cotton, like blotting-paper and sawdust, is almost pure 
cellulose—the chief organic constituent of vegetable sub- 
stances in general; it is a compound of carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, which may be expressed in a simple chemical 
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formula as C,H,,O,;. The function of the nitric acid is to 
replace part of the hydrogen and oxygen bya “weak-binding” 
radical. In practice the nitric acid is always mixed with 
sulphuric acid, the function of which is to absorb the water 
which is formed in the reaction, and so to keep the nitric 
acid thoroughly concentrated. The first part of the process 
must always be succeeded by a very efficient washing, as the 
guncotton is liable to spontaneous and even explosive com- 
bustion if any traces of the acids are left in it. There are 
many other complicated details in the manufacture, which 
need not be described here. The finished guncotton is a 
very powerful explosive, when detonated by a proper fuse, 
though, if ignited by a flame, it merely burns away without 
necessarily exploding; in this feature all our modern ex- 
plosives differ from gunpowder. The explosion of gun- 
cotton is so much more violent than that of gunpowder that 
it is almost useless as a propellant, being inclined to burst 
the gun before the projectile has left it. Many accidents 
from this cause occurred in the course of early experiments, 
as the power and relative smokelessness of guncotton 
tempted artillerists—especially in Austria—to adapt it to 
their guns. It is now used by military engineers for the 
charges of mines and torpedoes. 

Nitro-glycerine was first obtained by Ascanio Sobrero in 
1846, by acting with a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric 
acids on glycerine, the sweet liquid which is obtainable from 
most natural fats through the action of alkalis—as in the 
process of soap-making. In the course of nitrification— 
which passes through three successive stages—the hydroxyl 
radical OH is replaced by the nitrogen radical NO,. Pure 
nitro-glycerine is a colourless oily liquid, though impurities 
usually cause it to show a slight yellow tint. It burns quietly 
when ignited in small quantities, but is very sensitive to per- 
cussion; a drop soaked into blotting-paper and struck on an 
anvil detonates violently, but the explosion is as a rule not 
propagated beyond the portion actually struck. It is a very 
violent explosive when properly detonated: by a mercury 
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fulminate cap. Unlike gunpowder, it does not need to be 
confined in order to exert its full rending power, but even if 
detonated in the open air will destroy a rock or perforate a 
sheet of iron on which it is spread. Its liquid nature consti- 
tuted an obstacle to its use as a blasting agent, since it was 
apt to spread out from the bore-hole into which it was 
poured, when the unexploded portions lay in wait for the 
pick of the miner who happened to encounter them, with 
disastrous results. Also it was too much inclined to explode 
spontaneously when stored for long periods. In 1867, how- 
ever, the eminent Swedish manufacturer of explosives, 
Alfred Nobel, discovered that a spongy body into which 
nitro-glycerine was allowed to soak formed a very powerful, 
safe and convenient explosive; dynamite consists of a 
porous infusorial earth, known as kieselguhr, impregnated 
with just so much nitro-glycerine that it does not exude. In 
this form dynamite as it is called can be transported or 
stored with safety, and it has since been used in blasting 
operations all over the world; something like six million 
pounds of it were used each year in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. The dilution of nitro-glycerine by the con- 
taining kieselguhr, however, weakens its destructive power 
so much that dynamite has not been widely adopted as a 
military explosive. 

The propellants now used, alike in small arms and in 
cannon of all sizes, by civilized Powers, are all based on 
some modification of nitro-cellulose, of which the simplest 
form is found in guncotton, and are like it prepared by the 
action of nitric acid on some organic vegetable substance. 
They are known by various names, such as Cordite (British 
and Japanese), Smokeless B powder (French), Nitro-glycerine 
powder (German), Ballistite (Italian), Nitro-cellulose powder 
(Russian and American). The powders used in each country 
are the subject of constant experiment with a view to im- 
prove their power and stability whilst diminishing their 
erosive effect on the guns—a feature in regard to which 
all the nitro-powders are notably inferior to the old black 
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gunpowder. The latest details as to composition and methods 
of manufacture are, so far as is possible in the face of Intelli- 
gence Departments, kept an official secret; at the present 
time, in particular, it will be readily understood that no 
attempt can be made to go deeply into such questions; it 
would be unwise in the case of a friend and impossible in 
the case of a foe. All the facts mentioned in this paper are 
such as were matters of general knowledge at the outbreak 
of the present war. But they are not all the facts. There are 
great surprises yet in store. 

Cordite, the British Service propellant used in all arms, 
from the Webley revolver to the 15-inch naval gun, may be 
taken as a general type of modern gunpowders. Its name is 
derived from the circumstance that it is manufactured in 
the shape of string or cord, varying from one-thirtieth of an 
inch to nearly half an inch in diameter. It was devised by 
the Ordnance Committee over which Sir Frederick Abel 
presided in 1891, with Sir James Dewar as scientific adviser. 
It is a mixture of guncotton and nitro-glycerine, with a small 
amount of mineral jelly to act as a lubricant and preservative. 
The original cordite (Mark 1) consisted of 58 per cent nitro- 
glycerine, 37 per cent guncotton, and § per cent mineral 
jelly. This was not found to be in all respects satisfactory, 
and it was replaced by a modified cordite (M.D.), which 
contains 30 per cent nitro-glycerine, 65 per cent guncotton, 
and § per cent vaseline. The guncotton and nitro-glycerine 
are first manufactured separately and are then thoroughly 
mixed in the necessary proportions. A vital step in the 
process of making a satisfactory Service propellant is then 
taken by the addition of acetone, a liquid hydrocarbon, 
which dissolves guncotton and converts it from a bundle of 
fibres into a horny gelatinous mass, at the same time assist- 
ing in the complete incorporation of the nitro-glycerine. It is 
by this conversion of nitrated organic compounds into the 
colloidal state through the agency of acetone or similar 
solvents that the practical problem of smokeless powders 
has finally been solved. The last stage in the manufacture of 
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cordite is the admixture of the vaseline, and the pressing 
of the completed product through the holes which give it 
the cord-like shape to which it owes its name. 

Finished cordite is a-waterproof elastic substance, which 
burns harmlessly if ignited—it will burn under water as well 
as in the air—and is not liable to be exploded by the passage 
of a rifle bullet through a box full of it. It is nearly smoke- 
less, and experience has shown that it withstands severe 
climatic changes—e.g., in India—without serious deteri- 
oration. Like all modern powders, it has a much greater 
erosive effect on the gun in which it is fired than the old 
black powders had. This is due partly to the formation of 
nitric acid, which eats away the metal—especially if the gun 
is not carefully cleaned immediately after use, as many 
riflemen learnt to their cost when the change from black 
powder was first made—but in a much greater and less 
evitable degree to the high temperature and velocity of the 
gases produced by the explosion, which melt and scour 
away the surface layers of the steel inside the barrel. With 
the large charges used in heavy naval guns, it is considered 
that 150 rounds are as much as can be fired from them 
before the rifling is so worn as to destroy accurate shooting; 
but several thousand rounds can be fired from a Service 
rifle, of which proper care is taken, before its shooting be- 
comes noticeably impaired. The manufacture of cordite is 
easy, and on the whole safer than that of gunpowder, the 
dangerous stages being those of drying the guncotton, and 
of making the nitro-glycerine; once the solvent has been 
added to the mixture, the risk of accident is much dimin- 
ished, as there is none of the dust which formed the chief 
danger in making gunpowder. 

The most important feature of cordite—as of all Service 
propellants—is to be found in the great advance in ballistic 
effects which it shows over the old gunpowders. Much 
higher velocities can be given to a projectile than were 
formerly possible, without a corresponding increase in the 
pressure exerted on the gun. A propellant manufactured 
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like cordite in a colloidal or “ gelatine ” form gives a much 
more regular increase of pressure than could be obtained 
even from the prismatic or slow-burning powders already 
mentioned. “‘ Ignition having taken place on the surface of 
“the flake, tube, &c., combustion can only proceed by 
“layer after layer burning away, with the result that, al- 
“though a much larger total volume of gas, and therefore 
“greater velocity of the projectile, is now developed than 
“ formerly, the gas-production takes place gradually during 
“the whole time of the passage of the projectile down the 
“bore, with a correspondingly more uniform distribution 
“of pressure. . . . In the old powders almost complete 
“combustion of the explosive took place before the pro- 
“* jectile had time to move far down the breech of the gun; 
“ high pressures were in consequence set up in the chamber, 
“ necessitating a massive breech. As the development of the 
‘eas and therefore of the pressure fell off rapidly, the gun 
“thinned down comparatively towards the muzzle, and was 
“* relatively short. For smokeless powders the guns are more 
‘uniform in outline to suit the more uniform distribution 
“‘ of pressure, and they are longer, to enable the full effects 
“to be obtained from the comparatively slow-burning ex- 
* plosives.” (Treatise on Service Explosives, 1907.) Thus the 
45-ton 12-inch gun of 1890, firing brown powder, gave a 
muzzle velocity of 1,914 feet per second, whereas the much 
longer 58-ton 12-inch gun of 1910, with a § per cent greater 
charge of cordite, gave a muzzle velocity of 2,900 feet per 
second, and a correspondingly increased range and pene- 
trative effect. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the second 
class of explosives—the “ high explosives ”? which are used, 
not as propellants, but as disruptive charges in shells, mines 
and torpedoes. Their destructive effect is due to the sudden 
change of a solid into gas evolved with such amazing rapidity 
—the explosion of lyddite is probably completed in one 
sixty-thousandth part of a second—that nothing, not even 
the hardest steel, can stand before the infernal blast thus 
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created, and everything in its immediate neighbourhood 
may even be reduced to an impalpable dust. The practical 
effect of these explosives may be roughly measured by the 
distance over which their disruptive effect is felt; as a rule 
their explosion is much more localized than that of the older 
and less violent gunpowders. 

The high explosives now used in warfare are practically 
all derived from coal tar. One of the chief products of the 
distillation of coal is benzene, a colourless liquid with a 
pleasant characteristic odour—quite distinct from the 
benzene used for cleaning clothes. Benzene is a hydrocarbon, 
the chemical formula of which is usually written C,Hg, 
denoting that six atoms of carbon are united in it with six 
of hydrogen. When benzene is treated with nitric acid, 
it gives rise to a class of explosives used, alone or in combin- 
ation with others, for blasting purposes; one is a leading in- 
gredient in the mining explosive known as rackarock. If 
one of the hydrogen atoms be expelled from benzene and 
replaced by the hydroxyl radical OH, we obtain phenol, 
which is well known as a common antiseptic under the name 
of carbolic acid. When this is treated in turn with strong 
nitric acid, a violent reaction takes place, in the course of 
which three more hydrogen atoms are expelled from each 
molecule and replaced by the nitrogen radical NO ,. The 
resulting substance is picric acid, which can also be obtained 
from indigo, resin, silk, leather, and other substances. It has 
a bright and characteristic yellow colour, and was on its 
first discovery much in favour as a dyestuff, until a disastrous 
explosion at some large chemical works in Manchester in 
1887 revealed the fact that picric acid, when brought into 
contact with certain metals or their oxides—such as lead, 
iron, potassium and strontium—formed very sensitive and 
terribly destructive explosive compounds. Since that time, 
the chief application of picric acid and its homologues has 
been in the manufacture of explosives. Pure picric acid has 
the advantage of being fairly safe to handle and store. If it is 
ignited, when unconfined, it burns quietly with the pro- 
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duction of much black smoke, and it is very difficult to 
explode it by percussion; a shell full of lyddite, so long as it 
is not fused, may be dropped with impunity. But when it 
is properly exploded by the action of mercury fulminate or 
other suitable detonator, it exerts a most violent rending 
action on fortifications, armour-plates, or any other body 
with which it is brought into contact. Under the name of 
Lyddite, it is used in the British Service for this purpose, 
whilst the Japanese Shimose powder is also pure picric acid, 
and the French mélinite is picric acid with a slight admix- 
ture of other substances. Abel’s picric powder, which is 
used in our Service as a detonator for lyddite shells, is a 
mixture of saltpetre with ammonium picrate; Brugére’s 
powder and Designolle’s powder have a very similar com- 
position. The fact already noticed that picric acid forms very 
sensitive explosive compounds with lead salts—especially 
litharge—renders it necessary to take great precautions 
against the use of white or red lead for painting or sealing 
shells which are loaded with it. 

The high explosive which is understood to be used in the 
German Service, Trinitrotoluene or T.N.T., is closely allied 
in chemical composition, origin and properties to picric 
acid. The aromatic hydrocarbon toluene (sometimes called 
toluol) gets its name from the fact that the eminent French 
chemist, Sainte-Claire Deville, obtained it in 1841 by the 
distillation of Tolu balsam; it is nowadays prepared com- 
mercially by fractional distillation of the light oil obtained 
by distilling coal tar. It is a homologue of benzene, in which 
one of the hydrogen atoms has been replaced by the hydro- 
carbon radical CH,. When it is heated for some time with 
nitric and sulphuric acids, three more hydrogen atoms are 
expelled (as in the case of phenol), and replaced by the 
nitrogen radical NO,. The resulting substance is Trinitro- 
toluene. This is a slightly yellow fine crystalline powder, 
stable at ordinary temperatures. In most respects it is very 
similar to picric acid; the shock of a rifle bullet will not ex- 
plode it, and if ignited it burns quietly with the evolution of 
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heavy black smoke. It is said to be a slightly stronger ex- 
plosive than picric acid, and to be from 50 to 75 per cent 
more powerful than an equal charge of wet guncotton. It 
has an additional advantage over picric acid in the fact that 
it does not form sensitive and therefore dangerous com- 
pounds with metals or metallic salts. The Austrian high 
explosive Ecrasite is understood to be trinitrocresol, another 
homologue of picric acid, but a little more violent in its 
action than the latter. 

It may be noted that the most powerful explosive yet 
known is probably the volatile liquid known as Azoimide or 
hydrazoic acid, a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen 
(N,H), which is, however, unsuited for use in warfare. 

A word must be added about the interesting class of ex- 
plosives used as detonators or fuses, to initiate the action of 
the high explosives, which cannot be done by either heat 
or percussion alone. Mercury fulminate is the chief substance 
used for this purpose, as it readily explodes on percussion, 
and can be diluted with inert substances, such as ground 
glass, in order to delay its action when necessary; pure 
fulminate, for example, burns too rapidly to explode gun- 
powder or cordite, though it has been the leading ingredient 
in percussion caps ever since they were invented. We do not 
as yet thoroughly understand the action of detonators, 
though experience has shown that every explosive responds 
most readily to one particular detonator, and gives the most 
efficient result only when that is used. Perhaps the most 
probable explanation is that of Sir Frederick Abel, based on a 
theory of the synchronism of molecular vibrations between 
detonator and explosive; though this hardly explains the 
well-known fact that many explosives are not detonated to 
the best advantage by a primer of the same material, as 
guncotton is. But no doubt the so-called “ explosive wave ” 
has much to say in this matter. An explosion, like man him- 
self and the intimate structure of the universe, will no 
doubt turn out in the last resort to be “divers et on- 
Sidoyant.: 
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T cannot be too much emphasized that war confers on 
neutrals no new privileges: it imposes on them new 
duties. Incidentally, they may reap accidental advantages. 
It would be too much to press to an extreme limit the 
dictum of Reddie, “ Nemo debet locuplitart aliena jactura,” 
so as to deny to the neutral the opportunity of extending 
his trade and manufactures at the expense of the warring 
nations. These considerable advantages must remain with 
neutrals, and they are a very fair exchange for the necessary 
inconveniences which war entails on third parties. 
Neutrals are not always injured innocents. ‘Their ordinary 
trade may be somewhat harassed by the war: but they often 
acquire a flourishing extraordinary one. It may be perfectly 
legitimate: a country involved in war may turn to foreign 
countries for its innocent supplies.* And the gains of illicit 
traffic, often too tempting even for a country’s own subjects, 
are highly profitable for the neutral. Thus Puffendorf, in a 
letter cited by Reddie (i, 132), speaks of “the avidity of 
““merchants, which is such as to lead them without the 
* slightest scruple to transgress all due limits.” He is “ not 
* Ward (Treatise, p. 9) thinks such a trade illegitimate, since it releases 
the enemy’s men previously engaged in the manufacture for warlike employ- 
ment. But the difficulty of determining what trade can be called ‘‘ new ” 
makes it impossible to maintain such an extreme position. Even Ward seems 


to limit it to carrying trade. His argument would support the interdiction of 
all neutral trade with a belligerent. 
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“surprised that the Northern Courts should think rather 
“of the general state of Europe than of the complaints of 
“‘ merchants so greedy of gain that they do not care if the 
“world is turned topsy-turvy, so long as they may indulge 
“their avarice. . . . It would be unreasonable to expect 
“those Crowns, for the sake of a small and temporary 
“profit, to endanger the accomplishment of a great and 
“salutary design which is in process of execution without 
“any risk or expense to them.” These words might not 
inappropriately be repeated to-day. 

Mercantile considerations sometimes lead to unblush- 
ing treason. In 1638 the Prince of Orange was besieging 
Antwerp, and heard that an Amsterdam merchant was 
selling powder to the enemy. He sent the trader for trial at 
Amsterdam, where the latter averred that he would trade 
with whom he liked, and that freedom of trade was a sacred 
matter. If, he added, he could make money by a voyage to 
the infernal regions, he would risk scorching his sails! 
““-You see what I have to put up with,” cried the Prince, 
“‘ from these brutes of merchants.” (Cf. Lettres et négocia- 
tions de d’Estrades, 1, 27, 29). 

And at Bergen-op-Zoom, Lowendahl confessed that he 
could not have taken it without the ammunition which the 
enemy had been so good as to sell him! 

It is too often forgotten that the conflict between the 
claims of the neutral, who desires to continue his trade with 
belligerents without interruption, and the claims of the 
belligerent, who desires to cut off all intercourse with his 
enemy, has been worked out and settled on the lines of 
least resistance, through four centuries of warfare. A solu- 
tion has been arrived at, which is roughly complete, and 
which it would be highly impolitic to disturb. 

The claim of belligerents was at first to prohibit all trade 
with their enemies. Neutrality was a conception which was 
not, in fact, realized. ‘‘ He that is not with me is against 
“ me,” said the combatant of the era of the Wars of Religion. 
There was no room for neutrality, only for a greater or less 
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share in the efforts and consequences of military operations. 
The third party might be thankful that he was not attacked, 
if his opinions were distasteful to the belligerent. If they 
were acceptable, then it was only reasonable that he should 
assist the common cause by submitting to the interruption 
of his trade. 

And even where no such considerations prevailed, the 
practice which they fostered was often followed: thus, 
England attempted to cut off trade with Scotland and with 
France in the days of Edward I.* 

The great carrying nations—the Hanse towns and the 
Dutch—protested against such prohibitions; but it was not 
until the late Reformation era that it became generally 
admitted that a third party might not only stand aside from 
active operations, but might claim to remain unaffected, as 
far as possible, in her relations with both belligerents. As 
late as 1575, the Dutch themselves, when at war with Spain, 
attempted to prohibit all trade with the Spanish Peninsula— 
though they had refused to accede to a similar demand on the 
part of the Hanse towns when at war with Denmark in 1551. 
But thenceforward the conception of neutrality becomes 
clear. The pretensions of allied England and Holland in 1689 
to cut off all trade with France were an anachronism. The 
attempts of the Coalition Powers to do the same in 1793 
were clumsily justified on the ground that revolutionary 
France was not a civilized State. The Berlin and Milan 
decrees, and the British Orders in Council of the early 
nineteenth century, were, equally improperly, justified as 
reprisals. But for three hundred years the abstract right of 
a nation to remain neutral and to carry on its accustomed 
trade with the belligerents has been practically unquestioned. 

Yet there are exceptions to the generality of the abstract 
rule. 

1. We have spoken of the right to carry on “ accustomed ” 
trade. But there is trade which is unaccustomed. If a nation 
has been excluded from a particular traffic during peace, 

* Cf. T. A. Walker, Science of International Law, 397. 
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her ships cannot claim to be, nor can they safely be, admitted 
to that traffic during war. If they engage in it they virtually 
carry on the belligerent’s trade for him. Such “close” 
trade is exemplified by the coasting trade and the colonial 
trade. Prior to the Navigation Act of 1854, no foreign flag 


could navigate between home ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland.* 


And although the term “coasting voyages” was not 
applied to voyages to foreign possessions of the Crown (The 
Agricola, 2 W. Robinson’s Reports, p. 10), colonial trade 
was long subjected to the same restriction. Colonies were 
universally regarded, throughout the eighteenth century, as 
preserves for the exclusive benefit of the home country. 
Trade with them was reserved for home bottoms. If war 
broke out with a powerful enemy, this was awkward: for the 
lucrative trade was subject to serious interruption: all the 
ships engaged in it were ex hypothest liable to capture. 
France attempted to escape this consequence during the 
war of 1756, by admitting foreign vessels to the jealously 
guarded colonial trade. The British Prize Courts held that 
such ships thereby put on a temporary French character, 
and rendered themselves liable to confiscation. ‘They were 
really engaged in the enemy’s service. The doctrine so 
established became known as the “ Rule of the War of 1756.” 
And it is by no means exploded. So lately as 1906, the 
Japanese condemned the U.S. “ Montara” for a visit to the 
Kommandorfski Islands, which were not open to general 
trade in time of peace. 

2. The neutral could not be permitted to interfere with 
the direct operations of warlike violence. If a town was 
besieged, neutrals could not expect to communicate freely 
with it, or to send supplies thither. This principle developed 
into the law of blockade: and at some uncertain periodT it 


* Navigation Acts, 5 Eliz. c. 5, § 8: 12 Car. Il, c. 18, § 6: 34 Geo. III, c. 68. 

t Lee, Captures (1802), still lays stress on the element of siege. The 
Japanese blockade of Port Arthur would be justified, while the Federal 
blockade of Baltimore would not, if siege is of the essence of blockade. 
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became acknowledged that a blockade need have no neces- 
sary connexion with a regular siege. It might be employed 
merely as a means of interdicting access to the enemy’s 
ports. This furnished an easy means of evading the principle 
which recognized the right of a neutral to continue his trade. 
The enemy’s ports were all simply declared to be blockaded. 
It was the great merit of the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 
1800 that they secured the discontinuance of such evasions. 
It was universally agreed in 1801 that blockades must be 
effective: that is, they must be maintained by a force 
sufficient to make exit and entry a matter of evident risk. 
States have sometimes interpreted this in a lax fashion. 
The United States Federal blockade of the southern 
ports in 1861-4 was at first maintained with a very 
inadequate force. It is sometimes indeed urged that a 
modern fast cruiser may blockade from a considerable 
distance. But such a course scarcely complies with the words 
of the agreement of 1801. The imminent danger of capture 
may in such a case be existent; but it is hardly “‘ evident,” 
as it is when the blockading vessel is in the near vicinity of 
the port. Blockades, however, are out of fashion. The 
quite recent (and most illegitimate) use of contact mines 
has made it more risky than before to undertake a proper 
blockade, and at the same time has made it possible to rely 
on the physical dangers of navigation for the exclusion of 
neutral merchantmen. 

No blockade has been proclaimed in the present war. 
American, Scandinavian or Italian ships which would have 
been deterred from German visits by the fear of capture 
for breach of blockade, are now deterred from traffic 
with our enemy’s ports at much less expense and risk to 
ourselves, by the dangerous condition of the approaches 
to Germany. 

3. Besides communicating with particularly dangerous 
places, the neutral may violate neutrality by bringing particu- 
larly dangerous goods. Such, however, can be seized, on their 
way by sea, by the other belligerent, under the denomination 
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of contraband. This is the institution which is at present the 
most liable to illegitimate extension by belligerents. By 
means of it, they can capture not only their enemies’ goods, 
but also neutral goods. They can also terrorize the traffic by 
threatening to condemn the ships engaged in it. Herein the 
institution differs very much from the practice followed by 
Britain up to 1856, of confiscating her enemy’s property 
when found on board neutral ships—a practice dating back 
to the Consolato del Mare of mediaeval times, and (up to 
almost the end of the eighteenth century) the general 
practice of Europe. On such a capture, the neutral ship was 
handsomely dismissed, and her full freight discharged by 
the captors. But if, instead of that, the law of contraband 
is alone to be applied, no freight will ever be paid, and in 
most cases the ship will be seized. Neutrals have therefore 
in fact—and some day will begin to see it—considerable 
interest in securing the repudiation of the Declaration of 
Paris, 1856, which declared belligerent goods free when 
in neutral ships, “‘ with the exception of contraband of war.” 
For belligerents would then have no interest in extending 
the category of contraband: they would capture all goods 
clearly intended for the enemy government, as enemy 
property which the neutral ship was clearly entitled to carry 
subject to capture by the belligerent. She would be safe, and 
she could earn her freight. Danger would only be incurred if 
she were carrying really dangerous goods. Such a repudiation 
would not be a breach of treaty, for the Declaration, as has 
often been pointed out, was not a Treaty, but a mere unrati- 
fied note signed by Ministers without the proper constitu- 
tional preliminaries or authority. Nor can the Declaration be 
said to have passed into the Common Law of nations. For it 
was expressly stated by its own terms, to bind no one but 
the signatories. Every nation which has acceded to it—and 
some have acceded to it very lately—has acceded to it with 
this qualification, and the United States have never yet 
acceded to it at all. 

Contraband, involving as it does such serious penalties 
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on the carrier, ought to be a simple and clear conception. 
And it is believed that until the Declaration of Paris it was 
so,* though it was always impossible to make a completely 
satisfactory specific list of contraband articles, owing to 
changing circumstances. The foundation of the doctrine 
was perfectly distinct: a neutral was not to supply a belli- 
gerent with weapons, or anything equally offensive. If he 
did, he became quoad hoc identified with the enemy. Swords 
and pikes, muskets and shot, powder and drums, cuirasses 
and bullet-moulds, all are marked with so predominatingly 
military a character, that they were indisputably contraband. 
Sulphur and saltpetre only required mixing to make them 
equally dangerous, and they had an equally soldierlike 
connotation. Charcoal never had. Neither had lead, though 
it can with considerable facility be made into bullets. ‘This 
illuminating exception shows us that the true criterion of 
contraband is a calculus based on two factors—(1) the 
readiness of the commodity for direct offensive use; (2) the 
proportion of its importance as a military requisite, to its 
civil uses.f Lead and sulphur were perhaps equally indis- 
pensable in warfare. But lead needed manufacture, while 
sulphur only needed mixture. Lead had innumerable civil 
uses: sulphur comparatively few. Lead did not at once 
suggest bullets, while sulphur does suggest gunpowder 
and the battlefield. Pitch and tar and spars do at once 
suggest the sea and naval combats, while rough planks do 
not. Our very name for a man-of-warsman is a “ Jack Tar.” 

Pitch and tar, nevertheless, come on the border line, and 
the practice was to “ pre-empt,”’ i.e. to take them and pay 
for them, whenever they were the raw produce of the export- 
ing neutral country. Provisions are clearly stamped with no 
military character. With regard to them, however, there was 
struck out the doctrine of “‘ Occasional” or “ Conditional” 
contraband, which has since assumed such portentous pro- 


* Lee (1802), Captures, p. 141, says “a settled and certain practice” is 


directed by the term. 
t Cf. Ward, Treatise, 246. 
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portions. Here again, there was nothing vague or uncertain 
about Lord Stowell’s doctrine. To subject such innocent 
cargoes and their carriers to the brand of contraband traffic, 
it was necessary that they should be going, direct and 
avowedly, to a port of naval or military equipment. Under 
such glaring circumstances the quality of contraband was 
allowed to attach.* 

In all cases, the ship must be directly and avowedly going 
to a port in the enemy’s country. 

It will be seen that the test of contraband was not, Are 
these goods meant to help the enemy’s forces? but, Are 
these goods too dangerous to be allowed to get into the 
enemy government’s power? Such a question is not suscep- 
tible of precise answer by reference to a detailed catalogue of 
lists framed beforehand: but it is capable of being answered 
by common sense in any particular case when it arises. 

After the Declaration of Paris, the whole subject was 
thrown into confusion. Debarred (if they desired to con- 
form to modern notions) from seizing goods the property 
of their enemy’s government, belligerents hit on the ex- 
pedient of treating unwarlike cargoes as contraband. The 
means lay ready to hand. It was declared that the true test 
of contraband was not the warlike nature of the cargo, but 
the intent with which it was shipped. Was it meant for the 
use of the enemy’s forces? If it was, it was confiscable, 
along with its carrying ship, as embarked on a contraband 
voyage. 

Incidentally, this new idea involved the abandonment of 
what all authorities from Mansfield to Phillimore have held 
to be of the essence of Prize jurisdiction. A ship or her cargo 
can only be condemned on the evidence of the ship’s papers, 
and of her own people. And since her people are not likely to 
know much about the ultimate destination of the goods, the 


* It does not necessarily follow that everything destined for such a port 
was contraband. Iron for such a port was released, in the Ringende Facob 
(4 C. Robins, 92), though “ very probably”? meant for naval use. Each case 
must depend on its merits. It cannot truly depend on any lists. 
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new principle of regarding the shipper’s intention would be a 
dead letter, unless this essential feature of Prize procedure 
were thrown overboard. The Federal Courts in 1861-5 did 
throw it overboard; and the varied and modified English 
Prize Rules, introduced a few years ago by our modern wise- 
acres to supplant the practice of those mere apprentices, 
Mansfield, Grant and Stowell, go still further. They formally 
abolish the standing interrogatories to the captured ship’s 
people, and they formally enact that the case is to be tried on 
any evidence the Court likes to admit—including that of the 
captors! No doubt the learned President of the Admiralty 
Prize Court will continue to hear causes in the accustomed 
manner, without admitting the evidence of captors, except 
where the ship’s evidence is contradictory or imperfect. 
Otherwise the Court would not fulfil the prime requisites 
of a Court of Prize, and its decrees would not be regarded 
by neutrals as of any international value. 

Still, the idea that the exporter’s Germanophile intention 
in sending (say) potatoes to Norway, may render the potatoes 
contraband, and their vehicle confiscable, has become a very 
formidable menace to innocent trade. Governments have 
affected to frame hard and fast lists of contraband including 
whatever they pleased, or whatever they thought their 
enemy likely to want. 

Such an assumption is an empty menace. 

To determine what goods fall within the description of 
contraband is not for Governments, but for Courts. They 
alone can hold the balance true between Belligerent and 
Neutral. No composite tribunal is necessary or desirable for 
this purpose. Such a mixed Court can find no umpire. If 
the decisions of each of its members are unbiased, there is 
no need of the mixture. If otherwise, there is a deadlock. 
No one can be found who is neither belligerent nor neutral. 

The specious suggestion, that a belligerent may safely 
rely on certificates of the nature of cargo, which will pro- 
bably in practice be furnished by persons of a comparatively 
inferior situation, not fully informed nor above com- 
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plaisance with the extremely rich, has been sufficiently met 
by the arguments in Sea Law and Sea Power (p. 185), and 
indeed by Lord Liverpool, a hundred and fifty years ago. It 
is not a new device, nor is it one to be entertained. 

The proper authority for determining in any particular 
case whether a ship and her cargo, or either of them, has 
infringed the rule of 1756, or the law of contraband or 
blockade, is a Prize Court of the belligerent captors. Such 
a Court is an International ‘Tribunal—a local division of a 
Supreme Court of the World, the members of which are the 
Prize Judges of all nations. It must not, according to 
Stowell, Phillimore and Macintosh, enforce the decrees of 
its own Government when these are against the Law of 
Nations. It would be of little use if it did, for no other 
country would respect its judgments. It is hardly necessary 
to quote Lord Stowell’s judgments in the “ Maria ” and the 
““ Recovery ”—“ the seat of judicial authority is indeed 
“locally here in the belligerent country, according to the 
“known law and practice of nations, but the law itself 
“has no locality. It is the duty of the person who sits here 
“‘ to determine this question exactly as he would determine 
“the same question if sitting at Stockholm; to assert no 
“pretensions on the part of Great Britain which he would 
“not allow to Sweden in the same circumstances; and to 
‘“‘impose no duties upon Sweden, as a neutral country, 
‘“‘ which he would not admit to belong to Great Britain in 
‘the same character.” “ This is a Court of the Law of 
‘“‘ Nations, though sitting here under the authority of the 
‘“‘ King of Great Britain. It belongs to other nations as well 
“as to our own; and what foreigners have a right to demand 
“from it is the administration of the Law of Nations* 
“ simply.” 

Sir J. Macintosh, as a Prize Judge, refused, in the 

* So too the President (Sir S. Evans) in the “‘ Odessa,” 21st December, 
 eThe law to be administered here is the Law of Nations: i.e. the law 


‘which is generally acknowledged by the general body of enlightened 
“international opinion to be the existing law applicable between nations.” 
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“* Minerva,” to take his orders from the Government. The 
ship had violated the letter of the King’s “ Instructions,” 
forbidding trade with Dutch, Spanish and French colonies. 
The Judge admitted an inquiry as to whether trade with 
Manilla, Batavia and Mauritius was open in peace time; and 
on proof that it was, he disregarded the letter of the Instruc- 
tions and dismissed the ship. 

Mansfield declared in 1770 that an Act of Parliament 
would not alter the Law of Nations, and that all the world 
were parties to a sentence in Prize. 

Stowell indeed carried out some very drastic Orders of 
the Privy Council, but he justified them under the head of 
reprisals. 

“‘ Retaliatory orders they are. They are so declared in 
‘their own language, and in the uniform language of the 
“Government which has established them. I have no 
“hesitation in saying that they would cease to be just if they 
"eased to be retaliatory.” (The “‘ Fox.”’) In Phillimore’s 
ripe judgment, “‘If he had not so considered them, and 
“nevertheless had executed them, he would have incurred 
“the same guilt and deserved the same reprehension as the 
*¢ Judge of a Municipal Court, who executed by his sentence 
“an edict of the legislature which plainly violated the law 
‘written by the Creator upon the conscience of His 
creature“: that is to say, he’ would have been a’ ereat 
sinner. 

By universal admission, the character of the English 
Bench stands high. Ruskin was not given to indiscriminate 
admiration of things modern. Yet in Fors Clavigera 
(IV, 244) he speaks of: “The Judges of England—at 
“‘present I suppose the highest types of intellectual and 
“moral power that Christendom possesses.”’ Continental 
publicists are at one in a thorough and genuine admiration 
of the English judges—incorruptible, fearless, self-poised, 
an Estate of the Realm which does not scruple to put 
reason into Acts of Parliament. 

The Prize Court of Great Britain is manned by these 
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eminent persons. The decrees of the Judge of First Instance, 
the learned President of the Admiralty Division, have been 
marked by the most conspicuous desire to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors. In his own eloquent language: 
“The decisions of a Court of Law should proceed upon 
“defined principles. Precedents handed down from earlier 
‘“‘days should be treated as guides to lead, and not as 
“shackles to bind. But the guides must not lightly be 
‘deserted or cast aside.” (The “ Odessa,” 21st Dec. ngmqey 

The Court of Appeal is the King’s Privy Council in its 
judicial capacity. It would be difficult to find a better 
instructed tribunal. And it is for these Courts, in any 
particular case of capture, to do equal justice between the 
Crown and the claimant. They may be trusted to give their 
due weight to the fussy and confessedly imperfect proclama- 
tions which the Government have issued from month to 
month. In a matter of doubt and uncertainty, the Prize 
Court will doubtless be guided by the opinion of the 
advisers of the Crown. But where the Government appa- 
rently do not know their own minds, and issue a succession 
of varying and contradictory Orders in Council, it may 
safely be left, and must be left, to the Courts to steer a 
straight course on the lines laid down by the great Judges 
of the past, not only here but on the Continent and in 
America. 

Such being the Law, and such the Court, what is the 
force of the American Note presented to the Foreign Office 
as a New Year’s offering? The Note expressly admits the 
right of belligerents to satisfy themselves as to the nature 
of cargoes and voyages by the process of visit and search 
BbSed. 

But it objects to vessels being brought in for further 
search, or for investigation, ‘‘ where there is no evidence 
“to justify the belief that contraband goods are among the 
“cargo,” or “ where the inference that goods are contra- 
“band rests on a presumption ” peculiar to the municipal 
law of the captors. Here there is a strange confusion. The 
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“ municipal ” (i.e. home) law of the captors has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. The case is one of Inter- 
national Law, administered by an International Court. It 
is an unfortunate clouding of the issue to drag in ‘* muni- 
“cipal law.” What Mr Page really means is the British 
Goyernment’s supposed misreading of International Law. 

All that the Note objects to, therefore, is the bringing in 
of vessels on frivolous pretexts. Either there was no evi- 
dence, even prima facie evidence, of unlawful traffiic— 
merely suspicion. Or there was evidence of a kind which 
the captor’s Government wrongly considered to afford a 
presumption of illegality. 

These two heads are really one. Whether the suspicion 
arises from the astuteness of captors, or from the applica- 
tion of hard and fast presumptions laid down by their 
Government, the complaint is the same. The ship has been 
detained on insufficient pretexts—or to use a classic phrase, 
without “probable cause.” The remedy (of costs and 
damages against the captors) may be admitted to be some- 
what inadequate. But, now that America has inaugurated 
the régime of general suspicion, when can it be said that 
there is absolutely no case for inquiry and investigation? 

The principle of bringing in for examination of cargo when 
the ship’s evidence leaves the case in doubt was recognized by 
Lord Stowellin the Jonge Hermanus(4.C. Robins, 95). ‘“‘Torse 
“is so like hemp, that ... it is necessary that such cargoes 
“ should be brought in for examination ”—and the captors 
were even given their expenses. It is a principle which 
may operate hardly in individual cases. But the reason why 
it now operates hardly in such a crowd of cases is because 
America herself has introduced the principle of condemning 
on captor’s evidence. 

Really, what Mr Page is complaining of is Chief Justice 
Chase and the Declaration of London. Chase it was who 
laid down, and the Declaration it was that popularized, this 
doctrine of suspicion, utterly unknown to the older law. 
(Ultimate mtent thatthe cargo shall aid: the | enemy 
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must rest on suspicion. As we have seen, it must be eked 
out by evidence outside the ship’s papers. This means getting 
up a case, in the regular Old Bailey sense. It means detain- 
ing the ship whilst the attorneys are raking two continents 
for evidence. It means hardship and delay, certainly. It 
means enormous legal and clerical expense. It is entirely 
foreign to Prize Law. But so long as the cases of the 
“« Springbok,’ the “ Bermuda,” and the. “ Peters 
decided in the United States Supreme Court (by a small 
majority) remain unchallenged by the American Govern- 
ment, so long does it not lie in their mouth to complain of 
arrests on suspicion. 

Those cases are the authority for arrest on suspicion of 
any vessel, however innocent her cargo and her port of 
destination. They struck at our trade with our own port 
of Nassau. It will not do for the American Government 
to say that the suspicion must reach a certain degree of 
violence. Once admit suspicion, and you must allow 
belligerents to be their own counsellors as to when they 
shall invoke it. Depart from the accepted rule of taking the 
ship’s evidence as conclusive, and there is no gauge by 
which it can be asserted offhand that suspicion is unjusti- 
fied and investigation uncalled for—except possibly in a very 
elaring case, such as would justify a charge of malicious 
prosecution. 

No: unless the Court should replace the law on its firm 
basis, declaring that obvious facts, and not suspicions and 
inquisitions, are the proper grounds on which one can 
lawfully seize one’s neighbour’s property, the corollary 
must follow that a captor who suspects must be entitled 
to verify his suspicions. If they are quite unwarranted, he 
will be cast in costs and damages. More the neutral cannot 
seek. 

It will be seen how gravely the novel doctrine has affected 
the relations of friendly countries. The rash abandonment 
of principle in the cases of the “ Bermuda,” “ Springbok ” 
and “ Peterhoff,” has revolutionized the law of Prize by 
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putting surmise for certainty, and intention for fact. The 
result follows that hundreds of vessels are ‘ suspected of 
‘“‘ being suspect.” Friction inevitably follows. 

What the old Judges—French, American and British 
—would have thought of a state of affairs under which 
no neutral commerce the world over is safe, can only 
be conjectured. It is sometimes asserted that the 
modern rapidity of transport requires the modifica- 
tion of their clear-cut rules. It certainly does not require 
that neutrals shall be subject to their miscellaneous sus- 
picions: nor that they shall give an undertaking to lay an 
embargo on exports before they can be permitted to 
trade. 

But whatever our views as to this may be, we cannot 
afford to give up the cardinal principles of the Law of 
Nations respecting Prize. We must inflexibly maintain the 
authority of our Judges, and we must with civility but 
without argument insist on the undisputed right of visit 
and search by our officers in respect of any and every 
vessel which there is any ground for supposing to have 
violated the provisions of International Law. 

Sir E. Grey’s Note of the 7th January is firm on these 
points, though it cannot be said that it casts much light 
upon the situation. Its conciliatory phrases are admirable. 
Its statistics are admittedly unconvincing. Its careful 
avoidance of argument is remarkable. The popular idea, 
to which it lends some countenance, that neutral trade must 
be of a contraband nature simply because it has largely 
increased since the war, hardly deserves analysis. What 
proportion of every shipment is to be stopped as a fungoid 
excrescence, and what attributed to natural growth? Why 
is it to be assumed that the new trade is directed towards 
the supply of military needs? May the new exports not be 
intended for civil use? Is not the belligerent state in want of 
far more extensive civil supplies from abroad than it was 
before its own population was withdrawn from the work of 
production? Is not the neutral’s own supply from belligerent 
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countries largely cut off? Such delicate balancings of 
economic considerations are entirely foreign to the nature 
of Prize Law, which will not concern itself with cobweb 
theories, but asks the plain straightforward question, 
Are these things too dangerous to go to Germany? Such 
balancings are, however, quite serviceable in the capacity 
of suspicion-raisers : a new role created by America. 

It is not surprising that the reply has been received with 
little satisfaction in the United States. The Americans 
realize as quickly as anyone that fair words butter no par- 
snips (or perhaps it should be said, “cut no ice.”) The 
British Note clearly claims the right to send in for rum- 
maging the most innocent cargo of cotton, on the off-chance 
of discovering buried treasure in the form of copper. 
America is estopped from protesting, by her own acts; 
and that is never an agreeable position. 

It is curious to remark that Sir E. Grey, in one passage 
of his Note, takes precisely the same attitude as was adopted 
by the British Government in 1793, when France was the 
enemy. Attempting to justify an indiscriminate seizure of 
Danish provisions bound for France, the Cabinet of St 
James’s then justified itself by invoking the exceptional 
character of the war, and the misdeeds of the revolutionary 
government. Such considerations cannot affect neutrals. 
However improperly a belligerent may be behaving, it is 
for neutrals, and not for the enemy, to decide whether or 
not he is beyond the pale of neutral intercourse. Count 
Bernstorff’s reply to the British demand for special indul- 
gence is generally regarded as a conclusive answer to the 
argument of St James’s. (Causes Célébres (De Martens); 
IV, 58). One is a little surprised that the argument should 
again be put forward a hundred years later. In effect, 
it is a demand for “ benevolent ” neutrality: if acceded to, 
it would embroil the United States with Germany, unless 
the irony of history should enable America successfully 
to cite to that Empire the Prussian demand that Great 
Britain should be “* benevolent ” to Germany in 1870! 
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ay N Sunday, 23rd August, at Mons, we rose at four a.m. and 

marched out 1,100 strong. We took up ground on the extreme 
flank of the British force. Immediately we started to entrench ourselves, 
and to the good trench work we did we put down our freedom from 
casualty. Later in the day a hellish tornado of shell swept over us, 
and with this introduction to war we received our baptism of fire. 
We were lining the Mons road, and immediately in our front and to 
our rear were woods. In the rear wood was stationed a battery of 
R.F.A. The German artillery is wonderful. The first shot generally 
found us, and to me it looked as if the ranges had been carefully 
taken beforehand. However, our own gunners were better, and they 
hammered and battered the Germans all the day long. 

“They were at least three to our one, and our artillery could 
not be in fifty places at once, so we just had to stick it. The German 
infantry are bad skirmishers and rotten shots, and they were simply 
mowed down in batches by our chaps. They came in companies of, 
I should say, 150 men in file five deep, and we simply rained bullets 
at them the live-long day. At about five p.m. the Germans in the 
left front of us retired, and we saw no more of them. 

“The Royal Irish Regiment had had an awful smashing earlier 
on, as also had the Middlesex, and our company were ordered to go 
along the road as reinforcements. The one and a half miles seemed a 
thousand. Stormed at all the way, we kept on, and no one was hit 
until we came to a white house which stood in a clearing. Immediately 
the officer passed the gap hell was let loose on us, but we got across 
safely, and I was the only one wounded, and that was with a ricochet 
shrapnel bullet in the right knee. 

“‘T knew nothing about it until an hour after, when I had it 
pointed out to me. I dug it out with a knife. We passed dead civilians, 
some women, and a little boy with his thigh shattered by a bullet. 
Poor wee fellow. He lay all the time on his face, and some man of the 
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Irish was looking after him, and trying to make him comfortable. 
The devils shelled the hospital and killed the wounded, despite a 
huge Red Cross flag flying over it. 

“‘ When we got to the Royal Irish Regiment’s trenches the scene 
was terrible. They were having dinner when the Germans opened on 
them, and their dead and wounded were lying all around. Beyond 
a go at some German cavalry, the day drew in, and darkness saw us 
on the retreat. The regiment lost one officer and one man dead, one 
officer and some men severely wounded. 

“We kept up this sort of game (fighting by day and retiring by 
night) until we got to Cambrai, on Tuesday night. I dare not men- 
tion that place and close my eyes. God, it was awful. Avalanche 
followed avalanche of fresh German troops, but the boys stuck to it, 
and we managed to retire to Ham without any molestation. Cambrai 
was the biggest battle fought. Out of all the glorious regiment of 
1,100 men only five officers and 170 of the men answered the roll- 
call next day. Thank God, I was one of them.—Letter from a wounded 
Gordon Highlander to his brother. The Daily Telegraph, Monday, 
7th September, 1914. 


“‘Tt was a grand time we had, and I wouldn’t have missed it for 
lashins of money. It was near to Cambrai when we had our best 
time. 

“The Germans kept pressing our rearguard all the time, and at 
last our colonel could stand it no longer, so the word was passed 
round that we were to give them hell and all. There were at least 
five to one and we were in danger of being cut off. 

‘With that up got the colonel. ‘ Rangers of Connaught,’ says he, 
‘ the eyes of all Ireland are on you to-day, and I know you never could 
disgrace the old country by allowing Germans to beat you while you 
have arms in your hands and hearts in your breasts. 

“Up then and at them, and if you don’t give them the soundest 
thrashing they ever got you needn’t look me in the face again in this 
world or the next—if we get there.’ 

“And we went for them with just what you would know of a 
prayer to the Mother of our Lord to be merciful to the loved ones 
at home if we should fall in the fight. We charged through and 
through them until they broke and ran like frightened hares in 
terror of hounds. 

“ After that taste of the fighting quality of the Rangers they 
never troubled us any more that day, but next day more of them 
came up, and managed to cut off a half company of our men holding 
a post on our left. 

“The German officer rushed off to Tim Flanagan, the biggest 
caution in the whole regiment, and called on him to surrender the 
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file of men under his orders. ‘ Is it me your honour’s after talking to?’ 
he inquires in that bold way of his. ‘ Sure, now, it’s yourself that 
ought to be surrendering, and if you’re not off this very minute, 
you ill-mannered German omadhaun, it’s me will be after giving you 
as much cold steel as’ll do you between this and the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ 

“The German officer gave the word to his men, and what hap- 
pened after that I can’t tell you, for it was then I got a bullet between 
my ribs, but I can tell you that neither Tim nor any of his men 
surrendered, nor did the Germans get that position until it pleased 
the colonel to order the retirement.”—Account by a wounded 


Connaught Ranger. The Evening News, Friday, 4th September, 
194. 


“‘T wish you would try to make the people in England understand 
that they should be most exceedingly thankful that they are living 
on an island and not in the midst of the dreadful things which are 
happening on the Continent. It will be far better that every family 
throughout England should have to sorrow for one of its members 
than that England should have to go through similar ordeals to those 
which Continental countries are suffering. 

“The sight of old women and men fleeing from village to village; 
young mothers with babies in arms with their few personal effects 
on their backs, or in some more fortunate cases with their goods and 
chattels surrounding the aged grandmother stowed away in an old 
farm cart, drawn by a nag too venerable to be of service to the 
State; this is what one has seen daily. Picture to yourself our night 
marches with the burning villages on all sides set fire to by German 
shells—and the Germans have been rather careless whether their 
shells struck fortified and defended positions or open ones. In some 
cases the fires were caused intentionally by marauding patrols. 

“Do not imagine that things are not going well with us. We are all 
satisfied and confident of the end; but at the same time the only 
possible end can only be gained by sacrifice on the part of those at 
home. All is well with me personally; I have a busy time, but it is 
most interesting work.”—The Daily Telegraph, Wednesday, gth 
September, 1914. 


“‘ We had a very decent splash last week off Heligoland, as doubtless 
you have read. Our ship was not hit at all, though some shots were 
pretty near. It was a fine sight to see the ‘Lion’ demolish one 
cruiser. We could see her (the cruiser’s) shots falling short, but still 
the ‘ Lion’ did not fire. For fully ten minutes the cruiser belted 
away without getting a hit. Then the ‘ Lion,’ who was leading the 
line, hoisted ‘Open fire,’ turned slowly and majestically round 
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and fired her broadside—once. It was quite sufficient. Up went a 
cloud of smoke and steam from the target, and when it cleared her 
aft funnel was at a rakish angle, and a huge rent appeared the length 
of her side. 

“‘ After a few more ‘salvoes” she was rapidly sinking by the 
stern. Shortly afterwards she half-hauled down her ensign, and as 
we were steaming up to stand by and rescue her survivors, she 
hoisted it again and opened fire. It was a dirty trick, but they got 
their deserts. Once again the ‘ Lion’ turned, and this time fired 
but five shots from her huge turrets. Amidst a shower of splinters, 
smoke, and fire she disappeared. We steamed over the spot, but 
although there was plenty of wreckage, not a single living thing was 
to be seen. This incident only lasted about forty-five minutes, 
although the whole battle was raging for eight hours.”—Letter from a 
young Seaman on board H.M.S. “Lion.” The Daily Telegraph, 
Wednesday, gth September, 1914. 


“¢ Crecy-EN-Briz, Tuesday, 8th September. 

“They had lost all their kit, they had got nothing except the 
clothes they stood up in, and they hadn’t seen a saddle since they 
left , the port in the Bay of , where they landed their 
horses. 

“*« For weeks,” said the sergeant, ‘ we’ve been riding barebacked, 
with a couple of horses each to look after, like a blooming 'Tourna- 
ment show at Olympia. We’ve had a dickens of a time and no glory— 
just bunging in spare battery horses when others have been shot. 
Hot work? By gum! Blazing hot, and not a weapon among the lot 
of us, save our pocket-knives and the rifles we pick up. 

““¢We’re off to Longchamps to pick up some more gee-gees. 
Have you any idea of the road there? We don’t know where we are. 
This might be Timbuctoo for all we know! ” 

“* T gave him my map—a paper map, all rags and tatters; and then 
I found a copy of The Daily News and Leader, which he snatched up. 
He turned the pages. ‘ Where’s the sporting page? ” said he. ‘ Shot 
away in the war,’ said I, and his face fell. ‘ Not a line about the 
Arsenal? Well, ?'m blowed! What a war this is!’ ”—The Daily 
News and Leader, 1oth September, from their Special Correspondent 
in France. 


“‘’The Coldstreams put up an heroic defence at Landrecies when 
suddenly attacked by the Kaiser’s troops, and it was at this engage- 
ment that Lieutenant Windsor Clive, the son of the Earl of Plymouth, 
was killed. A sergeant of the Coldstreams wrote: ‘ We were sorry to 
lose Mr Windsor Clive, who was a gentleman and a soldier. He was 
knocked over by the bursting of a shell. It maddened our fellows, I 
can tell you.’ 
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“Owing to the enemy being five or six times our superior in 
numbers, and attacking from all quarters fiercely, Sir Douglas Haig 
had to keep his men on the march almost night and day. We had a 
rough time of it. Our boys were as lively as crickets, but under fire 
as cool as you could wish. It was getting dark when we found out 
that the Kaiser’s crush were coming through a forest, and we soon 
found out their game. 

“It was to cut off our force, who were retiring on to Le Cateau 
covered by our cavalry. We had not long to wait before they swarmed 
out of the forest and entered the small town from different direc- 
tions. But we got them everywhere and stopped them, not a man 
getting through. 

** About 200 of us drove them down a street, and didn’t the devils 
squeal when at close quarters. They fell in their scores, and we 
jumped over them to get at the others. At the corner of the street 
which led to the principal thoroughfare we came upon a mass of 
them. At this point we were reinforced from two directions. We were 
pressed for a time, but they soon lost heart, and we actually had 
to climb over their dead and wounded, which were heaped up, to 
get at the others. Then we had to race away to another point where 
they were hurling their masses at us. Those who did not get back to 
the forest were knocked over. 

“Tt looked at one time as if they would get round us, but they 
got a surprise packet, for we cleared the town and drove them back. 
I don’t know how many we accounted for, but I saw quite 150 
heaped together in one street. 

“We had to continue our retreat, and had little rest until we got to 
Compiegne on Ist September. Here the brigade had a shaking up. 
It was the Germans’ last desperate attempt to get through. 

“What really happened I hardly know. Never before did the 
Guards fight as they did that day. We are having reinforcements, 
and we shall then have a chance of getting our own back, for when 
pressed they will not stand up to us.”—Sergeant of Coldstreams, 


The Daily Telegraph, ‘Tuesday, 15th September, 1914. 


“6th September.—Marched twenty-five miles. Got French lady 
to cook fowls with potatoes and vegetables from her own garden. 
Best dinner since leaving home. Three bottles of red wine, one of 
pear juice, and twenty William pears on leaving. Slept four hours on 
haystack, which fell in, burying our kit. Lost regiment in delay. 
Attached ourselves to Wiltshires, who were very kind to us, giving us 
rum and tobacco. Skinned and cooked rabbit with carrots and onions. 
So ended 6th September. 

“‘7th September.—Dispatch rider says our regiment is fifteen 
miles away, so we attached ourselves to 3rd Worcesters, who were 
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passing. Marched on with them to attack the Germans. Made tea 
and got full rations. Had to go five miles for water. Guns very close, 
like thunder; several aeroplanes above us. Cast our packs here. The 
worst idea of marching order ever was invented. Saw rifle in field— 
no owner. Took bolt out to make it no use. No matter where we go 
or what we did (three Musketeers) we were always lucky in all 
things. In fight by river, 500 strong, we mopped out three regiments 
of Germans who tried to cross. None of ours killed or wounded, and 
4,000 Germans sent to hell. Matches very scarce. Kept marching till 
10 p.m. When about to stop for the night found Germans were there 
first. Fired on them and drove them out, killing in all five officers and 
men. We lost five and one civilian. Some women were shot by 
Germans. 

“oth September.—Off at 6 a.m. Action just beside us. Shells all 
around us. Passed Nanteuil on to Aisne. Ran and got two loaves, 1 lb 
butter, one egg, and cider. Shell passed over my head. Off again. 
On guard all night beside dead horse. 

“roth September.—Off 4.45 a.m., through forest. Fourteen shells 
burst over our heads at once. No casualty. Collected rain water. 
No wash or shave for a week; not had clothes off since leaving home. 
March to join square to surround Germans. Saw H.L.I. escorting 
150 prisoners; 500 more captured by 1st Cavalry Division. Completed 
square. Thought wifey must be worrying at no letter.”—Extracts 
from the diary of a Private in the Rifle Brigade. The Daily Mail, 
Monday, 21st September, 1914. 


“Tf you follow the movements of the 5th Cavalry Brigade, you 
will be reading what I and my comrades are up to. The brigade is 
composed of ourselves, the Scots Greys, zoth Hussars, and the J 
Battery Royal Field Artillery. Between us we have left an indelible 
mark on the Germans, though they have taken their toll from us, 
but I am proud to say that the German losses in dead, wounded and 
prisoners far outweigh our losses. They will not stand up to our 
men, but surrender when caught in the open, and only fight when in 
the woods, and behind barbed wire. It has been a very hard and 
trying time for all of us. Our planned retreat, all the while keeping 
touch with the enemy, is, I believe, a wonderful piece of work on the 
part of our generals. I would like to give you the details of our 
charge, as recorded in the papers, but must not. What I can say is 
that we caught them in the open, in a field of stacked oats, charged 
them twice, and killed over 400 of them; the remainder fled to the 
safety of the woods. The sensation of killing a man is not nice, but 
once done, your blood grows hot, and you seem to see “all red,’ 
and a passion unknown in other moments possesses you. We had 
five men killed and many wounded, but it was a glorious time. Since 
then we have had another day out, and I expect the papers have re- 
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corded it. We followed the Germans for days, and gave them no rest 
when they commenced their retreat, and finally we captured a lot 
of their transport, and charged their infantry in some open ground, 
inflicting great loss on them. Some 300 Germans threw down their 
arms and surrendered to the regiment, unable to stand against our 
lances, which they dread. Later on I will, if still alive, send you 
details of these, to us, personal triumphs. Strictly speaking, the 
Scots Greys appeared on the scene after we had put the cavalry to 
flight, so that the full honours should go to the 12th Lancers, a 
fine regiment, officers and all, with a reputation that makes other 
cavalry regiments green with envy. 

We have been fighting for twenty-five days now, and want a 
rest. The horses, too, are getting done up. We live pretty well, 
being able to supplement our biscuits and tinned meat by eggs, 
milk and vegetables as we go through the villages.”—Letter from a 
12th Lancer. The Times, Tuesday, 29th September, 1914. 


‘It’s nothing else but slogging from one week’s end to another. 
We started at Mons, where we gave a very good account of ourselves. 
That retiring was tiring—plenty of close shaves from being cut off, 
as there were only two divisions of us against about 140,000. But 
we kept them back while the rest retired. We never got a night’s 
rest the whole three weeks we were retiring. We started to turn 
back when only twenty-five miles from Paris. I expect the Germans 
thought they had a snip. Their Army is very poorly looked after. 
You can’t help feeling sorry for some of the poor beggars—they are 
almost starved to death and give themselves up in scores. A lot of 
them can speak good English. I don’t know how long it will last, 
but it has cost England a few lives up to now. It is the artillery that is 
doing the damage. In fact, this war is nothing but an artillery duel, 
and the country for miles is very wooded, which makes it harder for 
us because we cannot see them till we are almost on top of them, and 
then they have first plonk at us. The Kaiser’s crack regiment, the 
Prussian Guards, went crackers before we were out a fortnight. 
There was a pretty dust-up. We caught them coming across an open 
field. We let them come within 200 yards of us, and then we let go. 
We almost wiped them clean out. It was an awful sight when we 
finished. Those who weren’t killed ran for their lives. I expect they 
are in Berlin by now. There is no mistake, they have lost some men, 
but still they come and fill the gaps up. There can’t be so many more 
reserves left. When we once get them from the position they are now 
in, they will be a beaten army. Our boys have had to put up with some 
hardships, but we still keep our spirits up. I will soon be fit again to 
meet a few more of the Kaiser’s tin helmet brigade.”—A Private 
in the First Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. The Times, Tuesday, 
29th September, 1914. 
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** Our sweep up the North Sea last was n.g., though it was a 
change from being the cheese in the trap, which seems to me to be 
our usual réle. Why the German submarines don’t get us I can’t 
think! The mines, thank Heavens! are mainly on our coast, and we 
are off theirs; and it’s not much use straining one’s eyes and nerves 
for the playful submarine.”—Letter from an Officer in one of the 
three cruisers, “ Hogue,” “ Aboukir ” and “ Cressy,” written six 
days before those vessels were sunk. The Morning Post, Wednesday, 
7th October, 1914. 


“We got the order to go off and join a battery under Colonel 
Carey’s orders. We came en route under heavy shrapnel fire on the 
road. I gave the order to walk, as the horses had hardly had any food 
for a couple of days, and also I wanted to steady the show. I can’t 
say I quite enjoyed the ‘ swank’ of walking along at the head with 
old behind me, especially when six shrapnel burst right in 
front of us. ... We got there just in time, rushed into action, and 
opened fire on a German counter-attack at short range, destroying 
the lot as far as I could see. We then moved slightly to another 
position to take on a valley, down which they were attacking, and 
were at it the whole day, firing about goo rounds into quantities of 
German attacks and counter-attacks. They cannot stand the shrapnel, 
and the moment I got one on them they turned and bolted back to 
the wood. I got on to their trenches, one shell dropped in. I was 
enfilading them and they tore out of the trenches, and so on, each 
trench in turn, and fell in hundreds. Also through the rangefinder 
Cox saw I’d hit a machine-gun and they had abandoned it and 
another. So it went on all day, shell and bullets humming round, 
but only one of my staff horses hit. Our infantry advancing and 
retiring—others advancing and coming back—Germans doing like- 
wise, a hellish din of shell fire, and me pouring in fire wherever I 
could see them. 

*¢ At last I got six shrapnel into a wood and cleared a heap of them 
out and got into them with shrapnel. It is awful. The sergeant-major 
put his hand up to his head and said, ‘ Oh, Sir, it’s terrible.’ That 
seemed to settle them, and at last we saw the infantry advancing 
to their position without resistance. Now was my chance. I de- 
termined to get those machine-guns if I could, as otherwise the 
infantry would. So I left to command and got the trumpeter, 
sergeant-major, and six men with six rifles, and went forward ‘to 
reconnoitre,’ as I reported to the Gen. by , after I had gone. 
It was a weird ride, through thick black woods, holding my revolver 
ready, going in front with the little trumpeter behind and the others 
following some way in rear. We passed some very bad sights, and 
knew the woods were full of Germans, who were afraid to get away 
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on account of the dreaded shell fire. We got in front of our infantry, 
who were going to fire at us; but I shouted just in time. 

*¢ At last we came to the edge of the wood, and in front of us, about 
200 yards away, was alittle cup-shaped copse, and the enemy’s trenches 
with machine-guns a little farther on. I felt sure this wood was 
full of Germans, as I had seen them go in earlier. I started to gallop 
for it, and the others followed. Suddenly about fifty Germans bolted 
out firing at us. I loosed off my revolver as fast as I could, and 
loosed off his rifle from the saddle. They must have thought we were 
a regiment of cavalry, for except a few they suddenly yelled and 
bolted. I stopped and dismounted my lot to fire at them to make 
sure they didn’t change their minds. I held the horses, as I couldn’t 
shoot them like that myself. I then suddenly saw there were more in 
the copse—so I mounted the party and galloped at it, yelling, with 
my revolver held out. 

“ As we came to it I sawit was full of Germans, so I yelled ‘ Hands 
up ’ and pointed the revolver at them. They all chucked down their 
rifles and put their hands up. Three officers and over forty men to 
ten of us with six rifles and a revolver. I herded them away from their 
rifles and handed them over to the Welsh Regiment behind us. I 
tore on with the trumpeter and the sergeant-major to the machine- 
guns. At that moment the enemy’s shrapnel, the German infantry 
who’d got away, and our own howitzers, thinking we were hostile 
cavalry, opened fire on us. We couldn’t move the beastly things, and 
it was too hot altogether, so we galloped back to the cup wood and 
they hailed shrapnel on us there. I waited for a lull, and mounted all 
my lot behind the bushes and made them sprint as I gave the word 
to gallop for cover to the woods where the Welsh company was. 
There I got who understands them, and an infantryman who 
volunteered to help, and , and ran up to the Maxims, and took 
out the breech mechanism of both and one of the belts and carried 
away one whole Maxim. We couldn’t manage the other. The Welsh 
asked what cavalry we were. I told them we were the staff of the 
Battery and they cheered us, but said we were mad. We got back 
very slowly on account of the gun and the men wild with excitement, 
and we have got the one gun complete and the mechanism and belt 
of the other. The funniest thing was the little trumpeter, who swept 
a German’s helmet off his head and waved it in the air shouting ‘ I’ve 
got it,’ wild with excitement. He is an extraordinarily brave boy.” 
—Letter from a Major in the Royal Field Artillery. The Times, 
Wednesday, 7th October, 1914. 


“As I write this I am in the trenches. I started to write at nine 
o’clock this morning, but fell asleep, and never woke until one o’clock, 
when one of our two other officers disturbed me to say it was one 
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o’clock and lunch time. I run the mess for the three of us and two of 
another company, and every one agrees that we have the best food 
of any in the battalion. We have just had a bottle of ‘ fizz,’ which I 
managed to pick up with a bit of luck. It is really a bit of a picnic 
out here. The Government rations are great, and I buy up anything 
I can. I have a cook, and when we have time we have quite a feast, 
and manage sometimes to work in something quite dainty. We have 
been known to have four courses, ending up with biscuits and cheese 
and coffee. Yesterday I managed to get 5 lb. of honey. Huge delight! 
I am off to sleep again now, having had a right good lunch—in the 
trenches, of course. It is not hogging; I have had no sleep for three 
nights, and feel I want it.”—A young Officer’s letter to his mother. 
The Morning Post, Thursday, 15th October, 1914. 


“We shell the Germans and they shell us; otherwise there is a 
simple impasse. My horse was hit to-day in the hindquarters, but she 
does not seem very bad. The ‘ vet ’ is coming to see her this evening. 
My wound is’now completely healed, and I have taken off the ban- 
dages. I expect there will always be a scar. A lady from has sent 
me an air-cushion—a most useful thing. When deflated it goes into 
my haversack. I am perfectly well and comfortable, thanks to the 
things you and M. have sent me. It is now getting very cold at night, 
so I am glad of them all; but the rain has held off, which is a blessing. 
The other night we captured a trench at 3 a.m. When we charged with 
fixed bayonets the Germans simply screamed, threw away their 
rifles and knapsacks, and ran! Those that remained—thirty-seven— 
were bayoneted and nearly all killed. Most of the wounded died 
afterwards. I could not keep up with the men. The German officers 
were brave, and were all killed at their posts. I saw three, and gave 
one a drink out of my water-bottle, but he died on the way to our 
hospital. It was with the greatest difficulty that we could restrain our 
fellows from going after them, but there would have been trouble 
then, so we just fired into their backs, got about fifty, filled in their 
trench, and burnt all their rifles and took the contents of their knap- 
sacks. They aren’t real soldiers like our men; but the officers are brave 
and capable, and their artillery most formidable. They excel in any- 
thing that can be thought out and provided for beforehand, but 
have little initiative, and they simply collapse if confronted with a 
sudden development.”—Letter from an Officer in the Northampton- 
shire Regiment. The Morning Post, Thursday, 15th October, 1914. 


“‘ The shifting scenes of life have caused us to go back again to ; 
where you may remember I told you we were the guests a month 
ago of a benevolent French Countess—the men in a barn and myself 
in a wash-house. We paid the old lady a visit last week, and she was 
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quite pleased to see her protégés again, and glad to tell us that her 
secluded estate had escaped notice and her house destruction by the 
enemy. German cavalry had been within four miles, but seemed to 
prefer, so she had heard (and it is the fact) the national roads, which 
are our turnpikes, rather than trust themselves over doubtful 
countrysides and terrain studded with shady dells and coppices. 
Monseigneur Marbeau, Bishop of Meaux, had written to the Countess 
asking her to befriend and assist any stranded British soldiers who 
chanced to get out of their way, and the old lady was quite pleased 
with herself for having helped us in our distress before she had 
received the Monseigneur’s letter. She asked what had become of the 
remainder of our party, and I said three had gone to hospital wounded 
and ten were on duty some miles away. Would we remain to dé- 
jeuner? I replied that it was a great honour Madame la Comtesse 
conferred upon us. And the men were delighted. We had been in the 
saddle since 5 a.m., and it was now I1 a.m. We posted a sentry on the 
watch tower of the chateau, and the men went fishing in a large 
pond in the park. I was taken into the library, which is a treasure- 
house of interesting documents and parchments. 

“‘ A nephew of the hostess rode with us round the estate, which 
abounds with game of all kinds, and made a particularly graceful 
speech after déjeuner, proposing the health of the British Army. 
He said: ‘ We owe to the indomitable courage and resolution of the 
British Generals and the British Army the safety of France. A false 
step on your part a month ago and Paris to-day would have been a 
mass of smouldering ashes. . . . I am a lawyer, who believes in law 
and order as the only sure foundations of human society, and I 
raise my glass to the Army which strikes a blow to protect the weak 
from the incendiary, the murderer, the railer, who has disgraced by 
his acts and declarations the House of Hohenzollern.’ Then I had 
the duty of translating this to the men, and it ended as usual—loud 
cheers. As we left the chateau the Countess smuggled into my hand 
a roll of notes, and whispered to me to divide it amongst our men 
when we reached camp. It was 2,000 francs; so we have indeed fallen 
amongst friends. The men all kissed the hand of our hostess before 
mounting, which pleased the old lady, who was visibly moved at this 
act of homage and veneration. 

“* Since my last letter I had a couple of days with the main army 
in the trenches. Two of us went together. It is a marvellous sight: 
the Germans in what is practically a low long line of fortresses, the 
guns behind firing intermittently, our men keeping them in their 
trenches like cats watching mice and ready to spring upon them once 
the enemy gives a chance for a bayonet charge; all our soldiers 
in the best of moods and spirits, full of jokes and humour, straining 
like greyhounds in the leash to get a fair run after the enemy. Now it 
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seems to be an artillery duel. I would rather like to lay a wager that 
the enemy will be pushed back to the Rhine before Easter, but we 
don’t know what is happening in Belgium, and it is never safe to 
trust to rumour in these matters. So the form is—no information 
obtainable. 

“‘ What strange chance meetings, indeed! H. F., who was in the 
same house with me at Harrow, is a dispatch carrier, and stopped 
me on the road. He wants to be taken on as an interpreter. As he 
was talking to me a couple of our party brought up two prisoners in 
the habits of Capuchin friars for examination. So I said to Harry, 
‘ As you are a German scholar come and help me.” The work did not 
occupy us very long. Friar No. 1 was a Bavarian priest trying to make 
his way to . Friar No. 2 was a German Hussar. Harry read their 
papers, all in German, which he said were nonsense and without 
meaning. So that was clear proof that they were carrying code 
messages from one camp of the enemy to another. The Bavarian 
priest was a gentleman of culture and refinement, and I believe he is 
of noble birth by his manner. He spoke French very fluently, and 
asked if he might write a letter to his mother before he was shot. ‘The 
Hussar implored that his life might be spared. Here was the difference 
of character. The priest showed no fear. He had been caught; he 
knew that death was the penalty. Of course, it is not my duty to try 
prisoners. But the General very humanely spared the life of the 
Bavarian priest, and the Hussar has been remanded for further 
investigation.” —Letter from an Officer engaged on patrol duty. 
The Morning Post, Thursday, 15th October, 1914. 


“We have been in some tight corners during the past week, and 
cleared out a few nests of Uhlans. At a scrimmage near a water mill 
we had a hand-to-hand fight with a dozen and killed three, wounding 
six others, and one of our troopers was cut in the wrist, not seriously. 
He behaved with the utmost gallantry. The officer of the party 
sought to shoot Don Cosmo with a revolver as he was thrusting his 
sword through the lung of a German and turned away rather to the 
left. Fox, seeing the movement, spurred his horse, which is splendidly 
trained for combat, and positively flew through an open gate into the 
mill yard, cutting right into the officer’s heart before he had time to 
aim, and then, drawing his horse rapidly to the left, swung his 
sword with a power which seemed superhuman, decapitating another 
Uhlan who had dared to seize the reins of the horse from which the 
German officer fell. We buried the three in one grave. The village 
carpenter put up a plain deal cross. On it in black paint our sergeant 
traced the inscription: ‘ Here lie in peace three victims of war, 
Kaiser’s men, 25th September, 1914.’ 

“It is midnight, and my orderly won’t let me write any more 
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as we have to be up at dawn. He threatens to blow out the candle.— 
Your affectionate nephew, ‘’Toppres.’—Letter from a Dragoon 
Officer in North-Eastern France. The Standard, Friday, 16th October, 
IQI4. 

“¢ An amusing incident happened to a battalion of the 1st Division. 
They were entrenched within seventy yards of the Germans and 
one witty fellow hoisted an improvised bull’s-eye target above the 
trenches. 

“The German snipers had single shots at it and the hits were 
signalled up. There were great cheers from our fellows when they 
scored a bull’s-eye. After a bit they put up a target which our fellows 
potted at, and there were cheers and songs from both sides.”’—Letter 
from an Officer in the Bedfordshire Regiment. The Daily Mail, 
Friday, 16th October, 1914. 


*“*T am very sorry to hear that Major is a prisoner of war. I 
was living in hopes that it was not true. It was a grand charge that 
*C’ squadron made. We all wished Major had been there to 
have led us. Although our squadron commander was not there, we 
done our best to uphold the training we had received from his 
hands. We all missed our squadron leader. You could hear men 
saying, ‘I wish the Major was back.’ It seemed strange to follow 
another leader. Somehow I did not feel safe after the Major had 
gone.”—Letter from a wounded Sergeant of the r2th Lancers. 


“ 23rd August.— . .. Our regiment deployed in a little valley leading 
into the Meuse. . . . Our men came back and said that at the point 
where the valley joined the Meuse we could not get on any farther 
as the villagers were shooting at us from every house. 

“We shot the whole lot, sixteen of them. They were drawn up in 
three ranks; the same shot did for three at a time. Two 6in. howitzers 
succeeded in getting into position and in twenty shots reduced the 
village of Bouvines to ruins. The 8th Company then entered the 
village. We took up a position in a house overlooking the Meuse. 
At the door I stepped over the body of the owner. The inhabitants 
might have escaped the penalty by handing over the guilty and 
paying 15,000 francs. ‘The losses in our regiment (thirty killed and 
many wounded) were caused chiefly by villagers who shot at us from 
the houses. 

“3rd September.—Still at Rethel, on guard over prisoners. The 
houses are charming inside. The middle-class in France has mag- 
nificent furniture. We found stylish pieces everywhere, and beautiful 
silk, but in what a state! ... Good God! .. . Every bit of furniture 
broken, mirrors smashed. The vandals themselves could not have done 
more damage. This place is a disgrace to our army. The inhabitants 
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who fled could not have expected, of course, that all their goods 
would have been left in full after so many troops had passed. But the 
column commanders are responsible for the greater part of the 
damage, as they could have prevented the looting and destruction. 
‘The damage amounts to millions of marks; even the safes have 
been attacked. In a solicitor’s house in which, as luck would have it, 
everything was in excellent taste, including a collection of old lace 
and Eastern works of art, everything was smashed to bits. I couldn’t 
resist taking a little memento myself here and there. . . . One house 
was particularly elegant, everything in the best taste. The hall was 
of light oak; near the staircase I found a splendid aquascutum and a 
camera for Felix.”——Extracts from a diary found on a German Officer. 


The Times, Monday, 19th October, 1914. 


“ach company has forty-eight hours in the trenches at a time, 
which is quite long enough for me, as it’s a fairly trying job, more 
especially at night, when the mist comes up and the cold is too 
dreadful, and, of course, one has to keep a much sharper look-out. 
The other rotten part of it is that it’s much too whiffy to be pleasant. 
You can imagine what it’s like to have about thirty head of cattle 
in front of one about 200 yards off and less than that, in some places 
100 yards, that have been dead about a month, also a dead firing line 
of Germans that have been there just about the same time and were 
knocked out by our lads. .. . I can’t help thinking that if we made a 
sally forth at night we could push these Germans out of their 
trenches with our bayonets, though we should probably lose a good 
many men in the attempt, especially at their barbed wire entangle- 
ments, as of one thing I am quite certain, their infantry is as bad as 
their artillery is good. But all the same my opinion is that the 
German soldier isn’t the downhearted kind of man that every one 
tries to believe. Night upon night we hear them singing their patriotic 
Kaiser Bill kind of songs in their trenches, and they even join in the 
chorus of that Tipperary thing when our soldiers sing it in the 
trenches, which I think shows they are not as blue as people like to 
believe. 

“The day before yesterday, when one of our men fired at a German 
soldier who was making himself too obvious in their trenches, he 
held a spade up over the top of the trench, moving it in the same way 
as we move a bobbing disc on our ranges at home to signal the effect 
of a shot, and signalled back a ‘ wash out,’ which shows they have a 
sense of humour.”—Letter from an Infantry Officer. The Morning 
Post, Tuesday, 27th October, 1914. 


“We were supposed to be surrounded, but we weren’t certain. 
The Colonel called all the officers up and told us we were in a very 
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tight corner, but we were not to let the men know. He said that we 
should be lucky if we got out, and for the honour of the regiment and 
England to fight to the last man. Well, I was told off with my men, 
fifty altogether, to watch all night. Nothing happened until quite 
late in the morning, about 7 a.m. Then I saw about a mile away, 
on the horizon, the Germans coming on in huge masses over a hill. 
At the same time their big guns opened fire with extraordinary good 
range. There we were under fire from these big guns for seven hours, 
without being entrenched, and we didn’t lose a man. The shells fell 
as close as ten yards away at times, but God was with us. We opened 
fire when they were about a thousand yards away, and that made 
them think a bit. They began to waver, and went back over the hill 
again. The shell fire went on as usual, only this time they were hitting 
us rather badly. We were shelled from all sides now, and you could 
see the men rolling over to get out of the way of huge lumps of shell, 
which came hurtling along the ground. It was quite funny to see 
them. The Germans’ shells break up into huge chunks, and you 
can see the bits rattling along the ground. We could not fire back as 
we could see no infantry anywhere, as was generally the case. They 
cannot stand our rifle fire. Our guns had got hold of theirs by now, 
about 8.30 a.m., and there was a fearful row going on. I had orders 
to wait till 8.30 a.m., while the rest retired, and then come back 
myself. I waited till 8.45 a.m., and then collected my men, now only 
seventeen, and we went back without seeing their infantry again. 
Just as we were crossing a road under some trees, shells fairly poured 
on us, and we were covered with earth, stones, and bits of trees. 
I was hit all over the body with various objects and knocked down, 
but got up again feeling a bit dazed, and we went on till we passed 
the next line of men, half a mile back. Then I was told that blood 
was coming out of my boot, and that was the first I knew of my 
wound.”’—Letter from a wounded Officer. The Times, Wednesday, 
28th October, 1914. 


“15th October—We’d a topping good scrap the day before 
yesterday, and had ’em out with the bayonet at dusk. Unfortunately 
they left before we could stick ’em, but it was a jolly good show. We 
charged for 250 yards and I was blown to the world—also I used all 
the hound language I could lay tongue to in cheering on the pack. 
The men were first class, and it has done ’em good. Am very fit, and 
things go well, I believe.”—An Officer. The Times, Wednesday, 
28th October, 1914. 


“My letter was suddenly cut short by orders to get on the move 
at once and be up and at ’em again. I thought I wouldn’t be lucky 
enough to stay at the racing stables long. Such a place for a rest— 
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all my horses up to their heads in straw in loose boxes, and a beautiful 
house completely at our disposal. We were ordered to billet in this 
town. I didn’t get in till one in the morning, having been getting 
my supplies round to the Brigades. As luck would have it, the billeting 
officer had missed this place and hadn’t taken it into his calculations, 
so along I came and asked if we could be put up. Apparently the 
place was in perfect order and its owner away at the war. So the 
servants got ready breakfast and prepared bedrooms for all of us; 
fires going throughout the house, and baths steaming away. We were 
just getting down to it and thanking Providence for its kindness when 
up rolled a great French car and out stepped the owner, Légion 
d’Honneur, a Captain of Cuirassiers. In the bit of French I could 
produce I explained the situation. He at once called up the staff of 
servants and told them everything in the house was to be placed at 
our disposal as long as we liked. He had only run over to see his place 
on his way through and only stopped a quarter of an hour. Such is 
the hospitality we receive from French hands—when we are for- 
tunate enough to be in a position to make use of it. 

“* After breakfast we bedded down with a feeling we should never 
rise again from the beds, they were so lovely and comfortable. We all 
woke up with colds, however, as it was the first bed in a room among 
sheets we have sampled since our arrival in France, and after always 
sleeping en plein air the effect of a room finished us. However, it was 
worth catching a little cold, as you may understand. Hot baths 
ready when we woke up—for we did manage to eventually—and a 
great déjeuner all laid out ready. We stayed there two nights, and 
now we are on the move again, feeling like new men for the most 
perfect day and a half I have ever enjoyed in my life.”—An Officer 
in the Army Service Corps. The Times,Wednesday, 28th October, 1914. 


“¢ One of my best jobs was looking for a rearguard, which had been 
withdrawn four hours before, outside a certain town. Of course, the 
place was seething with German patrols—almost ran into a crowd 
of twenty-one in one village. Got away there all right. Heard of 
300 from the inhabitants (probably a lie as to numbers) in another 
village. Got off down a side road and ran into another village where 
fourteen Uhlans had just passed with one English prisoner, and five 
down another road. Took the road with five on, as it seemed safer. 
Then heard of a German staff officer’s car just ahead from the 
peasants. By now I had, of course, quite given up any hope of getting 
back, so pursued the car to see what damage I could do. Missed the 
car, luckily perhaps, and arrived at cross roads five kilos from destina- 
tion. Cleared off down road and came across four of our cavalry 
stragglers trying to get back. Sighted five German cavalry crossing 
the canal to the left 300 yards or so, but blinded on and got home. 
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I imagine the cavalry didn’t. Met the officer who had sent me out a 
few days ago. He was most surprised to see me back, and said he was 
sorry, but there never had been a rearguard there for four hours 
when he sent me out. All this is not recent, but some three and a half 
weeks ago. Have also been under carbine fire at close range from some 
rotten Uhlans or somebody, so they told me, in the early morning 
mist in a village street. No damage done. One gets occasional lead 
slung at one every now and then, but the only time I got it really 
thick was when I got into a hot corner with the gunners in some 
trees, and they let me have it with shrapnel. The noise of shrapnel 
in the trees is tip-top. The long whistle before it bursts and the 
constant query as to where it is going to burst all adds interest to the 
proceedings. It is extraordinary really what little damage tons of 
shrapnel does, or any other shell fire for that matter, considering the 
quantity fired. 

“The very next morning we were sitting in a farmhouse with 
breakfast, consisting of a wonderful find of eggs, cooking in the 
yard, when they started shelling us again. This was most incon- 
siderate of them, as the eggs were likely to become overcooked. 
However, we got them and went on with our breakfast quietly, 
as shrapnel has little penetrating power and one is quite safe in a 
house, it appears. On reading this over it sounds as if we were all 
leading the most hair-raising life, but these things are not happening 
every day. The average life is, or was, long trek marches or rides till 
one was dead weary, sometimes on one’s own power, sometimes 
bike, and all on a transport. Hell’s own heat and dust, hell’s own 
rain, constant stench of dead horses, a constant succession of de- 
serted villages, and no food. Amongst things required a Balaclava 
cap is also very useful on some of these loathsome bivouac-in-the- 
storm nights. One just lies in a puddle in pelting rain saturated, 
gets up in the morning drenched to the skin, squelches about all 
day in wet things in constant rain, slaps down anywhere at night under 
a tree or collects some straw, also wet, and so on till the next morn- 
ing, and still one is quite fit notwithstanding.”—Letter from a Motor- 
Cyclist Dispatch Rider. The Times, Saturday, 31st October, 1914. 


“ T’ve got my half troop, twelve men, in this trench in a root field, 
with the rest of the squadron about 100 yards each side of us, and a 
farmhouse, half knocked down by shells, just behind. We get our 
rations sent up once a day in the dark, and two men creep out to 
cook tea in the quiet intervals. Tea is the great mainstay on service, 
just as it was on manceuvres. The men are splendid, and as happy 
as schoolboys, and we’ve got plenty of straw at the bottom of the 
trench, which is better than any feather bed. We only had one 
pelting night, and we’ve had three or four fine days. We have not 
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seen any German infantry from this trench, only one patrol and a 
sniper or two. Their guns, too, are out of sight, but hardly a mile 
away. 

‘Our first day’s real close-up fighting was the 19th. We cavalry 
went on about a day and a half in front of the infantry. We got 
into a village, and our advanced patrols started fighting hard, with a 
certain amount of fire from everywhere in front of us. Our advanced 
patrols gained the first group of houses, and we joined them. Firing 
came from a farm in front of us, and then a man came out of it and 
waved a white flag. I yelled, ‘Two hundred; white flag; rapid fire.’ 
But wouldn’t let us fire. Then the squadron advanced across 
the root fields towards the farm (dismounted, in open order), and 
they opened a sharp fire on us from the farm. We took three prisoners 
in the roots, and retired to the houses again. That was our first 
experience of the white flag dodge: we lost two killed and one 
wounded. 

“Then I got leave to make a dash across a field, for another farm 
where they were sniping at us. I could only get half-way, my sergeant 
was killed, and my corporal hit. We lay down; luckily it was high 
roots and we were out of sight, but they had fairly got our range, 
and the bullets kept knocking up the dirt into one’s face and all 
round. We just lay doggo for about half an hour, and then the fire 
slackened, and we crawled back. 

““T was pleased with my troop, under bad fire. They used the 
most awful language, talking quite quietly, and laughing all the 
time, even after the men were knocked over within a yard of them. 
I longed to be able to say that I liked it, after all one has heard about 
being under fire for the first time. But it is beastly. I pretended to 
myself for a bit that I liked it, but it was no good. But when one 
acknowledged that it was beastly, one became all right again and 
cool. 

*“* After the firing had slacked we advanced again a bit, into the 
next group of houses, the edge of the village proper. I can’t tell you 
how muddling it is. We did not know which was our front, we did not 
know if our own troops had come round us on the flanks, or whether 
they had stopped behind and were firing into us. And besides, a lot 
of German snipers were left in the houses we had come through, 
and every now and then bullets came singing by from God knows 
where. Four of us were talking in the road when about a dozen bullets 
came with a whistle. We all dived for the nearest door, and fell over 
each other, yelling with laughter. said, ‘ I have a bullet through 
my best new Sandon twillette breeches.’ We looked, and he had; it 
had gone clean through. He didn’t tell us till two days after that it 
had gone through him too; but there it was, like the holes you make 
to blow an egg, only about 4 in. apart. 
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*€ We stopped about two hours. Then the cavalry regiment on our 
left retired. Then we saw a lot of Germans among the fires they 
had lit (they set the houses on fire to mark their line of advance). 
They were running from house to house. We were told not to fire, 
for fear of our own people on the other side, Then came a lot of them, 
shouting and singing and advancing down the street, through the 
burning houses. One felt a peculiar hatred for them. We heard after- 
wards that there was a division of infantry, at first we thought there 
were only a few patrols. 

“We retired about two miles and dismounted for action. Soon 
they began to come up from three sides, and we retired again. They 
were pretty close, advancing higgledy-piggledy across the fields and 
firing. They shot abominably (nothing like the morning, from the 
houses, when they had all the ranges marked to a yard). We lost 
only about twenty horses, no men killed. ‘ Hellfire Herbert ’ got his 
horse shot under him when they were within about 200 yards. He 
was next troop in front of me. He suddenly got complete ‘ fou-rires ” 
when he saw me. I got him a spare horse, and he was still laughing, 
and cursing them with a sort of triumph. We only trotted away. A 
man in my troop kept touching his cap to the Germans, saying 
‘’Third-class shots, third-class shots.’ 

“The next day we went forward to another place and entrenched 
against a very big German force, but we only had to face their guns. 
Poor was killed. They pushed us pretty hard back to our in- 
fantry. We were supposed to have done well. 

“‘ Since then we have been doing infantry work in the trenches. 
We have been out of work in our trenches; only shrapnel and snipers. 
Some one described this war as ‘ Months of boredom punctuated by 
moments of terror.’ It is sad that it is such a bad country for cavalry. 
Cavalry work here against far superior forces of infantry, like we 
had the other day, is not good enough. The Germans are dashed good 
at that house-to-house fighting business. 

“Tt is horrible having to leave one’s horses; it feels like leaving 
half oneself behind, and one feels the dual responsibility all the time. 
I hope we get them on the run soon, then will come our chance. 
They have been having terrific fighting on the line on each side of us, 
and it has gone well. 

“ T adore war. It is like a big picnic without the objectlessness of a 
picnic. I’ve never been so well or so happy. Nobody grumbles at one 
for being dirty. I’ve only had my boots off once in the last ten days, 
and only washed twice. We are up and standing to our rifles at 5 a.m. 
when doing this infantry work, and saddled up by 4.30 a.m. when 
with our horses. Our poor horses don’t get their saddles off when we 
are in trenches. 

““'The dogs and cats left in the deserted villages are piteous, and 
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the wretched inhabitants trekking away with great bundles and 
children in their hands. 

“T can’t make out what has happened to the Battle of the Aisne; 
it seems to have got tired and died.”—Letter from a Cavalry Sub- 
altern. The Times, Wednesday, 4th November, 1914. 


** On the 12th we started an attack at night. I was ordered forward 
with a few men to a village in my front supposed to be evacuated. 
We bumped into the German outposts, tried to charge them, but the 
fire was too heavy. . . . Dawn was breaking fast. We got into a large 
farmyard and barricaded ourselves as quickly as we could. Casualties 
came fast. I had a few men in an upstairs room of the house. Then 
the enemy got up and fired all the outbuildings. Eventually we were 
burnt out of our house, got in next door, barricaded ourselves with 
sacks of wheat from the loft, fought the flames all day and defended 
ourselves, and watched the battle going on as well as we could. 
Suddenly our own guns shelled us and took the whole roof off. 
Evening came on and the Germans attacked us again with rifles. 
Our wounded were in a cellar. Then they commenced throwing hand 
grenades into us, a new form of torture; this brought down doors, 
windows, and pieces of wall. We had planned an escape by the back, 
when one came and blew in the window we were just going to get out 
of. Then more bombs came and brought the burning roof of the 
cellar down on our wounded, so we had to surrender.”—Letter from 
an Officer now a prisoner of war. Zhe Morning Post, ‘Thursday, 
12th November, 1914. 


“Thank you very much for all the parcels. Yesterday there 
arrived cigarettes, pillow, soap, etc. The soap amused me. The 
only water I have seen for the last four weeks is the precious water 
we get for drinking. I have not washed even my face and hands for 
three and a half weeks. Nevertheless, I have been completely soaked 
through several times, and no doubt that washes you a bit. I have a 
huge beard, ginger colour, and look exactly like ‘ Consul.’ After a 
fortnight’s scrapping we have been ‘ dug in’ here for a week. The 
night before last was the coldest I have ever seen. It rained hard 
for two hours, and the trench then became a foot or so deep in mud. 
I got three hours’ sleep just before dawn. There were two night 
attacks that night, and during that time the sky cleared, and it 
froze. When I woke up I was covered with ice and frost. 

“¢ We can seldom get much rest even at night, as there are continual 
alarms, and in the day the shells completely prevent one’s sleeping. 
... Inone hour the flames and concussion of certain shells which came 
from the same spot in sixes and eights six times hurled me against 
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the wall of my ‘ dug out ’ without hurting me, but it does shake one 
up terribly. In an attack two weeks ago the scabbard of my sword 
came off without my knowing it. I stumbled, and the point of my 
sword went clean through my foot, luckily at the outer edge only. 
It is all right now, and I did not have to go sick. It was lucky I did 
stumble though, as otherwise a bullet which touched my hat would 
certainly have gone through my brain. During that attack I had the 
man on either side of me shot dead more than once. These German 
bullets, when they hit a bone turn over and make the most awful 
hole, like a dum-dum. We shot four captured Germans found with 
dum-dum ammunition. 

** All night the cries of the wounded and dying are very distressing 
to hear. Of course, the man who groans most is the man who is un- 
conscious, and has hallucinations or something of the sort. We have 
hardly an officer left, but luckily only about six have been killed. The 
day after our attack the Germans attacked us, and we had to with- 
draw three miles at dusk. They lost 7,000 killed and wounded in 
front of our division.” —Letter from an Infantry Officer. The Morning 
Post, Thursday, 12th November, 1914. 


“The following may give you some, though, I fear, a poor, idea 
of life under present conditions. We are seventy yards away from the 
enemy. Our trenches are dug on the top of a bank which borders a 
potato field: in that bank we have burrowed and dug. One hundred 
yards away are half a dozen houses which have been bombarded 
by both sides and are in ruins. We have roofed, walled and floored 
our ‘ dug-outs ’ and trenches with doors, shutters, planks and every- 
thing that could possibly make a ‘ dug-out’ habitable. When it 
rains our potato field is ankle deep in mud; the ruined walls of the 
houses have provided us with bricks to make a street ; wet weather, of 
course, fills the trenches with water; a little draining, a few bricks 
and planks, and you walk dry shod. For the time of year the weather 
is wonderfully warm, and we have just been lunching out of doors. 
I hardly dare mention our fare; you are all so good to us that we live 
on the best; chickens running about deserted ruins have been chased, 
killed, and eaten—paté de fote gras, plum puddings and cake are 
staple food. We have borrowed tables, tablecloths, wine glasses, 
china; we have also borrowed wine; the table is ‘set’ with clean 
plates, glasses, etc. It is a most incongruous picture, for around the 
table sit officers who are very dirty—the whole place is dirty—for 
from sunrise to sunset we cannot move fifteen yards from our bank. 
When we change our clothes they have to be boiled; the subject is 
unpleasant, but, as fellows say, ‘ What can you expect on the banks 
of the River Lys?’ 

‘This particular corner of a vast battlefield has lately been tem- 
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porarily peaceful, except for the continual business on both sides of 
trying to hit a head carelessly exposed; yet on either side and quite 
close war rages ceaselessly ; it never stops day or night. Even if it did, 
the intervals would leave us as cheerful as we now are; war produces 
a curious state of resignation to fate, luck, or whatever you like to 
call it; orders are given, they are carried out to the best of men’s 
ability. If the Germans drive you back, well, you must kill as many 
of them as you can before they succeed, and then you must again 
turn them out; if the enemy shell you, you sit in your trench until it is 
over, and then you begin to talk and joke again. The other day a man 
in the trenches had a comrade killed on either side of him by shrapnel. 
After the fire ceased he remarked to his next live comrade, as he lit 
his pipe, ‘I say, Bill, this Belgian tobacco and these damned French 
matches will be the death of me.’ Yesterday, seeing a man very busy 
examining his shirt, I asked him, Had he caught many? ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
he answered, ‘ I think there’s a new draft come in.’ ””—Letter from 
an Officer ina Highland Regiment. The Times, Tuesday, 17th Novem- 
ber, 1914. 

“ You know my regiment have been in the thick of the fighting 
round Ypres, and that we have had terrible losses. Often I wonder 
that I am alive. We had been resisting the German attacks for 
several days, and on this particular night my company was in re- 
serve about two miles from the advanced trenches in a village. We 
were fairly comfortable in the houses, and looked forward to having 
our first real sleep for several days. I had gone to bed, but at one a.m. 
I was aroused by my picket, who said a wounded officer had crawled 
into the village badly hurt and wished to see me. 

“‘T went outside and found poor Lieutenant . He was very 
badly wounded in the thigh, and has since died. He told me alarming 
news—that a trench we called ‘The Devil’s Trench,’ because it 
has been taken and retaken so often, had fallen once again into the 
hands of the Germans, and that all the men of our regiment who were 
in it had either been killed or made prisoners. He advised me to 
collect my company and go and retake it. I called my colour-sergeant, 
who got the men out of the houses as soon as possible, and mustered 
them in the dark. 

“These brave fellows, although worn out by days of fighting, 
responded readily to the call, and I never heard a word of grumbling 
or complaint. We marched out of the village in the darkness, and took 
the well-known road to the trenches. On our way we had to pass 
through another village about 600 yards from our advanced lines. 
Passing through it we received a volley from one of the houses, which 
wounded two of my men. The remainder of the company, without 
waiting for orders, battered in the door, whereupon twenty German 
soldiers under an officer surrendered. 

“We marched on down the deserted street, when we were again 
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fired upon. I seized the German officer by the scruff of the neck and 
told him to shout out to his compatriots to surrender. He immediately 
did so, and 160 Germans and two officers gave themselves up. When 
we had disarmed them I sent them back under a strong escort, 
which left me with only a little over half a company. We left the 
village and continued our march. I then met Captain X , who 
said it was all nonsense, and that ‘ The Devil’s Trench ’ had not been 
taken by the Germans. He advised me, however, to reinforce the 
firing line, as the enemy had been very active all through the night, 
and seemed bent on an assault in force. 

“T decided to send on Lieutenant to reconnoitre. He took 
three men with him and disappeared in the darkness. Shortly after- 
wards we heard heavy firing from our left front, and he did not 
return. I subsequently found that he had wandered off to the left, 
and had come upon one of our trenches which had been captured 
by the enemy. Instead of returning to me he seems to have charged 
the enemy with his three companions. All were at once shot dead. 

“ After waiting some little time I moved on, and found ‘’The 
Devil’s Trench ’ unoccupied except by the dead and a great number 
of wounded men of our regiment mixed up with many wounded 
Germans. The trench, in fact, was a horrible sight. Many of these 
poor fellows had been bayoneted and had fearful wounds. One of 
them told mz that the Germans had taken them by surprise two 
hours before and had captured the position. I asked him what had 
become of them. He then explained that they had continued their 
advance, and I then realized that the lot we had captured in the 
village were chose who had taken this position. They had pushed 
on in the darkness, but, not being supported, had surrendered to my 
company. 

“I did not know what to do. I thought if the enemy had captured 
this trench they had probably taken others. Our trenches are not 
continuous, or were not at that time, and you have no conception 
of how difficult it 's to know what is happening elsewhere during the 
night. The Germars take one of our positions and then push on, and 
when morning comes you find them right in your rear. You may 
then be surroundec unless your supports are able to drive them 
out. 

“‘ Under these circumstances I decided it was my duty to hold on 
to ‘ The Devil’s Trench’ until daylight. I knew I would be shelled 
as soon as the sun rese, so I had all the wounded bandaged up, and 
those who were able :o walk were shown the road to the village from 
which I had just come. I sent back the seriously wounded on stretchers 
and told my men to rejoin as soon as they had deposited them in the 
nearest village. 

*¢ All these brave fllows turned up again before dawn. We then 
threw out all the deaa, and made ourselves as comfortable and secure 
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as possible by rebuilding the walls of the trench, which had been 
much damaged by shell fire. Dawn seemed an eternity in coming. 
Directly the light appeared a terrible fire of shrapnel was opened on 
us. I counted as many as sixty shells bursting to the minute. We 
huddled in the trench, but, in spite of its cover, lost a great many 
men hit. 

“‘ Suddenly I heard heavy firing on my right, and throagh the 
slowly disappearing darkness I saw a mass of the enemy sush the 
trench on our right. Many of our men made good their escape by 
running out at the back, but the remainder were taken prisoners. 
When I saw the trench was captured I wished to oper fire, but 
dared not do so because of our wounded and prisoners. ‘Then I 
saw the trench on our left was also in the hands of the Germans, and 
that parties of them were right behind “The Devil’s Trench ’ occupied 
by my company. 

“‘ We were, in fact, a little island surrounded by a sea of enemies. 
The Germans lost no time, and after a further bombardment at- 
tacked my position. For some time we held them off, but, surrounded 
and exposed on all sides, we could do nothing. When they brought 
machine guns to bear on us the game was up, and we wrre obliged to 
surrender to save the remainder of our men. The Germins then came 
up, took away our rifles, and marched us back to thar lines. ‘That 
same evening I was placed in a second-class compartment with 
eight other officers and nine German soldiers. I had hid no food for 
twenty-four hours, and for twenty-four hours more we were given 
nothing. 

“Our train passed right through Belgium. I was starving and 
terribly uncomfortable. At the end of twenty-four hou:s the soldiers 
gave us some bread and butter. They seemed very afraid to do so, 
and told us to eat it without being seen. I have to thank these good 
fellows for my first bite in forty-eight hours. On the following morn- 
ing we crossed the frontier and reached , where we are interned 
in the empty Uhlan barracks.”—Letter from an Cfficer, a prisoner of 


war. The Daily Telegraph, Tuesday, 17th November, 1914. 
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T is one of the calamities of war that Truth becomes a 

belligerent on both sides and is treated by both sides as an 
enemy. And it is doubly acalamity in this country since Truth 
was never more necessary to a nation than it is to England at 
the present moment. For we have allowed our warlike 
operations to remain largely, and upon their most vital side, 
under the charge of civilians and politicians who are not 
fitted to handle such business. If the truth were known, 
there might be a change; if it remains concealed there 
may be disaster. Neither the skill of our Allies nor the 
gallantry of our own forces, nor even the quality and pre- 
ponderance of our Navy may suffice to save us from the 
effects of bad management in high places. Phaedrus tells us 
that an army of lions led by an ass will be defeated by an 
army of asses led by a lion, and there is this much truth in 
the fable, that in warfare as in most other things the 
directing head is the most important part of all. 

An example of bad, mad management ill conceived and 
worse executed is the disastrous attempt to relieve Antwerp 
by the Naval Division between the 3rd and gth October of 
last year. This attempt has had official apologists, whose 
excuses are accepted by the public because the facts, 
although well known in the Navy and elsewhere, have never 
been allowed to appear in the Press. Like some other 
skeletons, they are stowed away in the cupboards of White- 
hall, and neither Press nor Parliament has insisted on 
making them known. Nevertheless it is highly necessary 
they should be known, were it only to save us from other 
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similar adventures, which otherwise will only too probably 
ensue. 

After the fall of Liége and Namur and the retreat of the 
Allies from the Belgian border, the bulk of the Belgian Army 
retired within the fortress of Antwerp. This fortress, like 
many other things in a democratically governed country, 
lived largely upon its reputation. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in its article on Antwerp, thus concludes an 
enumeration of the outer ring of forts: “ With the com- 
“pletion of this work, which in 1908 was being rapidly 
“ pushed on, Antwerp might be regarded as one of the best 
“ fortified positions in Europe, and so long as its communi- 
“cations by sea are preserved intact it will be practically 
“‘impregnable.” The forts may or may not have been 
complete; but it is certain that they were not provided with 
sufficient heavy artillery. The story is that the contract was 
given to Krupp, and that Krupp delayed delivery, which 
is the sort of thing a German firm might do. It is at least 
true that some of the forts were armed with Krupp guns, 
and that in one of them a Krupp gun burst, putting the 
other two guns out of action. Whether these things were 
arranged by the German firm or by fortune is a matter 
which will always remain in doubt. The fact remains that, 
from one cause or another, even the outer ring of forts was 
entirely inadequate to resisting the great German siege 
train. 

Did the Belgians know that che forts of their great 
enceinte were broken reeds? Possibly they thought the ring 
a good defence when they first sought refuge within it. 
Possibly, also, they thought that the enemy would be too 
fully engaged elsewhere to undertake the siege. Probably 
the call of Antwerp was too strong to be resisted. It was 
altogether too much to expect of the Belgian Army that it 
should fall back into France with the Allies while a chance 
remained of saving the commercial capital of its country. 
It therefore withdrew within the fatal ring of forts; yet had 
the good sense not to commit itself wholly to the position. 
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It maintained a line of retreat upon the sea by way of Ghent, 
Bruges and Ostend, and this line was defended by positions 
along the Schelde, which follows below Antwerp a course 
roughly covering the Dutch border, and the railway between 
it and that border. It is obvious that so long as the Germans 
did not cross the river and menace this line the Belgian 
Army was in a fairly secure position: but if the enemy either 
pierced the circle of fortresses or threatened the line of 
retreat the position became untenable. 

Here, then, the Belgian Army remained, and raided and 
harassed the German lines with considerable effect. The 
enemy, intent on the destruction of the Allies and the 
capture of Paris, was very unwilling to be diverted from the 
main purpose by this secondary object; but the Belgian 
attacks were delivered with so much gallantry and enter- 
prise that eventually the invaders determined to make an 
end of this annoying little enemy. The tremendous resources 
of the German heavy artillery were brought to bear on the 
outer line of forts, and a move was made at the same time 
upon the line of communications. 

The bombardment of the outer forts began on the 27th 
September, and it closed daily more and more upon the 
south-eastern section of the defence, between the Senne and 
the Nethe. There is good reason to believe that by Friday, 
2nd October, the position of Antwerp was regarded by the 
defenders as hopeless. The southern sector of the outer 
forts had been silenced, and in a lull more deadly than the 
storm the Germans were busy bringing their howitzers into 
forward positions from which the bombardment of the 
City itself was possible. A responsible Belgian officer 
declared that the position could only be saved by a first- 
class force with strong artillery; and that this was the view 
of the military authorities is hardly questionable. On that 
day (Friday) the British armoured train, which had done 
excellent work, was under orders to return to Ostend and 
there were other indications that pointed to the evacuation 
of the city. No one who considers the position will say that 
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such a resolve was either unwise or unworthy. Antwerp is a 
vast and helpless city: in an assault its enormous civilian popu- 
lation would have been the innocent and helpless victims 
of what could only have been a massacre. The destruction of 
wealth, of ancient buildings, of modern palaces, of factories, 
of warehouses, of all the accumulated material of this great 
and splendid city must have followed. All this the Antwerp 
people would no doubt have been willing to sacrifice if the 
loss had promised any advantage to their cause. But, as 
already shown, the delay of the army in Antwerp promised 
destruction to the Belgian Army itself: it might be fatal not 
only to Antwerp but to Belgian resistance. The Germans 
were by this time pressing hard upon the line of retreat, 
which although not yet cut was in danger. In the absence 
of adequate help, the decision of the Belgians to evacuate 
Antwerp was as wise as their earlier decision to evacuate 
Brussels. Undoubtedly if the Belgians could have expected 
adequate support, their situation and their decision would 
have been altered. ‘They may have thought that they had a 
right to expect British and French support; but if they had 
any knowledge of the situation in France they could not 
have been sanguine thereof. Rheims, as dear to the French as 
Antwerp to the Flemish, was being bombarded; a heavy 
German attack was being made upon the French right, and 
the British were with difficulty holding their own on the 
West. Still the hope and perhaps the promise of relief may 
have made the Belgians hesitate. 

However that may be, the whole position was changed 
on Saturday morning. News spread like wildfire through the 
afflicted city, of a kind to raise the drooping spirits of the 
Belgian Army. A British Minister, Mr Winston Churchill, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, had arrived. There was no 
doubt about it. He had been seen in the streets in an open 
fiacre, picturesquely garbed in what was believed to be the 
uniform of an Elder Brother of Trinity House with. a 
Hessian cloak lined with blue silk and a cocked hat to com- 
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Antwerp paper, by “ un brillant état major d officiers,” which, 
so far as can be gathered, mainly consisted of Colonel Seely, 
the ex-Minister for War. This welcome and reassuring 
apparition waved his arms encouragingly to enthusiastic 
crowds as the fiacre made its way to the Royal Palace. What 
passed between Mr Churchill and the King of the Belgians 
is unknown. But Mr Churchill must have assured the 
Belgian Government that he could save the situation, 
since new energy was forthwith thrown into the languishing 
defence, and everything done to suggest that a new resolu- 
tion had been taken. The armoured train was kept at 
Antwerp, the order for retirement countermanded, and 
depression on every hand gave way to optimism. An 
Englishwoman who went that day to Sir Francis Villiers to 
ask for advice was told that there was no need for alarm as 
““ we might be here for weeks.” Mr Churchill was very con- 
fident. “I think everything will be all right now, Mr 
“ Burgomaster,” said he, “ you needn’t worry. We’re going 
iitorsave the; city.;’ * 

On Sunday the brigade of Royal Marines arrived, two 
thousand two hundred strong, and as fine a body of troops 
as you could find anywhere. Their appearance and bearing 
added to the restored confidence of the Belgians. They went 
straight to the trenches and according to all reports fought 
in accordance with the high traditions of their regiment. 
Their losses were none the less heavy, and the desperate 
nature of their position is shown well enough in the report 
of Major-General Paris of 31st October, published in the 
London Gazette of 8th December. There is a strange aspect 
about this dispatch. It is a report from “ Major-General 
“Paris, commanding Royal Naval Division” to “the 
“Secretary of the Admiralty,” and is dated 31st October; 
it was transmitted by My Lords of the Admiralty on 2nd 
November to “ Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. French, com- 
“‘ manding in chief”’; and by Sir J. P. D. French it was “ at 
“ the request of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty” 

* See Fighting in Flanders, by E. A. Powell (Heinemann), page 178. 
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forwarded in an undated communication, to the Army 
Council. The procedure illustrates the mixture and medley of 
naval and military operations and authority. In the first 
instance, the Major-General and military commander of 
the naval force reports to the Admiralty; then the Admir- 
alty transmits the report to the Field-Marshal commanding 
the military forces in chief—to whom apparently the 
Major-General had sent no report at all—and requests him 
to send it to the Army Council; which he does. The under- 
taking, which Sir J. D. P. French calls “this necessarily 
“desperate attempt” began as a naval expedition—hence 
the report to the Admiralty of the Major-General com- 
manding it; for it was commanded by a Major-General and 
not by an Admiral. Then the Admiralty, aware that the 
operations of the Naval Division were in fact not naval but 
military, refers the report to the Field-Marshal command- 
ing in chief all the military forces, so that he may learn, 
what he has apparently not yet been told, of the military 
action of the Naval Division in its operations round Ant- 
werp. Then the Field-Marshal, not of his own motion be 
it well noted, but because of the request of the Admiralty, 
forwards the report to the Army Council. And then, to 
crown all, the letter of transmission and the report itself are 
both published, not by the Army Council—but by the 
Admiralty! 

This is what General Paris reports of the “ necessarily 
“desperate attempt.” He says: “The outer forts in this 
“front had already fallen, and bombardment of the 
“trenches was in progress. This increased in violence 
“ during the night and early morning of [Monday] §th Octo- 
“ber, when the advanced posts were driven in, and the 
“enemy effected a crossing of the river (the Nethe) which 
‘‘ was not under fire from the trenches.” In other words, 
since there was no heavy artillery to reply to the enemy, 
and the enemy’s approach could be made under cover, a 
more hopeless position could hardly be imagined. By the 
night of the 5th-6th October the Belgians had evacuated 
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practically the whole of their trenches. Upon that inaus- 
picious night the two Naval Brigades reached Antwerp. 
Here there must be a divergence from the narrative to 
describe the force which we might call “ Churchill’s 
““Own.” These two Brigades were made up of Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserves; some of them had been re- 
cruited before, and some of them after the outbreak of 
the war. But the best were volunteers with the usual 
Territorial training. The first Brigade, consisting of the 
London, Bristol and Tyneside Divisions, had, for the most 
part, at least completed its musketry course. But of the 
second Brigade (the Clyde, Mersey and Sussex Divisions) 
there is excellent authority for the statement that “the 
“majority had never fired a rifle before they were put in 
* the trenches.” They had been recruited after the war, and 
the idea on which they had joined was that they should be 
trained for naval work, many of them being young fishermen, 
sailors, ships’ stokers and so forth, the very best material for 
the Navy. Much to their disgust they were rapidly changed 
into a sort of military body. Here is an extract from a naval 
officer’s diary at one of their camps: “ Churchill is pitch- 
“forking Guardsmen, Cornwallis West and others, into 
“commands here, teaching sailors to be infantry men.” 
Before going into camp the Naval Brigade officers were called 
to meet Mr Churchill in London. At the interview he knew 
them all by name and he said: “ Look here, you fellows, 
“T intend you to be the first to enter Berlin.” Not only had 
many of the men joined well after the outbreak of war, but 
some of the officers, many of whom had no previous training, 
had only been with their men a week or two before the 
expedition started. Up to 26th September the men had been 
drilling in camp with obsolete “ D.P.” rifles. On Saturday, 
the 26th September, 700 of them marched into Sandwich 
to fetch 1,400 new Service rifles. ‘These were served out 
to the men on the morning of the 28th September. On 
the following Wednesday one battalion of the Brigade 
was sent to Chatham for musketry training. On Friday 
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the 2nd October, a second battalion left camp for the 
same purpose. These latter, however, never reached 
Chatham. On Sunday, while they had not yet finished their 
march, they were recalled with the other battalion. This was 
the extent of musketry instruction these two battalions 
received. 

They arrived at Dover at 12.30 on the Sunday afternoon. 
They hung about on the pier and were embarked at 11.30 
that same night. The men thus hurried off were perhaps 
under the pleasing delusion that they were going to 
France to finish their training. They would hardly have 
supposed they were destined for the first line in a desperate 
enterprise against the most formidable siege train in the 
world. They were badly equipped, some of them it is said had 
not even the new Service rifles which they did not know 
how to use. Hundreds had no waterbottles, and used 
condensed milk tins instead, many had no overcoats, and 
had stuck their bayonets into their putties or tied 
them round their waist with string. They arrived in 
Antwerp on Tuesday and within two hours were in the 
trenches. The commissariat arrangements improvised with 
such haste could hardly have been perfect. As a matter of 
fact some of the men who arrived dog-tired and hungry had 
little or nothing to eat in the trenches. There they lay ex- 
posed to a heavy artillery fireand unsupported by any artillery 
of their own, the only guns in the neighbourhood of the 
Volunteers being some obsolete twelve-pounders in the 
forts. Some of them at least did not know how to put their 
cartridges in their magazines, and an officer had to run along 
the trenches to instruct them in the mechanism. 

In the meantime the enemy, assisted by their usual perfect 
organization of spies, had got the range beautifully, not only 
of the helpless trenches, but also of the helpless city. To 
be fair to the Germans, they had no wish to destroy Antwerp, 
which was so much of a German city that its destruction 
would probably have meant heavy German losses. Before 
Mr Churchill’s arrival there had been negotiations for 
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surrender, and it was consequent upon the failure of these 
negotiations that the bombardment of the city was begun. 
If Mr Churchill had not made this ill-starred attempt, 
Antwerp would probably have been saved a disaster epic in 
its magnitude, its horror and its pity. The great guns 
opened on the city and the inner forts and trenches, at 
midnight 7th—8th October, a bombardment which con- 
tinued to increase in intensity until the evacuation of the 
fortress. ‘‘ As the water-supply had been cut,” says Major- 
General Paris, “‘ no attempt could be made to subdue the 
*¢ flames, and soon a hundred houses were burning. Fortu- 
“nately, there was no wind, or the whole town and bridges 
“must have been destroyed.” Where the great shells fell 
houses exploded and collapsed in clouds of dust and smoke. 
There was no sure refuge. If people went into their cellars 
the collapse of their houses above them might make their 
cellars their tombs. The panic grew, and the enormous 
population streamed out like a great flood, congesting 
railway stations, river quays, roads and bridges in a welter of 
clumsy and despairing traffic. River boats did a roaring 
trade, passing down to the Dutch border loaded to the 
gunwale with humanity. The congestion became a danger 
to the army, which danger was heightened by the growing 
threat of the enemy upon the lines of communication. By 
the afternoon of 8th October General Paris decided that 
“if the Naval Division was to avoid disaster an immediate 
“retirement under cover of darkness was necessary.” 
He adds that General De Guise, the Belgian commander, 
was “in complete agreement,” that he was “most 
“chivalrous and gallant,’ and that he gave all possible 
facilities for the retirement of the British force. This 
retirement, which began about 7.30 p.m., was a most dis- 
astrous business. “‘ The enemy,” says Major-General Paris, 
“were reported in force (a Division plus a reserve Brigade) 
“on our immediate line of retreat, rendering necessary a 
** detour of fifteen miles to the north.”’ Then he proceeds: 
** All the roads were crowded with Belgian troops, refugees, 
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“herds of cattle, and all kinds of vehicles, making inter- 
“communication a practical impossibility. Partly for these 
“reasons, partly on account of fatigue, and partly from at 
“present unexplained causes, large numbers of the First 
“Naval Brigade became detached, and I regret to say 
“are either prisoners or interned in Holland.” It was, 
in fact, so far as a large portion of the force was 
concerned, a chaotic and disorderly tlight. Eye-witnesses 
recount miserable stories of officers who had no business 
to be officers at all, and of their incapacity in an enterprise 
to which they should never have been thus hurried. The 
officers who failed and the men who failed are rather to be 
pitied than blamed. They were hungry and tired. They 
were in the midst of a miserable flight. They were in 
the dark. They did not know their way. They did not 
understand their weapons. They had been shaken by 
heavy losses and a terrible bombardment. The enemy 
seemed to harass them, and threaten them at every point. 
The line of their retreat was cut. It is rather to be admired 
in the circumstances that the whole force was not lost. 
As a matter of fact, there were many examples of conspicuous 
bravery even among the most raw and ignorant recruits. 
The Marines behaved with their usual steadiness, and Major- 
General Paris is no more than just in his high praise of the 
battalion of Marines which formed the rear-guard of the 
Force. The blame lies elsewhere than with them. 

Here it may be appropriate to inquire who was really 
responsible for the Expedition. We know that the Cabinet 
has assumed responsibility; but this assumption will not 
impress a public well used to the conventions of politicians. 
We know also that two great and chivalrous soldiers 
have volunteered, the one to shoulder his share of the 
responsibility and the other to say something in the 
way of justification. Again, those who understand the 
pressure that may be brought to bear upon soldiers by 
politicians will doubt these official apologetics. The man to 
blame is Mr Winston Churchill. He organized the Naval 
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Division as a land force. Whereas the men had naturally 
expected naval service, it was the First Lord who changed 
them into land soldiers. Whether the creation of an 
army of 15,000 men outside the Army is constitutional 
is ‘another matter. It would certainly seem to defeat 
the intentions of the estimates and the Appropriation 
Act. The fact is that, whereas these men were intended 
to be Naval Reserves, they have been made a separate 
military force by the First Lord; nor is there yet stated 
or suggested any limit to the numbers he may add to them. 
Moreover it was Mr Churchill who went across to Antwerp 
and changed the whole situation by promising relief. And it 
was Mr Churchill who telegraphed for the Naval Division 
and had them conveyed over by Admiralty transport. We 
hear of Mr Churchill rousing up one Brigade in the middle 
of the night to pass it in review as if he were the Commander- 
in-Chief. And we hear of him among the trenches at Ant- 
werp telling the men that if they would hold on long enough 
everything would be all right. This is not conduct appro- 
priate to a civilian member of the Government; but it does 
fit in with what all else suggests, that Mr Churchill was 
directly responsible for the undertaking which was to 
make him a Marlborough. And here it must be added 
that Mr Churchill, with characteristic daring, became 
prominent under fire at Antwerp. While the shells were 
bursting round him he was photographed by two photo- 
graphers, and one cinematographer. As these pictures 
were being taken a heavy shell dropped within fifty yards, 
and Mr Churchill uttered the characteristic words, 
“You fellows had better hurry up or we shall all get 
“plugged.” The cinematograph was blurred by the 
failure of the light, but one of the photographs was success- 
fully developed, and a copy might now embellish the illus- 
trated newspapers but for the photographer having been 
strictly forbidden by the Government to publish it, and led 
to believe that to do so would be “as much as his business 
“‘was worth ’’—a striking example of military censorship. 
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But to return. The theory that the Government, including 
Lord Kitchener, had designed the expedition will hardly 
hold water. For what would a reasonable Government in 
such circumstances have done? They would naturally have 
sent over a small staff of military engineers and artillerymen 
to survey the position. They would have estimated the 
number of troops and guns necessary to save Antwerp in 
consultation with the Belgian military authorities. Then they 
would have dispatched an adequate military force adequately 
equipped with the necessary heavy artillery. It may be said 
that there were no soldiers available. But there was at least 
a large force of Territorials who had volunteered to serve 
abroad and who had a better training for this purpose than 
these Naval Reserves. Yet whereas the Territorials were 
not at Mr Churchill’s personal disposal, the Naval Reserves 
were. Whether Mr Churchill had the authority of the 
Government to go personally across to Antwerp is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps he did not ask for it. He had, in fact, con- 
stantly been going between one coast and the other and had 
ferried across the Oxfordshire Yeomanry, of which he is a 
Major. He had been behaving, in short, more like an irre- 
sponsible Czsar than a responsible Minister in a constitu- 
tional Government. Such behaviour would be difficult to 
justify even by success; when it brings failure it must 
deserve severe blame. 

The Antwerp Expedition is described by one who took 
part in it as being “ very like a badly managed Sunday school 
“treat.” But its consequences make it more tragic than 
farcical. To the Division itself it resulted in a loss, according 
to the official estimate published 25th November, of 
thirty-seven killed, a hundred and ninety-three wounded, 
and two thousand five hundred and forty-two missing, 
whereof one thousand five hundred and seventy were 
returned as “interned” in Holland. It was subsequently 
admitted by an Admiralty return issued on 21st December 
that eight hundred and seventy-nine of the two thousand 
five hundred and forty-two are prisoners of war at 
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Deeberitz in Germany. To Antwerp it resulted in a ter- 
tible bombardment that might easily have destroyed the 
whole city, and in the disastrous flight of its inhabitants with 
considerable loss of life and terrible suffering. To the 
Belgian Army, which was deluded into waiting till its 
retreat was most gravely imperilled, it is said to have 
resulted in the loss of some thirty thousand men, either 
captured or interned in Holland. The official apologists 
suggest that the Naval Division covered the retreat of 
the Belgian Army. But that is untrue. On the contrary, 
we have unimpeachable evidence—that of the military 
authorities themselves—that the Belgian Army covered the 
retreat of the Naval Division.* 

If on Saturday, 3rd October, King Albert had carried out 
a retreat upon the coast, he would have been able to 
extricate his army almost, or perhaps wholly, unscathed ; for 
the line of communication was not actually cut at that 
time, nor, indeed, till some five days later. If, then, it is 
true that the continued resistance of Antwerp delayed 
the investing force and so relieved the pressure upon 
the Allies, that relief was at the cost of the destruction 
of part of the Belgian Army. But this is not the whole 
case; the Naval Division was so nearly destroyed in its 
retreat that Mr Churchill had to implore Lord Kitchener 
to send a relieving force to extricate it. This relieving force 
consisted of a division of first-line troops about to be sent 
to the assistance of Sir John French, then very hard pressed, 
in the region of Ypres. The division was diverted and was 
placed in a position to guard the latter part of the line of 
retreat from Antwerp. It, in its turn, was furiously attacked, 
lost very heavily, and was in very great danger. It fought its 
way through, but in so exhausted a condition that it was 
unable to fulfil the task assigned to it by its Commander-in- 
Chief. Sir John French’s great dispatch of the zoth Novem- 

*ccThe British offered to cover the retreat, but General de Guise 


desired that they should leave before the last division of the Belgian Army.” 
—Press Bureau statement of 1oth October. 
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ber (addressed to Lord Kitchener) will repay careful 
reading from this point of view, beginning particularly 
at the following passage: ‘‘ At this point in the history of 
“the operations under report it is necessary that I should 
“return to the co-operation of the forces operating in the 
“ neighbourhood of Ghent and Antwerp under Lieutenant- 
“General Sir Henry Rawlinson, as the action of his force 
“about this period exercised, in my opinion, a great influ- 
‘ence on the course of the subsequent operations.” ‘These 
forces, then, were “ placed under my orders by telegraphic 
“instruction from your Lordship, and were engaged upon 
“operations in covering and protecting the withdrawal of 
“the Belgian Army.” They had a “ very difficult task,” were 
on a “ very wide front,” and had “ eventually to encounter 
“‘very superior forces.” They were in a position of great 
danger as Sir John French had no troops to reinforce them, 
and proved unable to carry out the task assigned to them by 
the Commander-in-Chief—the occupation of Menin. “ Sir 
“‘ Henry Rawlinson probably exercised a wise judgment in 
“not committing his troops to this attack in their some- 
“what weakened condition; but the result was that the 
“enemy’s continued possession of the passage at Menin 
“certainly facilitated his rapid reinforcement of his troops 
“ and thus rendered any further advance impracticable.” 
This is a pregnant criticism of the Antwerp Expedition, 
since it indicates that it led to the weakening and almost 
to the destruction of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s force, and at a 
critical moment caused the failure of Sir John French’s plan 
at a vital point. 

Thus one mistake leads to another, and the extent of the 
damage is not to be estimated by the numbers lost at 
Antwerp, but by other losses to which these losses led. 
There is only one asset apparent against all these losses, and 
that is the destruction of stores and material effected 
in Antwerp between the 4th and 8th October. Whether this 
destruction, which was considerable, could have been 
carried out if the evacuation had taken place earlier is 
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uncertain, though there seems no reason to suppose that it 
was impossible. But the point may be yielded. What cannot 
be admitted is that the destruction of a quantity of stores 
and ships counterbalances our heavy losses in valuable 
lives, the horror of the bombardment and the flight, and 
all the disastrous muddling and blundering exemplified in 
this expedition. 

Yet there is a plea with which all may sympathize: 
Belgium was in desperate straits, Antwerp cried out for 
help. The attempt, however inadequate, was at least a 
visible sign of the desire of England to render aid to the 
distressed little country which had sacrificed all to honour. 
No Englishman who thinks of the fate of Belgium and of 
the many warnings England received to prepare against 
that day, but will burn with shame to think that while 
Belgium was being destroyed England could do nothing. 
That is true. But is nothing better or worse than an expedi- 
tion which involved Antwerp in a terrible bombardment, 
g@mdy a) more jtertible flight, and the Belgian Army 
in a partial destruction? Belgium was destroyed because 
England and France were unprepared with sufficient force 
to defend Belgium. The Antwerp Expedition only dis- 
played to the world the extent of our unpreparedness, and 
made the destruction more complete. That it should have 
been the idea and the work of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty must make all thinking Englishmen anxious for 
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Fe NOW of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
“Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
“Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
“Then how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
“And shove away the worthy, bidden guest.” 


Milton’s Lycidas, line 114. 
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Tue Conpuct oF THE WAR BY LAND 


N land the conduct of the War has fully justified the 
ousting of the Rhetorical Politician from the War 
Office, and the appointment of Lord Kitchener, our ablest 
Professional Soldier, to the supreme control of the Army 
in War. Considering the small relative number of the 
English forces on the Continent; their consequent necessary 
subjection and indispensable conformity to the action and 
movements of the ten times as large French forces; the 
three and often six to one superiority in the numbers of 
the Germans they had to meet in action; and also the 
inevitable divergences of opinion arising from dual action 
and dual command, as to what ought to be done at a given 
moment, or what had actually been done at a previous 
moment—considering all this, we may well be proud of 
our Army and confident that Lord Kitchener will carry it 
through to success. In the conduct of the War by Land 
there have been no failures, no disasters. It has gone well— 
thanks to Lord Kitchener. 
The conditions on which he took charge of the Army at 
a moment of supreme anxiety remain as essential as ever. 
They were, as stated in the words of Mr Asquith and his 
own, that he was* “‘ not a politician,” that his assumption 
of the charge “‘ must not be taken as in any way identifying 
‘him with any set of political opinions,” and thatt “as a 


*Mr Asquith, House of Commons, 6th August, 1914. 
t Lord Kitchener, House of Lords, 5th August, 1914. 
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“ soldier I have no politics ; my occvpation—[which military 
“‘ word is very notable and eloqr ent my occupation of the 
“* post of Secretary of State for War is a temporary one. The 
“terms of my service are the same as those under which 
“some of the firest portions of our marhood, now so 
“willingly stepping forward to join the colours, are 
“engaging, that is to say for the war, or if it lasts longer 
“than three years, then for three years. . . . Should this 
“disastrous war be prolonged—and no one can foretell with 
“certainty its duration—then, after three years’ war, there 
“ will be others fresh and fully prepared to take our places 
“ and see this thing through.” 

The country, sick and tired to death of the shifts, tricks 
and corruption of the politicians, and without any confidence 
in their capacity to see this thing through, hailed these 
declarations with joy. It took them as a pledge that neither 
Lord Kitchener would submit to,nor Mr Asquith endeavour 
to impose upon him, the conventions of the Cabinet and the 
Caucus. These bind all together in a common conspiracy to 
maintain themselves in power whatever happens, and 
require every man of them to defend in public acts and deeds 
which he well knows were done for other motives than that 
of the sole public interest, and which indeed the defender 
may himself have resisted and opposed until he was put 
down by a majority of the conspirators in the secret 
Cabinet Conclave. The contract was that Lord Kitchener 
would not be expected to do, and in fact would not do this; 
that he would give his soldier qualities to the sole public 
cause without any regard whatever to Caucus needs or 
Cabinet conventions; that if anything were proposed in the 
Cabinet which as a soldier he condemned, he would resist it; 
and that, above all, if the thing were in spite of him decided 
upon by the Cabinet, and he persuaded to acquiesce in the 
doing of it contrary to his judgment, he would at least 
leave to others the defence of the crime or the blunder, and 
would refuse in any case himself to defend in public what 
he had opposed in private. This was the soldierly conduct 
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expected of him; this was the conduct it was felt certain he 
would hold. Trusting to that and trusting in him, the 
country entered confidently on the War, assured that the 
conduct of this deadly struggle was wholly withdrawn from 
the interference of the Politician, the Parties and the 
Caucus, and would be left to be carried through in a soldier- 
like manner, by the great Soldier of its choice. On the whole 
it has been so, and because it has been so the War on land has . 
been well conducted. In the case of the ill-starred Expedition 
to Antwerp, indeed, a general belief is sadly entertained 
that the basic contract was broken, and that Lord Kitchener 
was cajoled by his Cabinet colleagues into a defence of what 
he did not in his heart think right. If so that was a lapse 
which all must hope will not be repeated. For the country 
has given to Lord Kitchener its whole confidence. It will 
not endure that he should be deflected from his purpose 
or from his engagement by any political considerations 
whatever. It will not countenance or heed the insidious 
whisperings of intrigue against him already beginning to be 
heard, And in his pursuit of his own plans in his own way 
it will support him against all or any. No Party and no 
Cabinet is his master. For the military work to be done he 
is the master of all, and will at any moment of doubt find 
himself to be so. 

If, then, on the whole the conduct of the War by Land has 
answered our expectations, it is because it has been rescued 
from the politicians and committed to the Professional 
Soldier. But that same thing has not been done for the 
conduct of War by Sea. This has rather been withdrawn 
from the Professional Seamen and left to the Professional 
Politician. He, unlike Lord Kitchener, is strictly a politician, 
and, unlike him, is completely identified with a particular 
set of party opinions. He is not a Seaman having no Politics, 
but a Politician having no Seamanship. And our Sea business 
has assuredly not so answered our expectations as our Land 
business. he main great lines of our naval policy have, it 
is true, been adhered to, and the Grand Fleet has con- 
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formed thereto and has answered and is answering its main 
purpose. That, as the Man in the Street believes, is due to 
the very necessary obstinacy and determination of Admiral 
Jellicoe, and to his stout resistance of outside unseamanlike 
interference with the business committed to him. But the 
relatively minor, though great and numerous operations 
by our Second Fleet which must precede and are preceding 
the great Day of Decision are in most cases profoundly 
disappointing. The Germans continue in these operations 
to have much greater success than they should have, and 
infinitely greater than they were expected to have. This is 
in no way due to any defect in our officers, our men, our 
ships, or the command of the fighting seamen at sea. It is 
due to the supreme control exercised ashore in London 
by a Board of Admiralty which has been again and again so 
changed and a War Staff now again so varied, that 
Mr Churchill continues to exercise over all a most danger- 
ous domination for which nearly all that is done under his 
control shows him to be unsuitable and too many events 
show him to be altogether incompetent and unfit. 


Tue Conpuct or THE War aT SEA 


ORD FISHER’S return to the Admiralty in November 

aroused hopes among all, even among those who thought 
him to have more than once taken the wrong ply while yet 
on the active list of officers, during his previous activities 
on the Admiralty Board. For he too was reputed to be of a 
dominating character. It was, therefore, confidently ex- 
pected that his advent would end the Tame Cat system; 
that he at least would stand up to the First Lord; that if it 
came to a conflict he would prove the stronger; and that 
at least he would rescue the Fleet from the Politicians and 
Diplomats and would successfully insist upon the Sea 
Business being left to be handled by the Seamen with their 
hands freed. The Seamen afloat and actually doing the 
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business did not appear to cherish hopes so bright. There 
was the fact that Lord Fisher had not been to sea since the 
very modern methods now used in naval warfare had been 
developed; and that they thought him insufficiently con- 
scious of the quality and kind of the new perils introduced 
by the Submarine and—especially—by the Mine, and of the 
need for new devices to be adopted against them. There 
was the other fact that he was seventy-three and older than 
his age, while his friend Sir Arthur Wilson, who soon 
joined him at Whitehall as an unofficial adviser, was seventy- 
two and no younger than his age. The Sea-going Seamen 
thought them both to have survived their usefulness as 
members of a Board of Admiralty fighting under modern 
conditions; wished they had had them there ten years ago 
—and refrained from enthusiasm. 

The change has not sufficed for the need. The need was 
that a Seaman should, in this hour of extremity, be put at 
the head of the Navy as First Lord of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, just as Lord Kitchener had been put at the head 
of the Army at the War Office. That is still the need. Nor 
has the experience of the handling of our Sea business since 
Lord Fisher’s return encouraged the hope that the compro- 
mise of his return alone might suffice to meet it. Apparently 
it has not sufficed. The rescue from the Rhetorician has not 
been attempted. The rescue from the Diplomats has not been 
completed. Both still remain to be made. That, we may 
be sure, is not Lord Fisher’s fault. It is the fault of the 
whole order of things; especially of things political, which 
among the dominant politicians are held to require that 
the Navy shall be supremely controlled and handled by a 
politician, and that, whatever happens, it shall continue 
to be so controlled and handled. Lord Fisher, however 
right, will not and cannot be allowed to have his own way; 
the way that will be had must, for political reasons if for no 
others, be that of the member of the Cabinet however 
wrong. It may perhaps be a question of the Navy: but it 
is assuredly also a question of the Party. Navy or no Navy, 
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success or failure, nothing can be suffered that will touch 
the might, majesty, dominion and power of the Cabinet. To 
that, in the opinion of Prime Ministers, all must give way, 
including the Navy. That is the doctrine. It is an accursed 
doctrine. The country has never held it, yet has tamely 
submitted to it. Should that tame submission be continued 
the country will rue it. 

The Fighting Admirals and Captains at Sea do not 
feel happy. The Man in the Street does not feel safe. 
Even the Able Editors—in a deadly fright of being 
court-martialled—have begun to sleep less soundly in 
their beds than they were told to do. Sir Walter Runciman 
asks awkward questions. The country is alarmed for its 
Navy, which is its all. And men of all sorts, forced by a 
sense of peril out of their accustomed regard for Politics 
and Parties, still go on asking how it is and why it is that 
what has been done with such good results for the Army 
by putting an able, unpolitical, unpartied Professional 
Soldier in control, is not also done for the Navy by handing 
its supreme control over to an able modern Professional 
Seaman. 

And well they may. 

We are fighting at sea on the same sound old lines, but 
yet under entirely new conditions. The cloaked assassin 
has crept into the arena of the plain bluff hammer-and- 
tongs sailor, and lies in wait—secretly and without any 
disclosure of his hostile flag—to stab anybody, friend or foe, 
who comes within his reach. These new methods, wholly 
strange to the men whose honourable tradition it was never 
to fire a hostile shot without first hoisting their true colours, 
have taken our Admiralty, and all but the last new generation 
of our fighting seamen who live in and among the new 
dangers, by a complete surprise from which they have not 
yet recovered. There has been no sufficient thought given 
to such methods, nor to the means of meeting them. So 
long as we have the good fortune to meet our enemy in the 
old above-board way, we know how to deal with him, and 
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are usually able to dispose of him. But to the new ways we 
have not yet accustomed ourselves. We have not tackled 
them. Despite all experience we still fail to estimate their 
deadly importance. The Admiral of seventy cannot attune 
his mind to that of the Lieutenant of thirty who lives 
among them and knows them, and drowns because of them. 
He can scarcely do so much violence to himself and his 
traditions as to attend to them. And to this day he never 
has duly attended to them, or addressed himself to them 
with an adequately full sense of their deadly urgency. 

The Mine, although no new thing in Naval warfare, 
is altogether new in its present form and present uses. 
Murder at sea had never before been erected into a fine art 
Yet long ago—at least so long ago as the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904—the Mine had shown its capacities in this 
way, and the young Fighting Captains and Lieutenants at 
sea began to be well aware of it and very anxious about it. 
But the Thinking Old Admirals ashore could not be moved 
to sustained attention to this new thing with which they 
had never been shipmates. Neither they nor any Cabinet 
nor any Committee of Defence ever became really aware of 
the Mine. The fighting lieutenants and captains sighed to see 
the years go by with nothing invented, nothing done, to help 
them in that to which they thought the whole of the genius, 
ingenuity and constructive power of the Admiralty should 
years ago have been directed, and kept incessantly directed, 
until some probable defence for the Ship against the Mine 
had been found. They are still, and are still left, at their wits’ 
end, while the sea is still daily strewn with wrecks and 
corpses, no remedy yet found, and all the remedies sug- 
gested still pigeon-holed or half-heartedly and leisurely 
criticized and examined. No doubt it is hard to find an 
adequate remedy; but it is no less true that during those 
ten years of peace, and especially during these last six 
months of war, a greater, more intense and more sustained 
effort should have been made to find one than any of which 
there are any fruits to be seen to-day. 
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The Submarine also is not new. And the same criticism 
applies to it as to the Mine—that in all this time no method 
has been found, or has with persistency been sought, of 
tackling it with any reasonable prospect of success. Its 
limited radius of operations, its need of monthly sup- 
plies, its inability to remain under water for more than 
some thirty hours, its slow speed of fourteen knots on the 
water and still slower speed of nine under the water, and 
above all its entire inability to work in the dark—all those 
limitations are known to all. Such limitations invite in- 
genuity. Yet, as with the Mine, so with the Submarine, no 
adequate or probable plan of meeting it is yet found; and 
because of that we still look helplessly on while one battle- 
ship after another is torpedoed and sunk in our own waters. 
It is to be supposed that the Admiralty mind has been 
given to this peril; but if there be any plans for dealing 
with it they still remain, like Prize Money, under con- 
sideration. Here, too, there has been a fatal want of fore- 
thought and of preparation in due time, extending over 
years and still apparent. 

But apart from this, beyond this, and worse than this, 
is the spirit in which the Navy has been during the six 
months of War handled, and the consequent numerous, 
disastrous, and avoidable losses it has sustained. 

The fighting seamen are well aware that we and they 
are fighting for our lives. Their unremitted toils and 
dangers by night and by day, borne with undulled spirit 
and untired devotion, their terrible losses, and even their 
successes, have burnt into their minds the deadly issues 
involved; they are grim, serious, anxious, troubled, un- 
easy, yet fully determined. Ashore a different spirit has 
made itself felt. There is levity and frivolity, acting as 
though this were no deadly struggle but rather a pastime 
for idle and jaded gentlefolk having official friends able to 
offer them the week-end thrill at the Fighting lines, with 
real fighting men living in them—and dying in them. In- 
numerable persons of no use whatever to the Army, but 
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only an encumbrance to it, are provided with nominal 
posts and duties, and if need be with uniforms, that they 
may assist, quite in the spirit of the ladies of Louis XIV, 
at the great show of War. And, worst of all, the same spirit 
is extended to the Fleet. There, indeed, there is no room for 
idle gentlefolk, and happily none of them are there. But 
there is the Fleet itself, which may be gambled with in 
wild adventures and mad schemes which, whatever their 
result, will yet breed excitement, scare headlines in the 
Press, and a tremendous lime-lit advertisement for the 
Politician. 

The language corresponds with the spirit. It is of the 
wildest and most reckless character, rather appropriate to 
aself-sufficient Bombastes Furioso than toa Minister charged 
with the task of speaking for the modest silent Navy. “It 
“is no exaggeration to say,” was the arrogant boast in the 
House of Commons on 27th November, “that we could 
“afford to lose a super-Dreadnought every month for 
“twelve months without any loss occurring to the enemy, 
“and yet be in approximately as good a position of 
“superiority as we were at the declaration of the war.” At 
other times the tone has even less propriety and decency. 
Mr Churchill’s letter of zoth December to the Mayor of 
Scarborough, at the time when hundreds of men, women 
and children were lying maimed or dead in that bombarded 
town, is simply pitiful. “ The incident,” Mr Churchill says, 
“is one of the most instructive and encouraging that have 
“happened in the war. Nothing proves more plainly the 
“effectiveness of British naval pressure than the frenzy of 
“hatred aroused against us in the hearts of the enemy.... 
“To this act of military and political folly they were 
“impelled by the violence of feelings which could find no 
“other vent. This 1s very satisfactory, and should confirm us 
“in our course.” ‘These were not the phrases of a Fleet 
Street halfpenny journalist; they were the words of a First 
Lord of the Admiralty. They were as cruel to the sufferers 
at Scarborough as they were foolish and indecent. They 
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indicate too aptly the rash and reckless spirit of levity in 
which our sea business is being conducted. 

To this spirit a day without an exciting naval paragraph 
seems a day lost. As if in mere wantonness the maddest 
schemes have been proposed, urged upon the fighting 
seamen, insisted upon, resisted, still insisted upon, and only 
at last abandoned with reluctance. How many such schemes 
brought about struggles between the audacious First 
Lord and his advisers before they were strangled and put 
out of the way, we shall never know. But certain things we 
do know. They are most alarming. They call aloud for the 
only change Mr Churchill has not made or attempted—the 
change of himself from First Lord of the Admiralty to some 
other less dangerous position. 3 

So far as a collation of official figures enable us to estimate 
it, the total loss to the Navy up to the present has been 
8,389 officers and men; though this is certainly not the 
full tale, which would probably be nearer 11,000. Of these, 
972 are prisoners in Germany, and 1,570 in Holland, as a 
result of the Antwerp expedition. Of the 5,600 killed, 3,698 
have been sacrificed needlessly, avoidably, blameably. In 
other words, four-fifths of the killed have been lost to us for 
ever, not because of the superior valour or fortune of the 
German enemy, but because of mistakes, terrible, reckless 
and inexcusable so far as appears, and certainly to this day 
inexcused, of the English Admiralty. 

The sinking on 7th September, by a German submarine, 
of the three cruisers “‘ Aboukir,” “ Cressy” and ““ Hogue ” 
cost us 1,459 lives. It never need have happened. It never 
should have happened. It never would have happened had 
the First Lord of the Admiralty heeded the repeated 
warnings of his own Admirals and recalled the cruisers. 
It is said, indeed, that orders were actually sent for their 
recall; but it is certain that their captains did not get the 
orders in time to save them. So far as is known outside, no 
inquiry and no Court Martial has been held on these losses. 
Of all but the naked facts we are still kept ignorant. But 
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the naked facts, undenied and unexplained as they are, 
seem to fasten the whole fault of this triple disaster on the 
Admiralty alone. 

The Antwerp expedition in October cost us thirty-seven 
killed, as well as 2,772 prisoners. Here, too, the facts un- 
denied and unexplained seem to fasten the whole fault on 
the Admiralty. And here, too, there has been, so far as is 
known outside, no Court of Inquiry and no Court Martial. 

Then came the loss on the rst November, off the coast of 
Giles vot the “Good Hope” and the “ Monmouth,” 
perhaps the most terrible loss of the War at Sea, and 
certainly one of the least excusable. These ships were sent 
away in August to Halifax, and thence through the Straits 
of Magellan to the western coast of South America for the 
protection of trade routes—and were then apparently for- 
gotten. Yet they were in great danger of meeting a superior 
force. The Admiralty musi assuredly have known of the 
danger. The officers and crews of the ships knew it only too 
well. Writing on the 12th October,* Mr George Owens, 
secretary to Admiral Cradock, says: 


“From now to the end of this month is the critical time, 
‘as it will decide whether we shall have to fight a superior 
“German force coming from the Pacific—before we can get 
“reinforcements from home or Mediterranean. We feel that 
“the Admiralty ought to have a better force here and take 
“‘ advantage of our three to two superiority. But we will fight 
‘cheerfully whatever odds we may have to face.” 


Later on, upon the 25th October, Mr Francis Searle, 
surgeon in the ‘‘ Good Hope,” wrotet: 


“We think the Admiralty have forgotten their trade 
“route squadron 10,000 miles from London town. Who 
‘would have thought, who could have told yours truly, with 
“‘one hour’s notice now rolling at sea, exactly where he must 
“not say? Five German cruisers against us. What’s the 
* betting on the field? ” 

* Daily Mail, 3rd December, 1914. 
t The Times, 16th December, 1914. 
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They did fight cheerfully, those brave, forgotten men—a 
week later. Outgunned and outranged, they were made a 
sacrifice, as they well knew they must be. Against superior 
fire poured in from outside her own hitting range no ship can 
stand. No skill, valour, or seamanship avails in that case. 
And so the two good ships and 1,654 officers and men 
were lost, without an effort on the part of any one of the 
German ships to save from the sea so much as one of them. 
And when, a few days after, the disaster became known in 
England, the ungenerous suggestion was at once forthcom- 
ing that it was due to Admiral Cradock’s own rashness in 
attacking a superior force contrary to his orders. Cradock, 
alas! lies at the bottom of the sea and can no longer speak 
for himself; but his secretary and his surgeon have already 
spoken enough; and the full truth beyond what they have 
told will yet, in due time, become known. 

Meantime the main fact is apparent. It is shown by the 
result of Admiral Sturdee’s subsequent able and brilliant 
action off the Falkland Islands on the 8th December, when 
he sank the “* Scharnhorst,” the “ Gneisenau,” the ‘* Nurn- 
‘berg *’ and ‘the “ Letpzig,” so that of ‘Cradock sme 
enemies one only escaped. Now here is the point. Had 
Admiral Sturdee’s powerful force been sent out to re- 
inforce Cradock’s weak squadron (in accordance with 
Cradock’s requests) in September instead of November, 
then the enemy’s ships would have been destroyed ali the 
same, and the “ Good Hope” and ‘ Monmouth ” would 
have been saved. Nay, the enemy would more certainly 
have been destroyed; for the total English force would have 
been stronger by two ships. Admiral Sturdee deserves all 
credit and much glory for his most brilliant and successful 
battle, and the country rejoices to know Cradock avenged. 
But why Sturdee did not go forth to save instead of to 
avenge is a question to which no reply has been so much as 
hinted. And here, also, so far as is known outside, there has ~ 
been no Court of Inquiry and no Court Martial as to the 
loss of the two ships. 
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The loss of the battleship “‘ Formidable” with 600 lives has 


since occurred, and, because it occurred at home, will to many 
seem more alarming. She was one of our second, or Channel, 
Fleet. She had, it is said, left Sheerness on Thursday, 
31st December, for Portland, but at 2 a.m. on the following 
morning of New Year’s Day, instead of being safe inside 
Portland Harbour she had passed it and was the last of a 
line of eight battleships some forty miles to the west of 
it and nearing the Start. “‘ It was,” says a survivor,* “ the 
“ clearest moonlight night I have ever seen, with the sea 
“like a mill-pond.” Three German submarines had been 
reported in those waters several weeks before. At that time 
five submarines in all were believed to be there. One naval 
officer was said by the gossips to have declared that in the 
Channel they were “as thick as porpoises.” These eight 
battleships were steaming in single line ahead not at their 
best speed, sixteen or eighteen knots, but at ten or twelve 
knots. They were, like the three cruisers, laid out to, and 
inviting attack by, the submarines known to be thereabouts. 
And, as in that case so in this, the submarine found them. 
The “ Formidable”? was the last in the line. She was 
torpedoed and sank with 548 men—a very terrible dis- 
aster indeed, as to which certain questions at once occur. 
Why were the eight capital ships not accompanied by 
Destroyers to act as ascreen from Submarines? They are 
credited with a speed of eighteen knots; why were they not 
going at that speed? Did they take any or all of the usual 
precautions against Submarines, and if not, why not? These 
questions, and others, call for an answer. ‘The answers may 
conceivably be such as might require an officer to be relieved 
of his command, or the First Lord of the Admiralty to be 
dismissed from his office. Yet here also, so far as is known 
outside, there is no Court of Inquiry and no Court Martial 
to be held. One certainly is, both probably are, necessary. 

Of unavoidable loss by the fair risks of war there is 
nothing to say. But that in these four instances we should 

* Daily Graphic, 8th January, 1915. 
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have incurred the loss which might have been avoided of 
these 3,698 men, this is terrible. 

There is no dismissing the loss of these men (part of a 
total, be it remembered, of over 8,389) as being “ of small 
“‘ military significance,” or to affect the belief that “ it does 
“not sensibly affect the military position.” It is of great 
military significance, and does sensibly affect the position. 
For these were Officers, Warrant Officers, Petty Officers, 
and Men of long training and high skill. They mean even 
more than the loss of a super-Dreadnought every month. 
For they are irreplaceable for years. We have many new 
ships coming on that will need crews, and crews of this kind 
cannot be improvised at a short notice. We cannot afford to 
lose the man behind the gun at sucha rate. We want him 
badly, for without him ships are useless. 

One of the most alarming features of all this is the with- 
holding of all information or explanation, and the adoption 
of a secrecy altogether foreign to the traditions of the Navy. 
That ore most serious loss of a battleship off Tory island 
has been for three months altogether concealed from the 
country—though from no other country—is a matter of 
almost common knowledge; and that knowledge breeds the 
suspicion which will only too readily become a conviction, 
that other similar or even worse losses are equally concealed. 
Wherewith will assuredly come the conviction, already 
present in many minds, that all this concealment is not at 
all to prevent information from reaching the enemy, but 
wholly and solely to prevent blame from being visited upon 
the Admiralty. If, in such cases as those above cited, the 
tradition of Inquiry or Court Martial is departed from, and 
the true and effectual causes of the losses are deliberately 
kept unknown and covered with mystery, only too many 
must and will infer—and it will be moreover a fair inference 
—that this is because the true cause is to be found nowhere 
else than in the Admiralty itself, and the effectual cause in 
its own orders, which it consequently does not dare to have 
disclosed. In the one case where there has been a Court of 
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Inquiry or rather two Courts of Inquiry and a Court 
Merial (that of the “(Goeben” and the’ “ Breslau,” 
allowed to escape with the most serious consequences) the 
fact seems already proved. For since both Admiral Milne 
and Admiral Troubridge, whose task it was to capture or 
sink them, have both been exonerated, they must be 
assumed to have been justified by proving that they 
strictly obeyed their orders; and, since the orders were those 
of the Admiralty, if the Admirals were not wrong it must 
have been the Orders and the Admiralty that were. 

As things stand, confidence in the honesty of the 
Admiralty is lost. Confidence in its ability has not filled the 
void. Confidence in Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson has 
not been formed as was hoped. What is more painfully and 
more strongly felt with each day is that, unless the craving 
for daily lime-light, for excitement and reckless adventure 
is checked; unless the Rhetorical Politician is debarred 
from handling fleets and raising armies—unless, in a word, 
Mr Winston Churchill is ousted from the supreme control 
of the Navy and his place taken by a modern Professional 
Seaman with a Board of similar seamen, we shall continue 
to sustain avoidable, shameful and irreplaceable losses and 
to be heading for disaster, and possibly for a supreme and 
irremediable calamity. 

It is not that Mr Churchill is incapable of public 
service. It is only that his strange, complex, audacious, 
unscrupulous mentality renders him incapable of good 
public service in the position now the most important 
of all. In the development and encouragement of the 
aeroplanes he has done much good. He has almost dis- 
covered the Air as a possible element for warlike opera- 
tions of the highest importance. It is to him we owe it that 
our airmen, though coming late into the field, have already 
achieved the foremost position in Europe. He has advanced 
the hour, already near at hand, when this sphere of activity 
and administration will take equal rank in war with the 
Earth and even with the Sea. It might be fitting that this 
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should be recognized, and that a new and necessary depart- 
ment should now be created. There is already a Secretary of 
State for War; let there be now a Secretary of State for Air, 
and let Mr Churchill become the first occupant of that 
important position. 

Meantime, and in any case, let us have the Truth. 


London. 19th January, 1915. 
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THE SECOND Puaste. 


HE review of the first phase of the war which appeared 

in the November issue of this Quarterly was concluded 
upon the 22nd of October. It ended with the establishment 
of that rectangular line from the North Sea to the region of 
Compiegne and thence round eastward to Verdun and so 
along the Franco-German frontier to the Swiss Mountains, 
which has remained in the West unaltered in all save a few 
details from that day to this. 

In the East the intervening period has been occupied 
with operations of a very different character—operations 
with regard to which it was pointed out in these pages that 
apon their results would determine the next phase of the 
campaign. 

It is, therefore, on the Polish field that we must concen- 
trate our attention if we are to understand the second phase 
of the war. 

Before doing this, however, we must grasp the general 
scheme which alone gives meaning to that second phase. 

The second phase of the war is distinguished from the 
first phase by (1) the check given to the Germanic Powers 
in the West and by the establishment there of a long and 
hitherto immovable line from the Swiss Mountains to the 
sea; (2) a successive swaying backwards and forwards of 
the battle line in the East. It is essentially a battle upon two 
fronts, in which battle it is the business of the Allies upon 
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the one front to contain, upon the other to manceuvre the 
enemy. 

In spite of the vast scale upon which these operations 
are proceeding, the simplicity of the general plan need not 
be lost sight of. It consists essentially in the restriction of 
the enemy to a certain area within which alone he can act 
and from which he is trying to break out; while the efforts 
of those who thus restrict him are turned to the task of re- 
stricting him yet further, and of ultimately exhausting him 
in his efforts to break out. 

The whole thing is, therefore, in its essentials, a siege. 
This term, a “ siege ” of Germany and of Austria-Hungary 
adopted by not a few critics of the war, in its present phase, 
has met with some opposition, and that opposition has been 
of some weight. It is therefore advisable that we should 
at the outset of these remarks grasp its exact meaning and 
not accept vague or erroneous connotations which would 
disturb that meaning. 

When of two opponents A and B, B has so acted that 
A can only operate within a certain area to which he is 
restricted and from which it is his main object to break out: 
when A is so situated that breaking the lines of B which 
compass him about is his obvious goal, while B’s equally 
obvious goal is to maintain A thus restricted, then we speak 
of the siege of A by B; A is the besieged and B is the be- 
sleger. 

As the term siege is drawn from older conditions—namely, 
the sieges of towns—and applied to the unusual conditions 
of this war, it connotes in many minds certain features in 
no way necessary to it, wherefore we must at once rid our- 
selves of such misconceptions. 


(1) A siege is a siege independently of the area of re- 
striction. The term arose in connexion with the siege 
of a fortress; but you may equally have the siege of a 
province or of a whole country, e.g., if an enemy fleet 
should obtain control of the sea, Great Britain would 
be besieged, large as is the area of Great Britain. The 
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fact, therefore, that we are dealing in the present phase 
of this war with nearly all the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, all the German Empire, a belt of France, 
nearly all Belgium and half Russian Poland does not, 
in spite of the magnitude of the area involved, interfere 
with the definition of “a siege ” and the results conse- 
quent upon it. 

(2) The phrase “a siege ”’ does not connote, as too many 
imagine it does, an ultimate surrender. Because B is 
besieging A it by no means follows that B has the upper 
hand and that Ais upon the way to necessary defeat. 
It is perhaps this false supposed connotation which has 
most perplexed those who desire to comprehend the 
present phase of the war when they hear it described 
as “ the siege ” of the enemy. They note that the enemy 
counter-attacks with vigour, and has many local suc- 
cesses in the West. They note that he advances over 
great distances in Russian Poland and that our Russian 
Allies retire before him and only give battle at last far 
within their frontier. They rightly deprecate any vulgar 
certitude of victory and dislike the use of a term which 
they wrongly suppose involves such certitude of victory. 
But a siege is a siege if it conforms to the definition 
given above; that is, if by the action of B, the besieger, 
A, the besieged, is restricted to operations within an 
area from which he would escape but, so long as the 
siege endures, cannot. There is no prophecy involved 
of his inability to cut his way out. Some of the greatest 
sieges in history have been the preliminaries of victory 
upon the part of the besieged. No one with a care for 
accuracy and for the dignity of military history dreams 
of using the word “ siege ” as the equivalent of victory. 
It is simply a particular military operation of a certain 
type the nature of which can be studied and from the 
nature of which can be deduced certain valuable con- 
clusions. When we know that an operation is essentially 
a siege we can predicate certain characteristics with 
regard to it. Our information is of use to our study. 
But what no one can predicate is the necessary success 
of the one side or the other. 

(3) A siege does not connote a blockade. A blockade is 
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an operation whereby munitions of food and every kind 
of supply are cut off by the besiegers as far as possible 
from the besieged. It is self-evident that with a per- 
fectly free hand to blockade moral and material, the 
besieger will blockade. But he will be a besieger none 
the less even if he has not that free hand. 


Now in the case of the present restriction of our enemies 
to a certain area of operations from which they would escape 
or cut their way out, the blockade established against them 
is imperfect, partly from unavoidable reasons, partly from 
avoidable reasons. But its imperfection in no way detaches 
from the siege character of the whole business. Even though 
the Allies were so foolish as to allow every kind of munition 
to enter Austria-Hungary and Germany, the siege would 
still be a siege, though a siege in which the besiegers took 
pitifully small advantage of their opportunities. In the 
present phase of the campaign the three things which inter- 
fere with a perfect blockade are: 


(a) The fact that the besieged area can largely provision 
itself (as in coal, iron, food, and, to a less extent, 
horses, nitrates, leather, lead, and at first petrol). 

(>) There is no complete circumvallation. The area to 
which the enemy is restricted is clearly surrounded by 
impassable walls. Yet of those walls considerable sec- 
tions are not formed of Allied trenches but of neutral 
frontiers. Over these last the armies of the enemy can- 
not, in what is left of international good faith, pass. 
But across them these armies can receive the products 
native to the neutral countries co-terminous with their 
own frontiers and, what is more important, supplies 
from outside Europe, that is, from across the ocean; 
which leads us to the third imperfection in this 
blockade: 

(c) The causes of passage to the enemy of munitions 
through three distinct sources of leakage may be thus 
tabulated: 

(x) The impossibility of exactly arriving at what 
imports into neutral countries will altogether 
remain there in the raw state or manufactured, and 
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what will be passed on to the enemy across the 
neutral frontier ; 

(y) Even when such an estimate is roughly arrived 
at, the feeling—commonly exaggerated—that 
neutral countries, both in Europe and over the 
ocean, will actively oppose us if we check their 
trade; 

(z) The perfectly indefensible distinction—inde- 
fensible under modern conditions—between 
absolute and conditional contraband and free 
goods. 


This last point merits elaboration, for it is now of critical 
importance. 

The distinction between contraband and free goods, 
that is, between what you would and what you would not 
allow to go into an enemy’s country, arose in the days 
when professional armies fought for dynastic objects one 
against the other, leaving the mass of the civilian popula- 
tion unaffected. You did, in those days, all that could be 
done towards ending the war if you starved out the 
enemy’s professional army alone. ‘There was no need to 
incommode the civilian population. For no one dreamt of 
fighting with the whole nation as a stake. To-day the dis- 
tinction is as ridiculous in logic as it is indefensible to 
courageous and determined men. In this war the nations 
are fighting with the whole of the national resources at 
their disposal; and to distinguish between what may and 
what may not, and what may sometimes, be allowed to pass 
a blockade and to aid the national life of the enemy, is 
utterly meaningless. 

But even though the imperfection of blockade were 
carried still further; even though the enemy were permitted 
to receive the most vital munitions of war, even though our 
own citizens were permitted to sell him without restriction 
all that he required to kill their own sons or brothers, it 
would still remain true that in the strictly military sense the 
operations of the Allies against the Germanic body are the 
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operations of a siege. ‘They will remain the operations of a 
siege until or if either the line on the West or on the East 
now restricting the German and Austrian armies to the areas 
within which they operate is broken. 

In such operations the first condition which we must 
appreciate is that, unless the besiegers greatly outnumber 
the besieged, one wing of the besiegers must act as the 
containing, the other as the maneuvring wing. Of these two 
the first, it has become determined, shall be the Western or 
Franco-British, the second the Russian. But it is indifferent 
which undertakes the réle of container, and which of man- 


ceuvrer. The point to grasp is that under the circumstances 
already established this distinction of duty among the 
Allies arises and it is our next business to appreciate 
why this is. For if we do not understand it we shall be per- 
plexed by the long incomprehensible deadlock of the West 
and by the perpetual shift and re-shift of the battle line in 
the East. 

Supposing twenty men (the dark units in the accompany- 
ing diagram) to be situated in a space contained between 
two barriers B B and C C which they cannot surmount, 
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and suppose this space to have two issues at either side by 
either of which the twenty men desire to break out, but 
which are closed to them by another force of twenty men 
(the white units in the same diagram), divided into ten upon 
the left and ten upon the right, which we will call group A 
and group B, and which cannot come into touch one with 
the other. 

Then it is evident, if local superiority of numbers 
be the decisive factor (as it is in war), that, supposing A 
and B stood stock still, the twenty Black could defeat either 
of them in detail. They would rush upon A or upon B and 
swamp him and get their exit. But if A at the moment the 
rush upon B begins, plays up and harasses the rear of the 
twenty Black, then a portion of the twenty Black will have to 
turn back to beat off A’s attack, and while they are doing that 
B can deal with the remaining portion. If Black determines 
to rush A, B will conversely harass the rear of Black, compel 
him to detach forces against B and so leave A able to deal with 
the remainder. And supposing alternate rushes of this kind 
left and right, it is evident that A and B will alternately 
form the containing and the manauvring wings of the siege. 
That is, at any given moment one side will be holding the 
enemy’s rush while the other side is “working” him. 
Many a siege in history has been of this character. The 
present siege of the Germans would be of this character 
if the Germans had given up the West as hopeless after 
the Battle of the Marne and, with their Austrian Allies, had 
charged as a whole against Russia. The Allies in the West 
would then have followed up at once, have over-run Western 
Germany and compelled the return of many German units, 
under which pressure the Germans would have tried merely to 
hold the Russians and would have turned back West; but to 
effect anything against the Allies or to bring them toa stand- 
still in a victorious advance they would have had to bring so 
many men back from the right that Russia in her turn would 
have advanced and you would have had this sea-saw continu- 
ing until the Germans were exhausted. The point to note is 
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that at any given moment in the see-saw, one of the Allies 
would have been the containing or stationary, the other the 
manceuvring or moving force. There is indeed a third pos- 
sible condition of a siege which is that in which the besieged 
party charges neither opponent but suffers the pressure of 
both. But that is to admit defeat; for there is no such thing 
as a purely passive defensive; and the Austro-Germans, who 
are still in superior numbers to the Allies as yet in the field, 
would certainly not admit such an attitude. 

Now the character of the present phase of the war is 
that the moment in which one besieging party is containing, 
the other manceuvring, has been indefinitely prolonged— 
and that for this reason: That the Germans believe it to be 
all important to keep the war out of Germany and even to 
maintain themselves in territory external to the German 
Empire. 

The mass of the German population, including the most 
cultivated and wealthier classes, but excluding the General 
Staff and political authorities (such as the Emperor), still 
believe that the war will end in the collapse of the Allies. 
But the General Staff and the Government of the nation 
know very well that Germany and Austria are now upon the 
defensive; they are only playing to prolong that defensive 
in the hope that when exhaustion comes they shall have as 
much as possible in their hands with which to bargain. 

This being so they dare not abandon a foot in the west, 
where the French Army is within fifteen miles of the Rhine 
at its nearest point, and where they on their side have por- 
tions of nine departments, and altogether perhaps a twen- 
tieth of all France behind their lines with nearly all Belgium 
(which gives them their seaboard against England and what 
they hope to be their commercial outlet at Antwerp). They 
must hold this line. 

But this line occupies the energies of a little over two 
million men, They cannot take the offensive there until they 
concentrate there nearly three million; just to hold it they 
need over two. The Russians have in the east a number less 
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than the Austrians and Germans have; but (a) it isa number 
that will grow as equipment arrives, for the Russian reserve 
of adult males is very large; and (0) the line from the Baltic 
to the Carpathians is incapable of continuous defence for 
twenty reasons: its length, its poor communications, the 
fact that it can be turned through the passes of the Car- 
pathians, etc., etc. 

On account of all this the task has fallen upon the western 
allies of containing the Austro-Germans, upon the eastern of 
manceuvring against them; and this siege of the Germanies 
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may now be compared to the position of a city which reposes 
upon the north, let us say, upon something impassable, 
such as a great marsh or a very high range of mountains; to 
the south upon something equally impassable; while upon 
the west an enemy strictly blockades it, and upon the east 
it has a chance of breaking out and yet at the same time a wall 
so weakened that the enemy upon the east may at any 
moment break in. The northern obstacle to the Germanies 
is the sea and the neutral frontiers which they may not pass; 
the southern obstacles are similar neutral frontiers and the 
northern shores of the Adriatic. Upon the west there is a 
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wall against which the Allies have not yet brought up their 
reserve, and which the Germans have hitherto been quite 
unable to break through; but on the east there is a fluctuat- 
ing field through which they can advance and retire and 
where an advance pushed to a really successful conclusion 
would liberate them. A great victory in that field of the 
decisive sort would leave them free to bring back their 
masses thence to the west and to break the western wall of 
the siege. 

This is what we mean by saying that the eastern field is 
the field of manceuvre at this moment, that is, in the second 
phase of the war; and by adding that everything depends 
upon Poland. For the field of operations, save for a narrow 
belt of German-speaking East Prussia to the north and for 
the as yet intact Hungarian territories to the south, consists 
in the ancient kingdom of Poland, which kingdom is roughly 
identical with the basin of the River Vistula. 

Now let us see how the Germans might achieve a decisive 
victory in this eastern field that would liberate them for 
action in the west. 

It is self-evident that they cannot (and by “they” is 
meant, of course, Austrians and Germans combined) 
defeat Russia decisively in the sense of occupying her vast 
territory and leaving her exhausted in men, as France was 
occupied and exhausted in 1870. 

Neither can they dictate peace as it can be dictated to a 
highly centralized country, the ruin of whose Government 
and the capture of whose capital is the end of a war. 
But what they could do would be; either to (a) envelop or 
destroy the first main Russian Army—the force which alone 
is fully equipped and trained, and which forms the indis- 
pensable organism into which the whole mass of newly 
raised forces must be digested as the war proceeds; or to 

(b) Seize and control the avenues whereby all munitions 
and supply must pass before such a Russian army can 
advance towards Germany. . 

Either of these objects achieved would leave Germany 
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and Austria free for an indefinite time to come—say for a 
a year or even two years—from menace upon the east; and 
they could then turn their enormously preponderating 
numbers—quite three to one—to destroying the west. 

What is more, it would be possible to achieve both those 
objects together, and in that case the victory would be 
decisive indeed. 

In order to see how this could be done let us consider 
the main strategic elements of this eastern field. 

It is bounded on the south by the Carpathian Mountains, 
across which a certain number of passes lead into the Hun- 
garian plain. From the Carpathians there rises the River 
Vistula, having upon its upper waters the fortress and 
ancient Polish capital of Cracow. The river bends in a great 
bow round eastward, receives after the first 200 miles or 
so of its course the River San; at nearly its easternmost 
point runs past the new Polish capital of Warsaw; then turns 
westward; re-enters the enemy’s territory near the great 
Prussian fortress of Thorn, and thence turns northward to 
the Baltic, which it reaches in the neighbourhood of the 
other great Prussian fortress of Danzig. From Cracow until 
well below Thorn the Vistula is a Polish river, and the 
Polish-speaking territory extends right up to the Carpa- 
thians and far westward of the German frontier. 

Now this great obstacle, the Vistula, is crossed within 
the Russian territory at only two points by railways and by 
permanent bridges. These two points are Warsaw and 
Ivangorod. But of the two Warsaw is infinitely the more 
important strategically; and that for this reason: That there 
meet upon it, in a country where railways are very few, no less 
than four main lines. Beyond the Vistula these railways 
diverge like the fingers of a hand upon three lines, and by 
those lines must all supply to an army operating against 
the German frontier move. But all of them are useless to a 
Russian army operating in Russian Poland between the 
Vistula and Germany if Warsaw is not in Russian hands. 
Let Warsaw fall into the hands of the enemy and the Russian 
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armies in Western Poland are hamstrung. Let the Russian 
armies be still well westward of Warsaw when the Germans 
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occupy that town and those armies will be cut off and 
probably compelled to surrender. 
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In the second place consider Cracow. Just behind Cracow 
lies the industrial Prussian region of Silesia, and behind 
Cracow you have also that Moravian passage between the 
Carpathian and the Bohemian Mountains, which leads 
directly upon Vienna. At the same time, behind Cracow 
you have the line of the Oder which, if it is turned, leaves 
the invader free to threaten not only Vienna but Berlin. 
The importance of Cracow may be briefly summed up in 
the accompanying diagram. Until Cracow has fallen or has 
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been invested and passed, neither Berlin nor Vienna is 
seriously menaced. But once Cracow has fallen or has been 
invested and passed it is the beginning of the end. 

The whole Austro-German manceuvre, therefore, in the 
Polish field of war consists in preventing the Russians from 
investing and passing Cracow; and as they can only do this 
by marching through the southern part at least of Western 
Poland, the best counter-stroke against this would be for 
the Germans to seize the railway centre of Warsaw. To 
seize that centre has been the whole of the German effort 
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during this second phase of the war in the eastern field; 
their failure to seize it the whole cause of that eastern field 
still remaining the active manceuvring field of the great 
siege to which Germany and Austria-Hungary are now 
subject. 

The first effort to seize Warsaw was made in October and 
it failed. The Germans retreated towards their own frontier, 
destroying the railways as they went. Before the end of the 
month the advance bodies of Russian Cavalry were close 
upon, and in one case had actually crossed, the boundaries 
between Russian and German Poland, and in the south the 
Russian armies were within a week of Cracow while their 
cavalry had appeared almost in the suburbs of that city— 
seven miles away. 

By this time, however, the German plans for a counter 
offensive were matured. A strategist of conspicuous ability, 
General von Hindenburg, is credited with this plan. Its 
main lines were as follows: 

The Russians possess for an advance through Poland 
upon Germany only those three lines of railway of which 
we have spoken. Lines connecting them from north to 
south had been surveyed and were about to be constructed, 
but were not yet completed; and it was in part the fear that 
when they were completed Russia would have an advantage 
which caused the German Government to force war this 
year. But on the German side of the frontier there was a 
most elaborate system of strategic railways, especially 
designed to enable the accomplishment of such a manceuvre 
as that which Von Hindenburg now put in motion. 


On the accompanying sketch will be seen the Russian 
railways, concentrating from the eastward nearly all upon 


Warsaw and spreading out from that point westward like 

the branches of a fan, saving for the one line from Ivangorod. 

On the same map may be noted the singularly perfect 

system of strategic railways designed upon the German 

side, which we have marked by a double line. These are not 

given for any point to the west of that strategic manceuvre 
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which is about to be followed by the reader, though of 
course the fact that the great semi-circle is fed from the 
west by a dozen good lines of supply largely accounts for 
the rapidity with which the concentration of the German 
armies was effected. Von Hindenburg proposed, while he 
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was summoning up supplies from the west against this 
semi-circle of strategic frontier railway, to put upon it at the 
same time the mass of his forces retreating through Russian 
Poland; to swing them round rapidly thus from the south 
and the centre to the neighbourhood of Thorn; and thence 
to strike along the line from Thorn to Warsaw, roughly 
parallel with the Vistula. He would thus appear suddenly 
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and unexpectedly upon the north of the main Russian forces 
(the bulk of which were menacing Cracow); and he hoped, 
after brushing aside the weak Russian armies in the north, 
to seize Warsaw itself and, with that railway centre in his 
hand, to make further Russian operations in Poland im- 
possible. With Warsaw held by him, not only would all 
northern territory be cleared of his enemy, but the pressure 
on Cracow would automatically be relieved. The Russian 
forces that might have lingered in front of Warsaw would 
be enveloped and destroyed; the northern flank of any 
Russian army operating against Cracow would be exposed 
to the million and a half men with which Germany would 
now securely hold the capital of Russian Poland and nearly 
the whole of its territory. 

The plan was an excellent one because it relied upon the 
great asset of the Germans (their excellence of communica- 
tions), because it involved the element of surprise, which 
is the chief element of success in such a move, and because 
it brought into play at the very earliest moment the new 
German reserve. For Von Hindenburg was working mainly 
with the elder men of the German reserve, excellent troops, 
the first of the second line, but the last also of formidable 
quality. If these failed in their task, the task would never 
be accomplished by others. To the unfortunate Austrians 
was left the duty of holding the passes of the Carpathians 
and of standing in front of Cracow while this pressure 
developed to the north. 

It was with the end of November that Von Hindenburg 
began his rapid, his unexpected, and his victorious advance. 
That he took the Russians by surprise is sufficiently evident 
from the losses, considerable for so small a force, suffered 
by them in front of the town of Kutno, an action to which 
the Germans in their new and dangerously grandiloquent 
way gave the title of “ The Victory of Kutno.” But the 
Russian northern army, small as it was compared to its 
opponents and compared to the great masses still in front 
of Cracow, remained in being, and its commander decided 
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to stand and defend Warsaw behind the valley of the Bzura 


River. This river is insignificant as a stream. It may be 
compared in the extent of its waters to the upper Thames 
above Oxford; much of its banks consist in marshy land, 
however, highly capable of defence, and by modern trench 
work, if time be afforded, such an obstacle can be made 
formidable. It is exactly calculated by nature to defend 
the city of Warsaw, for it stands in a sort of semi-circle 
round the town. Within the bend of its upper reaches 
stands the considerable, ugly, modern and cosmopolitan 
town of Lodz—its capital, with a quarter of its population 
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German, another quarter Jews with strong German 
sympathies, and the rest a native Polish working class. 

Under such circumstances, with the Russians proposing 
to hold the line of the Bzura, covering Lodz and (what was 
much more important) covering Warsaw, the Second Battle 
for Warsaw developed. 

Its most active phase lasted a whole month. Yet another 
month has passed in its dragging consequences. But 
Warsaw remains untaken at the moment of writing. 

The phases of this prolonged action bear a character 
unique in the history of war. The first phase was the 
attempt to hold the line of the Bzura River itself and of a 
small but marshy western tributary, a line that may be 
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defined along the dotted line A—B upon the above sketch. 
The marshy districts are indicated by shading upon the 
line of the Bzura and its tributaries. Two principal cause- 
ways led across these marshes. The Russian forces may 
roughly be considered as more than one-third and less than 
one-half the German forces attacking in this field. (The 
German forces are represented by dark units C—D; the 
two causeways by the letters W—W.) The causeways were 
forced, particularly the right-hand one was forced by great 
numbers of the enemy, and the Russian line was at this 
point broken. 
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At this moment, in the last days of November, it seemed 
as though the German purpose were achieved and Warsaw 
fallen. ‘The position was that indicated in the sketch 
above. 

The Russian army was broken into two halves. It was 
awaiting, through the railways at Warsaw, reinforcements 
which had not yet reached it. The German forces had pushed 
their way through. The bulk of the Russian northern army 
round Lodz was isolated from its base and its communica- 
tions by the German flood which had poured through; it 
lay, apparently, at their mercy along A—B, while the smaller 
half, along C—D, with the Vistula behind it, was doomed 
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the moment the mass of the victorious Germans should 
advance in the direction of the arrows against Warsaw— 
not four days’ march away. 

In such a situation the Russian commander received the 
reinforcements that had been so anxiously expected. These 
created the very curious result of turning what had been a 
breach in the Russian line into a sort of pocket. We may 
mark the reinforcements that had come up from Warsaw 
by particular letters, A—A—A in the new Russian line. 
They cut off advance bodies of the Germans who had just 
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poured through, as at B. They re-formed the continuity of 
the Russian line, and they enclosed a great body of the 
enemy, C—C, in a sort of pocket or purse, the mouth of 
which seemed at one moment to be likely enough to close, 
and so to entrap quite two German Army Corps. But to 
effect this further pressure more Russian reinforcements 
were needed. They failed to arrive in time; German rein- 
forcements came up from the west, sufficient by their pres- 
sure to keep the mouth of the “ purse”’ or “‘ pocket ” open: 
and at the end of the whole business, with the beginning of 
December, the Russian and German lines were re-estab- 
lished in some such form as that of the accompanying 
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sketch; the western end encircling Lodz; the Russians 
counting many prisoners caught where the line rejoined, 
but having failed to catch the main body within the purse 
and, what ultimately proved of considerable importance, 
further German reinforcements arriving in front of Lodz 
at A and B. The original German force was still larger than 
the Russian force opposed to it. These new forces from A 
and B were to determine a further pressure upon the 
Russians which, though less perilous than the first, looked 
at one moment as though it might be successful. 

The first effect of this pressure was to bend the Russian 
left round Lodz and to compel the evacuation of that great 
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town. The pressure continued, and the Russian commanders 
determined to fall back definitely upon the last defensive 
line before Warsaw. 

It is here important to appreciate the conditions under 
which the two armies were fighting. ‘The Austro-Germans 
could put into the whole line from the Baltic to the Car- 
pathians well over three million men, of whom we must 
imagine some 600,000 wholly German in composition, 
operating directly in front of Warsaw and attempting, at no 
matter what expense, to take the town. Against these forces 
the Russians could align more than two but less than three 
million men and were handicapped in increasing this number 
from delay in equipment. That is an adverse factor which, 
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of its nature, time will remedy, but it is still of powerful 
effect in the eastern field. With somewhat smaller defensive 
forces therefore everywhere, to meet the German offensive 
(and not less in front of Warsaw than elsewhere) the Russians 
were particularly handicapped by the further question of 
supply; ammunition for the modern quick-firing gun 
especially is something which requires continuous and rapid 
lines of supply. The Germans had effectively destroyed the 
usefulness of the railways west of Warsaw. East of Warsaw 
the railways were in full working order. The Russian armies, 
therefore, in Northern Poland, could get ample supply up 
to Warsaw Bridge. Beyond that every mile added in geome- 
trical progression to the difficulties of supply. The problem 
therefore was to find a line close enough to Warsaw to make 
supply easy and yet far enough away to make defence secure. 

Such a line was fixed by following the river Bzura up to 
its junction with a small tributary coming in on its left bank 
from the south, the Rawka. 

The Rawka, which rises near Rawa, is a stream so slight 
that it has very little defensive value, but just enough to 
establish a line, and on its upper courses it is of no defensive 
value at all. The trenches only follow it because the slight 
depression in which it runs gives a field of fire for men 
situated on the eastern bank against attack arriving from 
the west. 

The front thus taken up, which was roughly the dotted 
line of the accompanying sketch, was, with all its convolu- 
tions, about fifty miles long in this immediate neighbour- 
hood, and protected Warsaw upon a radius of, roughly, 
thirty to forty miles, or three to four days’ march. Through- 
out all the latter part of December and all the early part of 
January the German offensive broke itself against this front 
precisely as it had broken itself upon the Yser in the western 
front two months before. The Germans are no nearer to 
the possession of Warsaw at the moment of writing this 
(18th January) than they were six weeks ago. But the posses- 
sion of Warsaw is essential to them and they must either 
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renew their attempt or confess to failure in the eastern 
field. 

This second battle for Warsaw is the most important 
matter by far connected with the great war since the last 
examination of it in these pages. There have been, however, 
certain other developments in the eastern field, all indirectly 
connected with the desperate attempt to prevent a Russian 
advance on Cracow, of which the Battle for Warsaw was 
the main effort. 
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In the first place the doubtful fate of the Russian armies 
in the north of Poland compelled the Russian armies in the 
south, whose cavalry had advanced to within striking 
distance of Cracow, to retire a distance of about forty to 
fifty miles. They established themselves along the line of 
the River Dunajec, which flows into the Vistula from the 
south, from the Carpathians, and along the Nida, which 
flows into the Vistula through Russian Poland,on the north. 
More than that they did not need to fall back, because that 
brought their armies into line with the retirement in the 
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north. But the Austrians, reinforced by new formations, 
occupied the main passes across the Carpathians, the Dukla 
(D), the Lupkow (L) and the Uzsok (U). Their object was 
to get across the main railway line which serves the Russians 
in Galicia, and ultimately reaches their southern depots 
round Kiev, and to relieve the siege of Przemysl. More than 
the occupation of the passes they were not permitted to 
obtain. The Russians maintained themselves thoroughly on 
the railway line, maintained the investment of Przemysl, 
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threw the Austrians back into the mouths of the passes 
(but not up to their summits) and in this field did no more. 
They sat tight along the line of the Nida and the Dunajec 
and watching the issues of the passes over the Carpathians. 
Much further along the extreme of the frontier at Bukovino 
they have, at the moment of writing, esiablished themselves 
upon the summit of one pass; but they have not yet at- 
tempted to enter again on to the Hungarian side. It is open 
to them to do so now whenever they choose, and probably 
their only cause of delay is the condition of the weather. 
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For it must be possible to bring transport across before any 
useful movement to the further side of the hills can 
be made. 

Yet another eastern field in which German strategy 
proposed to embarrass the Russian armies was that of Cau- 
casia, with further projected movements against Persia and 
Egypt. The Turkish Government having come into the 
war on the German side, and the somewhat slow concentra- 
tion of its first troops being effected, three objects were put 
before those armies by their German advisers. 


The three objects against which the Turkish forces have 
been directed so far are Egypt, Northern Persia, and 
Caucasia: that is, the district lying between the Caucasus 
Range and the frontier between the Russian and Turkish 
Empires in North-Eastern Armenia. 

As to the first of these objectives, Egypt: the strategical 
conditions are simple and well known. The Turks, under 
German instruction and with the aid of many German 
organizers, are concentrating a force of about 80,000 men. 
The base of this concentration is the town of Damascus 
and its nucleus is the 8th Army Corps, though when it is 
all gathered it will come to the equivalent of two Army 
Corps, perhaps a third of which force will consist in 
Irregulars, and notably in the Arabs of Syria. 

Their task is to move along the railway southward to 
concentrate in Southern Palestine, and thence, from E] Arish 
(on what is now nominally the frontier of Egypt) to march 
upon the northern sector of the Suez Canal, just south of 
the Great Lakes. It is a desert march of well over a 
hundred miles, continuing at distances separated each by a 
forced march from the last certain scanty water supplies. 
It is by no means impossible in theory to get even this great 
number of men across the 120 miles of desert. They would 
march in comparatively small separate columns from one 
water supply to the other. Camels in sufficient numbers 
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could supply water. A light railway could supply it in the 
advance. But the real difficulty begins when the whole 
force concentrated reaches the Suez Canal, to which must 
be added the very considerable problem of bringing 
artillery, especially heavy artillery, across the loose sand 
which is the soil of most of this northern route. This 
could be done again by the construction of a light rail- 
way, or by the dismounting of guns on runners and the re- 
mounting of them upon arrival at the point of attack. But 
the bringing up of sufficient ammunition will be a problem; 
a still greater problem will be the permanent provision of 
water. For once on the banks of the Suez Canal (a most 
formidable obstacle, carrying mobile defence in the shape 
of ships armed with heavy guns) there is no fresh water 
obtainable on the eastern side. Camel transport or even 
a light railway that might supply a five-day march would 
not supply an army indefinitely. For the defence of this 
obstacle, beside the ships the British have the small Egyptian 
army, many Australian and Indian troops and large con- 
tingents of the British territorials. Success or failure cannot 
be predicted, of course; but it may be confidently affirmed 
that the enterprise must succeed at once or fail altogether. 
A check of even a week at the obstacle of the Suez Canal 
might be fatal. 

The second objective to which the Turks are turned by 
the Germans is the occupation of North-Western Persia, 
which has been for all practical purposes for some time past 
a Russian province, and the loss of which it is hoped will 
divert Russian energies to a side-issue. In pursuance of this 
plan, Turkish Irregulars have already occupied the only 
considerable town in this ill-populated district, the town 
of Tabriz, and it is the German calculation that the 
Russians, to restore their prestige, will divert considerable 
bodies of troops into Northern Persia and so weaken them- 
selves elsewhere. 

But the main and most immediate effort to which the 
Turks have been directed has been Caucasia. Here their 
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first great action against the Russians has been fought, and 
apparently decisively lost. 

The plan of it was this: Two military towns, Kars on the 
Russian side, Erzerum on the Turkish, are united by the 
only possible military road of that wildly mountainous 
district. For the whole of that frontier is a tangle of con- 
fused mountains with summits of from 10,000 to 11,000 feet 
above the sea and valley floors from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the sea; and the whole place is deep in snow at this season 
of the year. 
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The Turks expected and obtained a main advance of the 
Russians from Kars upon Erzerum. The plan dictated to 
them by their German masters was one of envelopment. 
Three Army Corps were concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of Erzerum; the 11th, across the main road, the gth to the 
north of that, the roth to the north again, round Id and 
Olty; and the scheme was, when once the Russian column 
was deeply engaged upon the road towards Erzerum, for 
the 11th Army Corps to hold the head of it, while the gth 
and roth swept round upon the northern sides of it, coming 
across the high mountains and pouring down upon the valley 
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road from Kars. The centre of the whole thing would be the 
railhead of the Russian railway at Sarikamish near the 
frontier. The movement failed because it was impossible in 
those high mountains in winter to keep the various bodies 
to an exact time-table, and to make them all appear, across 
the narrow, high and widely separated passes allotted to 
each, in the valley and along the side of the main road 
together. The roth Army Corps was late, the 9th Army 
Corps arriving first at Sarikamish was itself therefore 
isolated and destroyed and the t1oth, now in the air, was, 
when it arrived, pursued and beaten back with very heavy 
loss across the mountains by the Russians; the whole 
defeat being now known as the Battle of Sarikamish. The 
11th held its own against the head of the Russian column, 
and is still fighting hard against the further progress of 
that column. 

Meanwhile, nearly 100 miles off beyond the mountains, 
at the town of Ardahan, yet another Army Corps, the Ist, 
from Constantinople (having arrived by sea), was attempting 
to come down across the Russian railway behind Kars, and 
so prevent further munition and supplies from reaching 
the Russians. But it also was met at Ardahan by a separate 
Russian force which drove it back: and with this check to 
the turning movement the Russian victory in the whole 
district seems to have been complete. 


In the western field no action of an importance sufficient 
for detailed notice has taken place; or, to be more accurate, 
no sufficient change has been effected by the very heavy 
fighting in various parts of the long, almost immovable 
line where the Western Allies here contain the Germans. 

Of absorbing interest to the people of this country and 
to the French as are the various operations here, the his- 
torian of the future, and the present impartial observer of 
the field, can only regard them in their entirety, and decide 
that in their general result they have proved equivalent to a 
containment and to no more. 
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The period under review here has had two distinct 
phases: 

The first, up to 17th December, consisted in the last of 
the strong German offensives attempting to break the line, 
though these died away to an almost complete lull after 
reaching their maximum in the middle of November in 
front of Ypres. 

The second phase, dating from General Joffre’s Army 
Order of 17th December, and coincident with the with- 
drawal of the last reinforcement from the west for Poland, 
has consisted in a very large number of short, vigorous 
attacks upon the 4oo mile line in at least fifty different 
places, all proceeding from the same plan and conducted 
in the same fashion, which plan and fashion will be detailed 
in a moment. 

In the first phase after the Germans had lost some 
60,000 men in attempting to force the Lower Reaches of the 
Yser and to advance along the road to Calais, they turned 
their attention to the half-circle of salient positions round 
and to the east of the town of Ypres, which considerable 
segment was at first held entirely by the British contingent. 
Their object was to break through here as it had been to 
break through the Lower Yser. In the second effort they 
were defeated as in the first, losing about the same number 
of men, 60,000 or 70,000, and having, therefore, in the 
whole of these offensives, weakened themselves by the 
equivalent of three Army Corps. There were moments 
when the condition of affairs was very critical, because the 
line held by the British was a very long one for their 
effectives; and the British casualties were heavy. But Ypres 
was maintained, though ruined, and the German advance 
proceeded no further. It culminated, as we have seen, in 
the middle of November, the strongest effort being made 
by the Prussian Guard upon the 11th November, and from 
that date onwards the attacks diminished in intensity. By 
the first week in December the Germans had abandoned 
the offensive all along the line. 
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With the second week began the new phase in which 
Joffre proposed a series of partial attacks continuously kept 
up from the Swiss mountains to the sea. It is important to 
understand the nature of this plan if we are to judge the 
present and the future of the war. It was characterized by 
the following leading features: — 


(1) There was to be no special concentration of troops 
or use of the large French reserve for breaking through 
at any one point. The final effort of that kind was 
deliberately kept back to a much later date in the, 
operations, and for opportunities that have certainly 
not yet arisen. 

(2) Each unit had to work “ on its own”? with certain local 
reserves only at its back. 

(3) A success, the carrying of two or three trenches, and 
an advance of a few hundred yards would, it was hoped, 
compel the enemy to bring reinforcements down to the 
point of peril, and there waste himself further in suc- 

' cessive counter-attacks; for it was certain that such 
reinforcements could only be precariously and delicately 
picked from many parts of the already perilously 
stretched German line; these would on each occasion 
take some time to gather; the weakness caused else- 
where would be felt and acted upon. 


The whole plan, therefore, was to apply with a portion 
only of the allied forces unintermittent and very varied 
pressure up and down the line, with the object of so wear- 
ing the German effectives in the west and keeping them 
perpetually on the alert that they should at last be com- 
pelled to shorten their too-extended line. The French 
possessed the initiative completely throughout, although 
they had deliberately put against the German line a 
smaller number than the enemy still disposed of. They 
could attack when and where they chose. 

These attacks had the effect of producing small advances 
at St Georges, near the mouth of the Yser, and in front of 
Nieuport close by: a few miles to the south,in front of 
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Bixschoote north of Ypres; in the neighbourhood of La 
Bassée, notably at the point of Vermelles, south of Ypres; 
in the neighbourhood of Lens, in front of Arras, near Roye, 
and all across the Champagne from Berry-au-Bac to the 
west of Rheims; at Perthes; in the Argonne; in front of 
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Verdun; in front of Apremont; in front of Pont-a-Mousson ; 

in front of St Dié; and especially in the Vosges, where the 

heads of all the passes were recovered, and where in front of 

Belfort an advance of two or three miles was made into the 

Alsatian Plain, and an important gun position captured and 

held near Steinbach, where a bare slope of the foothills of 
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the Vosges stands out over the flats of Mulhouse in front 
of Cernay. 

This ceaseless offensive work on a small scale was slightly 
more expensive in men than the corresponding German 
defensive, until the enemy was compelled to counter-attack to 
save himself; but it produced, as it was intended to pro- 
duce, perpetual hurried concentrations of the enemy with 
the object of stopping the gaps. These concentrations had 
to make counter-offensive movements in dense formation; 
they always achieved their object of preventing the German 
line from breaking; but they only did so at a very great loss 
in men and therefore a further weakening of that line. The 
counter-offensive thus undertaken by the enemy often 
achieved local successes and pushed back the containing 
forces by a few hundred yards—as at Givenchy where a very 
large German body roughly handled for a few days British 
and Indian forces; at Sillery near Rheims; at Burnhaupt 
near Steinbach; and, upon a larger scale and with consider- 
able loss to the French, in front of Soissons in an action 
concluded at the moment these lines are written. 

But the general result remains the same and is exactly 
what was intended. The counter-offensive has not hitherto 
succeeded anywhere in doing more than maintaining the 
line or checking at one point after another the perpetually 
recurrent pressure; and there is as yet no sign that that 
pressure will be relieved, for the Allies are in a position to 
continue it indefinitely where and when they choose until 
the day comes, much later, which shall be opportune for 
striking at one place with a very great force and for the use 
of that reserve, the launching of which at the right moment 
is the essence of all French strategic tradition. 


18th January, 1915. 
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